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MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR. 



I DO not think that any reader of the poems and essays 
which these volumes contain can fail to wish for some 
further insight into the character of their author. I am 
aware, indeed, that Mr. Koscoe's career was not in any 
way one to justify a formal biography, or even an 
extended memoir. For though his intrinsic claims 
to some permauent, if modest, place in English lite- 
rature may probably be conceded by most competent 
judges of his literary remains, there was certainly no- 
thing in his external life to render Mr. Carlyle's most 
pathetic question in any way inapplicable to his case, — 
" Why should a Biography be inflicted on this man ? 
why should not No -Biography and the privilege of all 
the weary be his lot Y* But, while an express biogra- 
phy, however succinct, would in the present case be at 
once inappropriate and impossible, I venture to hope 
that such a delineation of his character as it may be in 
my power to give — imperfect, partial, and possibly one- 
sided as it may prove — will both add some little in- 
terest to his writings, aud derive a real value from them. 
And I entertain this hope, not merely on the general 

b 
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^ound, that the finer the qualities we discern in the 
intellectual efforts of any mind, the more do we wish to 
know of it in its other relations^ but also for reasons 
which have a special applicability to the present case. 
Mr. E.oscoe*s finest poems and essays, though springing 
from the deepest and most characteristic experience of 
his own life, do not outline his own personality vividly 
on the mind of the reader. There are minds, not, I 
think, usually the very highest, which seem to daguer- 
reotype themselves on the minutest fragments of their 
works, so that a thousand reduplications of the same 
image look out from them upon the reader, like the in- 
numerable reflections from the faces of a crystal. This 
is perhaps more rarely the case with men of poetic tem- 
perament, whose characters are often, though by no 
means always, wanting in sharp outlines, than^ with 
other minds of equal power ; and assuredly my btt)ther- 
in-law's character was not of this superficially strongly- 
marked class. 

He has himself, with characteristic insight, criticised 
the ^' favourite notion of modern biographers, that a man 
ought to be made to write his own life ; that a vivid and 
faithful image can only be obtained, and can be fully ob- 
tained, from the self-delineation, conscious or unconscious, 
of the man himself." No doubt there are cases where this 
does give a complete image of character; and scarcely in 
any case can a vivid and true image be obtained with- 
out the use of this means. But it is oftener true, as 
Mr. Eoscoe, in the essay to which I have alluded, with 
perhaps a somewhat too universal application, asserts, 
that "as a man can never see his whole image in a 
glass, so he can never form a complete reflection of 
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himself in his own mind. The external biographer 
meanwhile can walk round him: though he can never 
get quite close, he can gather up a thousand clues from 
the observations of others, — ^fragmentary, and often, no 
doubt, delusive, yet still cai^rying with them on the 
whole, to a man of discrimination, sufficient tTidicia of 
their truth or falsehood. From these, and from his own 
experience, — ^for he does not occupy the most favourable 
position for his art unless he has been intimate with 
his subject, — a man may form a more complete, and on 
tho whole a more truthful, image of another than any 
man can give of himself."* 

Indeed, any self-portraiture, and still more any un- 
conscious and unintentional self-portraiture, is apt, to 
use once more one of Mr. Koscoe's own phrases, " to 
overflow into the background" of those general thoughts 
and interests with which the character portrayed was 
chiefly occupied. You can see clearly enough from such 
accidental self-delineations where a man has been in 
definite conflict with the world of thought and feeling 
around him, — in brief, the influences he withstood, — 
but not so distinctly those which he assimilated, and to 
which he yielded ; and all those features of his charac- 
ter in which he had no marked relation at all to the 
general temper of the society and times around him, 
although they may be essential to any living insight> 
are apt to be altogether merged. Mr. Roscoe's poems 
and essays will call up, I should think, before every 
clear-sighted reader the Image of a character deep and 
subtle, showing rare harmony and fine humour, full of 
graceful fiEmcies, and possessed of no little imaginative 

* Essay vi. 7%oma* Moore, 
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power ; but they will not, in all probability, convey a 
vivid personal impression of the author, and will cer- 
tainly fail entirely to give any conception of the re- 
markable influence which he exercised over the few 
men who knew him intimately, and of the depth of the 
affection which he excited. It is this deficiency which, 
so far as is in my power, I am anxious to supply. I 
know well that there are some who, while in their af- 
fection and honour for my brother-in-law they would 
not yield even to me, will not be able to accept, without 
qualifications and reserves, the sketch whidi is the best 
that I can give. But as every picture is necessarily 
coloured by the limited experience, and the often still 
more limited capacity for experience, of the man who 
draws it, this is a defect which I cannot remedy, except 
by endeavouring to the utmost to correct the one-sided- 
ness of my own impression through a sincere effort to 
enter into that of others. 

In a short review which Mr. Roscoe once wrote on 
occasion of the publication of the memoir of Kichard 
Keynolds by a friend of his own, Mrs. Richard Eath- 
bone, there occurs so characteristic a passage in refer- 
ence to the purposes and uses of such delineations as 
the one I am attempting, that I cannot forbear quoting 
it. " It is not unusual," he wrote, " to hear the 
querulous remonstrance, * What had he done or said, 
that his life should be written ? he wasn't a great 
man.' Yet the fact is that, though striking events 
in a life, brilliant intellectual display, and a share in 
concerns of universal importance, give to the record 
of a life a hold upon public attention, and are almost 
essential to make it widely popular, it is not men who 



• •• 
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are thus distinguished by nature or circumstance who 
most characteristically require the after labours of the 
biographer to fill up the measure of their services to 
society, and to give a wider scope and more permanent 
form to their influence. A life of Marlborough is of uni- 
versal interest, but in very small measure because it is a 
life ; more because it is an account of great actions, and 
a history of his times. Little we obtain from the image 
of the thin illiterate young man, or the picture of his and 
his wife^s court intrigues. A memoir of Shakspere adds 
little to the works of Shakspere ; and the lives of Cole- 
ridge, of Watt, of Chatham, would bear to be forgotten 
with but little detraction from the fruits of their several 
careers. Not that the record of them is without value, 
far from it ; it adds to our knowledge of things, of men, 
and, above all, of character. All we mean is, that the 
characteristic work of such men is done, not by the ex- 
hibition of the tenor of a life, but by special matters 
achieved, which are their own monuments. Where, 
however, personal character is the main source of their 
influence on others, — where the unconscious labourer, 
pressing forward in faithful service, reflects a glory from 
his upturned countenance, scatters the fire of his aspira- 
tion in surrounding hearts, and by the subtle impress 
of spirit upon spirit, refines conscience, warms enthusi- 
asm, and quickens effort, — there it is that a life, a record, 
a portrait, is most needed. The chief work, indeed, is 
done without it; many a heart moulded, many a course 
changed, many a soul set in motion, purified, redeemed 
by contact with the living man; and the influence 
spreads from mind to mind like circles in the water. 
But, like such circles, this influence grows less discern- 
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ible and fainter as it spreads, and it is a great thing to 
stamp with permanence its original sources, however in- 
adequate and fragmentary may be the image preserved." 

None of the few who knew Mr. Koscoe intimately 
will hesitate to declare this language, emphatic as it is, 
to be strictly applicable to the kind of power which he 
himself actually exerted within a narrow circle, and 
over some at least whose natures were far from speci- 
ally susceptible of that mutual influence which equals 
usually wield over equals. This was not one of the 
cases in which the only characteristic work effected was 
"by special matters achieved, which are their own 
monuments.'* That some of my brother-in-law's lite- 
rary achievements, inconsiderable as they are in bulk, 
may prove to be enduring, I feel some confidence. But 
I am quite sure that they will not be in the highest 
sense, or in the sight of God, his most characteristic and 
noblest work. 

Of Mr. Koscoe's external life there is, as I have 
already intimated, little to relate, and I shall not at- 
tempt to follow a chronological order. All that I can 
do is to reproduce, in some inadequate way, the very 
deep impression which during the last eleven or twelve 
years of his life, the period of our intimacy, his mind 
left upon my own. And as, when any thing like in- 
timacy between us began, his character was already 
mature, — mature it always was in comparison with 
men of his own age, and at that time he was already 
twenty-five, — I should be obliged to lay quite a fake 
stress on uncertain and possibly fanciful distinctions, if 
I attempted to dwell on the slight changes which time 
may have seemed to me to produce in bis character. 
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William Caldwell Roscoe was bom in Liverpool on 
the 20th September 1823. He was the eldest son of 
William Stanley Roscoe, himself the eldest son of the 
self-raised and self-educated historian of the times of 
Lorenzo de' Medici and Leo X. My brother-in-law's 
literary tastes thus descended to him through two 
generations. And his father, at least, possessed the 
genuine poetic temperament, slight as are the fruits of 
it which remain. He published a single thin volume 
of poems, which, though not suflSciently powerful to 
compel popular admiration, nor sufficiently marked by 
broad intellectual characteristics to command the atten- 
tion of men of general culture unless they were also 
poets, contains many short pieces of great beauty, 
pathos, melody, and true simplicity. They are, like the 
younger poems of his son, in general somewhat too 
ideal to take hold of the popular imagination of the 
present day ; — ^in short, the poems of a man who did not 
live eagerly in the life of his generation, but rather 
shrank apart from it to a world of spiritual fancy and 
hope. The lines written by my brother-in-law a few 
days after his father's death, when just twenty years of 
age, " in his father's accustomed walk," * and with the 
echo of his father's own beautiful verses still ringing in 
his ears, will give some indication of the mental and 
moral cast of mind which he inherited from him, while 
he had a vein of deeper power which was purely his 
own. His mother was the eldest daughter of James 
Caldwell, Esq., of Linley Wood, in Staffordshire. She 
survived her husband ten years ; and one of the most 
beautiful of her son's sonnets f delineates her 6^thfully 
• See p. 26. f See p. 80. 
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in the unwonted beauty and childlike grace of her old 
age.* 

He was never at any public school, but attended a 
private school in Liverpool. His father, like his paternal 
grandfather, was a Unitarian, and when Mr. Eoscoe left 
school he entered University College, London, and took 
his degree in the University of London in 1843. It 
was during his studies at University College that my 
acquaintance with him first began, though it was not 
till some years later that I knew him at all intimately. 
After leaving college, he entered himself on the books 
of the Middle Temple, and was called to the bar in 
1850. His health, always delicate, was permanently 
impaired by repeated and severe attacks of asthma, 
which so debilitated him, that he felt himself obliged, 
after a trial of little more than two years, to relinquish 
all hopes of distinction in his profession, and to adopt 
some less tasking mode of life; and he subsequently 
became a partner with my brother in a granite quarry 
in North Wales. He still, however, not unfrequently 
went circuit as marshal to Mr. Justice Crompton ; and 
latterly he devoted a large portion of his leisure to 
literary pursuits. 

Here it will be best to abandon altogether even the 
form of narrative, since such facts of his life as bear 
upon the illustration of his character and genius will 
fall into their most natural and appropriate place in a 
sketch of his character. 

Mr. Eoscoe was of the middle height, or perhaps 

* In the letter from the Rer. John H. Thorn appended to this 
memoir will be fbmid a delineation, and, I think, a most fidthftil 
as well as g^raceful one, of Mr. Boscoe's father and mother. 
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rather above it; symmetrical and active, though a 
slight stoop was observable for some years before his 
death. His complexion, when he was well, approached 
the florid; and his hair, of which he had very little 
during the last few years of his life, was brown. His 
face was handsome, and its expression was more varied 
and more apt to vary rapidly than almost any I have 
ever known. Its general aspect was bright and re- 
markably genial ; though his gray eyes, which could be 
observant and keen enough and sometimes almost cold, 
had often a lost abstracted air. His sight, which was 
by no means strong, was also very short ^ and the eye- 
glass which, as a shortsighted man, he wore was almost 
a part of himself. The large and sensitive orbits of 
the eyes and the equally sensitive eyelids, — indeed, in 
a less degree the muscles of the whole face, — exhibited 
the vibrations of a nervous temperament. His mouth 
was singularly sweet, and his smile full of humour and 
enjoyment ; his chin was small ; his nose aquiline, and 
finely moulded ; his forehead full, and delicately arched; 
his head was small in proportion to his height, and the 
whole expression of his countenance had in it some- 
thing of a feminine grace. The bearing of his head 
was that of a man at once contemplative and decisive, 
not of massive strength, but of distinct self-reliant 
character. His gait, which had something of a swing- 
ing movement when alone, was, when in company, firm 
and dignified. His countenance was not easy to read, 
at least beyond a certain point; there was always in it 
an undertone of reserved character. Beneath the genial 
and communicative expression there was a meditative 
and even solitary air. His eyes seemed to me more in- 
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straments of his intellect than media of expression for 
his feelings. And, though very rarely, his countenance 
could be almost austere. More often it was deliberative, 
or, as it were, judicial. There was always a certain 
dignity, not to say stateliness, about his bearing to 
strangers. I still vividly remember the embarrassment 
with which, when he occupied the Chair in the College 
Debating Society, I used to catch his eye gravely fixed 
on me as I uttered my boyish eloquence or my fanatical 
political creed. The carefully prepared metaphor, or 
the abstract principles of political justice which were 
there poured forth, often came to a premature close, 
under the expression of fixed attention and considera- 
tion with which he surveyed the speakers. Some of us 
had an uncomfortable feeling that our unripe enthu- 
siasms would ill bear that dignified scrutiny. Not, 
however, that there was the least touch of pompous 
affectation about him. But besides a very keen sense 
of what was the appropriate bearing in different social 
positions, he had really far more that was judicial in his 
intellect than any man among his contemporaries. I 
never knew a young face so distinctly marked with the 
expression of an independent yudgm&ni habitually ex- 
ercised. 

Educated as he was in a private school, and after- 
wards in a London college, where there was neither 
opportunity nor, as far as I can remember in the latter 
case, much taste for physical exercises, it may be worth 
noting that both his temperament and his natural 
dexterity fitted him to excel in such as he attempted. 
He had great self-possession, and if at any time he him- 
self doubted his complete command of his own powers. 
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he would not desist till he had acquired it. At college 
he was frequently to be seen in all kinds of dangerous 
places, — on the roof and among the unfinished portions 
of the buildings near the dome, where it required both 
self-possession and a good head to follow him. And I 
have often heard of his crossing on a long and narrow 
plank from the top of one lofty house to another, from 
the desire either to test or to discipline his own steadi- 
ness of nerve. At sea he would mount into the rigging 
even when the ship was rolling badly, — which in a mere 
landsman required much courage as well as expertness. 
At school he was a proficient in the art of walking 
upon stilts ; and I remember the surprise with which, 
about four or five years ago, T saw him mount a gigantic 
pair which were lying, for the use of those who could 
use them, by the side of the Dyfie in Montgomeryshire, 
and after walking some steps on the bank, proceed to 
ford by their aid the stream, which had a rough stony 
bottom, a very strong current, and was from about two 
and a half to three feet deep and sixty wide. He nearly 
succeeded ; but not having mounted a pair for at least 
sixteen years, he was obliged, to our great amusement, 
to jump off them into the water before quite reaching 
the opposite bank. He was fond of skating, shooting, 
and swimming, and would have been extremely expert 
in all these exercises had he had more opportunities of 
practice. Mr. Boscoe was by no means a disciple of 
what has recently been termed the school of " muscular 
Christianity," but he had in a very marked degree what 
he himself justly denies to Moore, an " out-of-doors'' 
mind. 
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In what is called physical constitution he never gave 
the impression of a strong man. There was no appear- 
ance of wiriness or tenacity about him; and one sign of 
this frailty of constitution was, I think, the very rapidly 
increasing indications of age in his face and bearing 
which all his friends observed during the last few years 
of his life, though he died at the early age of thirty-five. 
He himself often dwelt on his feelings of old age and 
decaying memory. In a letter I had from him about 
two years before his death, when he had been sufiering 
as usual from asthma, he speaks with humorous cari- 
cature of these feelings. " As for me, I have all the 
sensations of an old man of sixty ; I know all he feels. 
My mind is a chaos as far as knowledge goes. I con- 
found Agamemnon and Achilles in my own mind, believe 
that Friam was found sitting in the ruins of Carthage 
and said something to a slave. A dagger is mixed up 
with it. I believe, and do not believe, that Montesquieu 
and Nestor were two French prelates, famous, the one 
for sanctity, the other for funeral-sermons. I hrwiji) 
Robespierre was a little man, and broke his jaw-bone 
with a pistol-shot. I hn/yw they took the Bastille, and 
this is what I know of the French Hevolution. I see 
all the papers are fiill of India now : I remember about 
India. There's a story of the Black Hole of Bombay, 
and Lord Clive was tried in Westminster Hall about 
some old Indian ladies' jewelry. There was Warren 
Hastings tooj he was out in India. It was after he 
came back, I suppose, that that curious scene took 
place with Richard III. You remember about his 
^baring his shrivelled arm.' He was executed, I think; 
but perhaps there is some confusion. I know not the 
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rudiments of any language. I had as lief be damned as 
set on in Cornelius Nepos. I read sometimes, but it is 
only * aliois to oblivion.' " 

And with all his very large capacity for enjoyment 
of life, social and personal, there was ever an appearance 
of a light hold upon it, something that «poke of an 
organisation fitted to receive and reflect the finest 
impressions, but yet lightly held together, not giving 
the impression of a strong latent vitality at the centre 
able to bear any unusual drain. Some men seem to 
possess more vitality than they ever use, to have much 
and spend little; they are equal to very exhausting 
occasional efforts, because, as it seems, they use so 
much less than they have to use in the ordinary course 
of life. Mr. Roscoe gave just the opposite impression. 
There was a diffused delicacy of receptive power about 
him, unaccompanied by any corresponding tenacity and 
central retentiveness. He had little in him of adapta- 
tion for what most men are obliged to be, — the beast of 
burden. Not that he shrank from necessary labour; 
instead of being impatient of it, he was more inclined 
to be too patient under it, to prolong and diflnse the 
attention he gave to it rather than to concentrate and 
have done with it. Instead of bracing himself to work 
as to a definite struggle, he allowed his task to pervade 
him; and he was always best adapted to work which, 
like literary work, rather gained than lost by this dif- 
fused sort of blending with his whole mind. The same 
was true of the mode in which pain and grief and dis- 
ease affected him ; they seemed to spread all through 
him, to wear and weaken him on all sides, rather than 
to take acute forms. 
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This appearance of fragile harmony of nature gave 
to superficial observers a false impression of want of 
depth of character. I remember my first impression 
of him at college was of a purely cBsthetic man. The 
ideal life and aims which constituted his inner character 
did not strongly impress themselves on his outward 
bearing. It seemed, especially in his earlier days, as 
if his inward and contemplative life were deficient in 
springs of expansive power, and failed to reflect itself 
in his external demeanour; and to the last there was a 
want of concentrating and clinging capacity about both 
his mental and physical constitution. He did not rally 
his power on a given point, but kept a light touch on all. 
He always gave the impression of a man who, though 
he did not easily surrender purposes, yet did not quickly 
or elderly work them out : there was no impatience to 
embody them ; they were entertained long, and realized 
slowly, if at all. The frailty of organisation which pro- 
bably produced this indisposition to make the final, 
critical, and realising effort of mind which turns pur- 
poses into action, also produced in him a profound and 
chronic sende of the shortness of life. He had no want 
of love of life. In some of his saddest hours he ex- 
pressed his strong wish to live, and his power to enjoy 
was always large in even tolerable health. But he never 
had that sense of solidity, duration, firm possession of 
life or any thing earthly which is rather the rule than 
tib.« exception among men. The transience of human 
things never took him by surprise; it only renewed 
that dream-like habit of mind which was occasional 
with him at all times. And it is a proof that this sense 
of transience was in him deeply rooted, that when it 
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was strongest it rather paralysed than stimulated his 
practical power. Stronger men, if once for a moment 
they get a true glimpse of the instability of mortal 
things, are driven into all kinds of temporary efforts 
to anticipate the danger they thus for the first time 
yividly realise. But when this sense was deepest with 
my brother-in-law, it rather seemed to absorb him in 
passive contemplation. He often speaks in his letters 
of '^gazing habitually over this bank and sand of time to 
the overflowing sea beyond." " Sometimes," he writes, 
" this feeling grows too strong, as if there were too short 
a time here to render exertion worth while." In other 
letters, written at quite different times and under other 
influences, the same thought is repeated almost in the 
same words. It was, — ^not hahitual to him, — but very 
frequent with him. " 1 want occupation," he wrote to 
me about a year before his death, '^ and yet am quite 
unfit for and unequal to it." This was untrue ; for he 
was working diligently at the time, and he had just 
finished one of the finest of his essays. But it expressed 
his chronic sense of a deficiency in vital tenacity. 

At college, his own tastes drew him to the study of 
classics and English literature. In mathematics he was 
not deficient, but not deeply interested. He mastered 
enough to carry him through his degree, and really 
enjoyed, I believe, the study of Euclid. The " mixed 
mathematics" he did not like; I remember, at a very 
recent period, his professing laughingly his scepticism 
of the law of motion that Action and Eeaction are 
equal. ** Any traces of phrenzy you may detect in 
this note," he wrote to a friend at the time he was pre- 
paring for his degree, *' attribute to the single mov- 
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able pulley considered when the strings are not parallel." 
In logic and mental philosophy he took a deep interest, 
though he gaye little formal attention to these studies 
at college. Nor was he ever a really sound classical 
scholar, owing partly, no doubt, to his far deeper in- 
terest in the literature which his classical studies opened 
to him; and partly, I believe, to the defective and 
loose nature of his preparatory training in the founda- 
tions of the Greek and Latin languages. " If I were a 
good scholar or a good historian like yourself," he wrote 
to a firiend, " destiny might play at football with me ; 
but the constant sense of a very defective education 
oppresses me at every turn. I am continually engaged 
upon something I ought to have known at fifteen." The 
purely professorial system pursued in University Col- 
lege, London, is by no means well adapted to remedy 
defects caused by any want of thoroughness in an elemen- 
tary school education ; and Mr. Eoscoe, though he knew 
enough to read the principal Latin and Greek authors 
with a real appreciation of the literary riches they con- 
tained, never affected to be an accurate scholar. 

It was to the English and Scandinavian literature 
that he devoted himself; and I think his mind was 
permanently influenced by his study of the Elizabethan 
poets. He literally steeped himself in them for several 
years, and the result may be clearly seen in his early 
tragedy of JSlidtiJce, which is altogether Elizabethan in 
manner and conception. I do not think his imagi- 
nation ever assimilated in like manner the Scandi- 
navian literature, though he worked hard at it, and 
learned Icelandic in order to master it. His mind was 
little calculated to enter into those primeval, grotesque. 
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and often shapeless forms of human worship and poetry. 
It was essentially self-possessed, graceful^ and harmo- 
nious; and he failed even more completely, I think, to 
find food for his own fancy, or even to detect any clear 
relations to the deeper workings of his own mind, in 
those traditions of the first gropings of Northern faith 
and speculation, than Mr. Matthew Arnold, from dif- 
ferent, but perhaps analogous causes, has failed to 
create any adequate artistic framework for the same 
mythology in his poem of " Balder Dead." That re- 
gion is altogether too fall of huge, half-formed, inchoate 
thoughts and agencies to be suitable for the quarrying 
of any imagination which is absolutely impelled to 
find, or create, unity, completeness, harmony. Among 
modern English thinkers, Mr. Oarlyle has fairly earned 
the right to keep Odin and Thor to himself. But 
though he gained little, I think, from this study, Mr. 
Eoscoe was thoroughly fascinated by the Eddas, and 
ten years after he had left college returned to the sub- 
ject, and digested his knowledge into two essays upon 
them. They are, however, so much of reaiimes, and 
show, on the whole, so much less of original intellectual 
activity or insight than most of his writings, that it did 
not seem desirable to reproduce them. 

His study of the Elizabethan poets and drama, on 
the other hand, in a great measure determined the 
bent of his genius. Shakspere's plays were completely 
worked into the substance of his imagination; and in 
many respects, of course, his intimate familiarity both 
with the master and the school enriched his resources 
both as critic and as poet. In one respect, I think, it 
somewhat misled him. Convinced, truly enough, that 

c 
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the delineation of human nature^ as a whole> is the 
highest task of literatnie^ and that the most peifecfi 
delineation of hnman nature must be dramatic^ ho was 
led to throw his own creatiYe power into dxamatie 
formsy for which I do not think it was natnrallj the 
best qualified. Be this ta it may, there can be no 
doubt that his Elizabei^aa studies determined in great 
degree his literary standard, creed, and aim. There 
is no essay whkh brings out the influence of these 
studies on Mr. Eoscoe's critieal power better than 
the fine essay on Mr. Arnold^s attempt to reintro^ 
doce the classical type of the drama into English lite*- 
rature. 

Mr. Eoseoe inherited fibom his father and grand- 
father a very deep interest in Natural History; but 
with him it nerer became a strictly scientific study, 
and I thmk, eren as an interest, ibever extendsed mudi 
beyond the liying inftueaees- put forth by Nature, and 
the quamt aspects of animal life. His pleasure in study- 
ing the habits and instinets of animals was part of his 
vevy natwe ; but I never saw much trace ol any deep 
interest in the classificatory sciences, as suc^ to whidi 
these stu<£es. naturally lead. He would warmly defend 
their value, intellectual and mora), against all seepiia 
who might hi^pen to extol nunro human studies; But 
his real interest lay in another direction. I was ex* 
posed, r remember, on more than one occanBon to his 
good-humoured raillery for my tameless ignorance of 
sueh matters. Be had a sl«i^mg joke against me oa 
the blanknesa of mind which I once betrayed as to the 
naiture of the nylghau ; and he scoffed at me mueh for 
some l^nd assertion whidi I ntade, as I believed on 
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aotiKnitj, that ^e '^ conies'* in the 104th Psalm were 
a sort of rabbit. 

But his own delight in these subjectB was, in fact^ 
rather imaginatiye than scientifie. The key to it is to be 
found, I belieye, in the following sinking passage firom 
an essay which^ as a whole, I hare not thought it advis- 
able to repubfish. It was written on the pablication of 
Mr. Waterton's latest volume: After observing that Mr. 
Waterton, thaagh by no means inclined to keep his own 
individuality in the background, always describes the 
world of Nature as existing independently of himself,. 
'^ and not sim|^ for the sake of its bearing em his own 
moods and states of mind," he goes on to say: ^Per- 
haps this is one of the great uses of Natural History 
as a study and occupation for the mind. A man who 
gazes only on the external features of inanimate nature, 
lovely and awfol in her various aspects and absorMng 
m her influence, is apt to become brooding and self- 
engrossed.. He can identify what he sees too closdy^ 
with himself and his own emotions; he can coniound 
what he gives and what he receives. The vaporous 
streak's or white cumulated towers of eloudland ; the 
rippling of green waves on the shingle; the soft refresh- 
ing rushing of long-awaited rain; the morning aspect of 
the winter hills, white and motionless, when the moon, 
paler than her wont, shrinks westward with the crowd- 
ing stars, and soft dawning yellow spreads above the 
eastern heights ;= — such; sights as these, or the sound of 
the wind among foliage, the running of streams, or the 
muttering of distant storm, speak through the senses 
to the emotions; they rouse memory and hope, joy 
and sadness, but not thought. If we think at all, it is 
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of their influence on ourselves : they raise our hearts 
upwards, but do not expand our minds; they may 
cause us to mingle our own existence with that around 
us, but they never carry us out of ourselves ; we may 
be self-diffused, but are never self-lost. Not so when 
we come to contemplate life even in its meanest forms; 
we do not easily confuse ourselves with this, it is some- 
thing which moves too much on another axis. When 
in our solitary musings we see a weasel creep out of a 
heap of stones, we forget our own troubles, and ask our- 
selves where he is going, what he is about, what cares his 
may be, and how lie provides for his family ; we long 
to converse with him, like Xailoun with the Kardouon. 
The chattering of an alarmed squirrel, or the plunge of a 
water-rat, is a sovereign recipe to some happily- consti- 
tuted minds against melancholy. Sounds are more cap- 
able than sights of being drawn in as ministers to our 
own reigning sentiment of the moment; and the poet 
never summoned up a more truthful and forcible illus- 
tration of sadness in passion-weakened minds than, 

' In dark summer dawns. 
The earliest pipe of half -awakened birds 
To dying ears.' 

Yet who that, after a night of anxiety or labour, hears 
the clear strong note of the thrush anticipating the 
summer daybreak, but feels diverted from himself, and, 
in consequence, stronger ; and if you see him perched 
on the topmost twig of some tall poplar, swelling his 
speckled breast and rejoicing in the freshness of mom- 
i°gj your cares must be deep if he do not betray you 
into a temporary oblivion of them." 

This is not only fine and true, but it is extremely 
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characteristic. There was no greater relief and rest to 
Mr. Eoscoe's imagination than the one here indicated. 
He delighted in a kind of speculative sympathy with 
the world of lower animals. He felt keenly the burden 
of the higher imaginative life. It was a necessity laid 
upon him to strive after some imaginative presentation 
of the supernatural moods of human thought ; it was a 
vivid pleasure and relief to study the narrowly limited 
natures beneath him. Moreover^ his humour^ as well 
as his imagination, had full play in the attempt to con- 
ceive an existence resembling ours, but released from 
its spiritual and moral conditions. His fancy dwelt 
much on the interior life of the animal creation. He 
delighted to entertain children with stories of which 
pelicans, pufBns, grasshoppers, crickets, ponies, or dogs 
were the heroes. Reyna/rd tke Fox was one of his 
favourite books as a child ; and it almost ^' broke his 
heart," he said, when, in later life, he met with a beau- 
tifully illustrated edition of it which was fitted with a 
" moral conclusion." It was, he said, " like the wicked 
doctor who put pills instead of plums into his pudding." 
The true charm of the animal world for him was, 
that it had independent life enough of its own to call 
much fancy and insight into play in interpreting it, and 
yet was so completely v/niruyral. It gave a free range 
and sufficient hints to excite the imagination, without 
calling out that exhausting effort by which the spirit 
reaches into a world above itself. Mr. Eoscoe says, in 
his essay on Ghosts, that the occupation which the new 
spirit-media attribute to the world of angels is about as 
noble as it would be for Man to occupy himself in 
breathing into the mind of a dog the suggestions 
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'' bark/' '' Bmell a rat," or " in dictating the dreams and 
waking thoughtB of a growing litter of pigs." This 
remark brings with inexpressible humour and foroe be- 
fore the mind the real existence of a quasi-mental world 
in the lower creation, on the conscious life of which 
moral and spiritual law has no bearing whatever, nay, 
with which it stands in grotesque contrast. And hence 
exactly its attraction for him. The facts of Natural 
History give a kind of glimpse of the pleasures, and 
domestic occupations, and politics, so to say, of such a 
world -^ hints which his imagination could expand to 
almost any extent without any of that tension which its 
higher tasks require. The effort to conceive the cares 
and aims of the weasel and the water-rat was not only 
a plunge into a fresh and independent world, but one 
beyond the reach of those haunting moral and spiritual 
lights and shadows, which sometimes strained Mr, 
!Roscoe's imagination beyond a healthy temper. 

His delight in the world of Bowers and vegetation, 
which was equally great, if not greater, arose &om 
almost an opposite cause. Here there was no quaint 
independent life to rouse his curiosity and stimulate his 
fismcy; but the symbolic meanings and the clustered 
associations which connect themselves with the beauties 
and seasonal changes of Bowers and trees wrought upon 
his higher imagination. Instead of distracting him, 
they reflected back with new vividness on his mind all 
the higher, sweeter, or sadder influences with which 
they were indissolubly united. I found among his 
papers a fine unfinished fragment of poetry vividly ex- 
pressing this feeling, which may be better inserted here 
perhaps than elsewhere : 
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" There is a sadness in this heavenly breeee^ 
And melancholy in this mountain air ; 
Sad^ soft, autunmal beauty steeps these trees, 
Sad, sad^ and yet so £ur 1 

The purple faoUows in ihe moontain steeps. 
The slanting radiance sweeping o'er the hill. 
The silent misty shapes of yellow elms. 
And hedgerows where the woodbine lingers stall, — 

All these are clothed upon with sad affecrtion. 
And ilie sweet air is aatuiate with grief ; 
So tkat mine eye drinks M>rrcv^ iUtd J htpea/tke 
That whence I soiight rel^fJ" 

The animal world has just enough independent life to 
render it unsuitable as an imaginatire instrument for 
symbolizing human emotions; while the periodic growth 
of the seasons is just living enough to shadow forth 
those emotions^ and not independent enough to break 
the spell of meditative solitude. 

Mr. Roscoe had something, too, of Goethe's vivid 
sympathy with the phenomena of vegetable growth. He 
thoroughly loved his garden, and would potter about 
among his plants and vegetables, in spite of the im- 
patient expostulations of friends who wanted his cod- 
versation or attention, with the manner of a man who 
draws fresh life from the growing things around him. 
Several of his most beautiful poemfi express this side of 
his nature; as, for example, that^ perhaps the most per- 
fect of aU, addressed to his wife;* and the thoroughly 
characteristic lines to '' Little A. C. in the Garden at 
Eastbury.^f 

How profoundly he felt the natural and almost moral 
influence of the various seasons, his letters as well as his 

•p. 71. tPb4a 
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poetry abundantly prove. Spring especially, when, in 
his own language, 

" The green woods are disenchanted. 
And all the air is odour-haunted," 

never ceased to produce a very powerful influence on 
his thoughts as well as his poetry. "It is a time of 
year," he wrote to me one spring, " when all old joys 
and all old sorrows, and all that might have been and 
is not, throng with irresistible force into the heart and 
cause bewilderment — a sadness and a pleasure so in- 
extricably mingled, and so subtle and illusive, that, more 
than any other sensations, they make one doubt one's 
own individuality and substantive existence. One feels 
like an instrument that the Spring airs play upon." 
/The same feeling he has expressed in many of the 
smaller poems, and almost literally reproduced in the fol- 
lowing fine lines, written probably at the same time : 

'* Now that the year 
Kenews her youth and soft winds blow, — 
Gray blossoms qp. the elms appear. 
And the early flower-buds show, — 
I know the^spring breath in the air, 
The scattered sunshine on the hills. 
The warmth, the fragrance every where. 
The swelling sense that Nature fills. 
Throng to the bosom to destroy 
With fond regrets of former joy." 

Again, in autumn, he wrote from Wales to another 
friend: ''I am very sorry to hear you are under the 
influence of downheartedness again, just at the com- 
mencement of the winter campaign. Yet I can sym- 
pathise with it too : it is just after one's autunm re- 
flections that one feels most keenly the burden of life/ 
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and the little strength one has to go on with it ; but it 
is something, too, to get dissatisfied with one's jog-trot, 
to review the way one is going, and start again with 
wider aims. ... The mountains in this changing 
weather look lovely, and the dingles and bits of wood 
by the river, just tinged with earliest autumn, give a 
richness and melancholy air to the country that make 
the whole more moving and delightful to me than I can 
express." 

This fine susceptibility to all natural influences was 
no less essential an element in Mr. Eoscoe^s intellectual 
constitution than the more conspicuous tastes which 
were the incentives to formal study ; and I have not, 
therefore, hesitated to dwell on them at equal length. 
But I may perhaps best give some impression of the in- 
tellectual texture of his mind as a whole by quoting one 
of his own descriptions of a character in an unfinished 
— or rather, only just commenced — ^tale, which I know 
he intended to be in some sense an impersonation of 
his own characteristic powers and deficiencies, though 
he intended also to magnify the distinctive features. 
It gives, I think, no untrue picture of the general 
structure of his intellect. After describing a character 
intended to contrast with that in which he sought thus 
far to delineate himself, — an intellect which " moved in 
starts," which mastered, by distinct efforts, distinct 
branches of knowledge, whose acquirements were 
^'specific and sometimes profound," and in which the 
boundary-lines between knowledge and ignorance were 
sharply marked, — he continued, ** How different was 
Temple ! His character from the first seemed evenly 
balanced, and was so ; and the changes in it were gradual 
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and imperceptible. It was like a cord of fine threads ; 
and if by degrees some were lost or changed, it was not 
till this process had affected ihe bulk that its nature was 
peapceived to be changed. And his mind was lik« his 
nature, subtle and wide-grasping, but wanting in pre- 
cision and accuracy ; nothing was utterly unknown to 
him, nothing perfectly known. Few ideas of other 
men but came to him as in some degree familiar, from 
having been previously touched by his far-searching 
imagination ; but all his theories were part of an un- 
completed whole, all his acquisitions materials for future 
acquirements. He said many things which were seized, 
on and appropriated by lower minds ; but his ideas were 
so transient that he often met tiiem again in the mouths 
or writings of others without being conscious that they 
had emanated from hin^elf." This is a true description 
of Mr. Eoscoe's intellectual character, the deficiencies in 
which were increased by a defective memory and im- 
perfect health. It was, as he says, full of delicate and 
infinitely various cords, but it was wanting in retentive- 
ness ; and when he had once extracted the ideal element 
from any study he had pursued, though it gave a new 
colour to his own mind, he was apt to forget the sources 
whence he derived it, and to feel at a loss for the origin 
and justification of the impression which remained. 

One of the most prominent indications of the deli- 
cate and subtle organisation, if one may so speak of a 
spiritual thing, of Mr. Rosooe's intellect, — I mean the 
minute network of interlacing thought and feeling which 
he speaks of in the passage just quoted, — is the fine 
humour of which his essays and letters contain abundant 
proo^ and which was one of the most fiAscinating of his 
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social qualities. I suppose any man of finely balanced 
character, "^th a qukk eye to moral and intellectaal 
harmony and a stirring imagination, can scarcely fail to 
have some kind of perception of humour, some genidi 
sense of the moral disproportions of things, and some 
power of choosing a subtle and unexpected direction in 
which any imaginative exaggeration or suppression is 
inexpresfflbly quaint and ludicrous. Mr. Eoscoe had 
this &ciilty in a very high degree. His essays on Eogers 
and on Woman, as well as many others, have many 
tonches of humour at once subtle and in the highest 
degree enjoyable. His comment upon some of Mr. 
Bogers^s gossiping anecdotes of secondhand approaches 
to great persons will serve well enough to illustrate my 
meaning. "We have never," he says, "been able to 
find mu<^ satisfaction in seeing a person who has simply 
seen another. That degree of approximation to the 
King which consists in your brother having seen the 
Duke of Yoi^ is generally deemed unsatisfactory. 
TMs process is like constructing an opaque telescope 
to see an invisible object, or like travelling to York by 
<eonversati<m with the coachman who drives the first 
stage out of London." A Mend once happening to 
observe to him on the &tigne which resulted even to 
the muscles of the face, not so much from actual smiling 
as from a complaisant preparedness to smile through the 
long course of a wedding breakfast, he replied that he 
could well understand how wearying it must be to keep 
the mouth for such a length of time upon half-<»>ck. 

Mr. Boscoe's humour was of a kind something 
between that of Gray's letters and of Lamb's essays; 
not so caustic as the former, nor so deep and rich, of 
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course^ as the latter. Yet there was in it at times a 
flavour of irony, and an intellectual tone, which reminds 
one most of Gray, — at times a genial overflow of bright 
spirits, which is more like Lamb. 

I will §ive first some specimen of his irony. Like 
most thoughtful men, he was a good deal disgusted with 
the tremendous self-gratulation of the English public on 
occasion of the Great Exhibition in 1851. The "great 
plaything of the day," as he called it, did not deeply 
interest him; and to hear it spoken of as the highest 
achievement of the nineteenth century, naturally threw 
him into opposition. The following letter was written 
at the time : 

To Herbert New, JEaq, 

''Sessions, 19tli May 1851. 

"My dear New, — ^When are you coming to the 
Great Imposition, which the world, with Uie Times at its 
head, or rather at its back, as usual, is now engaged in 
worshipping 1 Every body on their knees saying, ' This 
alone have we lived for. Oh, God be praised we have 
seen so many engines together ! The greatest event in 
the world's history is this collection of what we have 
done for our own comforts and pleasure ! Hallelujah I 
we have got a big house and a great many things in it. 
Laus Deo ! it is made of glass ! Glory to God in the 
highest ! there is much indiflerent sculpture there. It 
is like the Day of Judgment, says the Times 1 

" * Prince Albert has sounded the depths of knowledge, 
and shown himself the loftiest genius of the age,' says a 
public speaker. * Let all our children go to school there,' 
say fathers of families. ^ Let us lecture there,' says a 
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Professor. * Strike a policeman with a whip nea/r the 
Great Exhibition P says a police magistrate. * Yes, sir. 
You may say the punishment is vastly disproportioned 
to the offence of a momentary loss of temper. You will 
be disgraced, lose your commission; but the Great 
Exhibition must be protected even at the expense of 
the most flagrant injustice, and I am sure to have the 
newspapers with me.' * There is much that is admirable 
and even great in the design, and yet more in the exe- 
cution, of the Great Exhibition, and many beautiful 
and wonderful things to be seen there ; but it is not a 
worthy object to engross the thoughts of a great nation, 
and it is not the solemn and important thing it is 
attempted to be made. Farewell I You will think I 
grow abusive ; but if it brings you to town while I am 
there, it will have done me a service for which I shall 
be grateful.— Yours, W. C. K." 

In a letter to me, writi)en at the same time, he says: 
"Here we still count the people who go to the Glass 
House, and also the people who come out, and remark 
to one another that this is the largest day but two, and 
wonder how many will go to-morrow : but are secretly 
sick of it ; and our country friends have got such radi- 
cally wrong and thoroughly ingrained notions from the 
Illiist/rated London News, that they refuse to believe 
any thing is what it is, say it ought to be larger or 
smaller, or more bright, or more beautiful, and are a 
prey to disappointment, which a few venture to express." 

In a tone of lighter banter, he wrote to me not long 

* The allusion is to the absurd penalty inflicted on an officer in 
the army who resisted some irritating act of the police near the 
Exhibition. 
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ago, when I bad, I believe, interpreted too literally some 
threat of literarj sevrntj on bis part : 

'' Y012 are becoming abscdutely Scoteb in your way 
of regarding any approach to a mild joke, or any de^ 
partiure from the directest aimplicity of statement. It 
is very sad to see a man endowed by nature with a 
considerable aj^eeiation £or humom', losing it like a 
stream swallowed np in the sands of political economy. 
I presume you now talk ' Bank' at dinner, and that 
your ' reins in the night season' summon you to medi- 
tate the 'history of prices.' Hasten, therefore, into 
Wales. Here we talk of pigs. We ask oursehrefl 
whether bean-meal will pay for cows to eat, and solve 
moral question^ as to mixing old and new milk Pons 
are still made in these rural districts, and we lead am 
existence independent of figures. We cannot under- 
stand the returns of the Bank of England account, and 
though very glad to know ' how they would shov under 
the old system,' have not the least idea how to do the 
smn. That * therefore'* in Wednesday's Times, as to 
how much dearer gold is in Paris than in London, is 
8^ to us, as it has ever been, an inexplicable mystery. 
Come down and free your mind from these things. We 
wiB rout up all the old stories, and put them in a rery 
dear point of view, explaining any thing that may seem 
to you obscure and opposed to ascertained fiicts, and 

* TUs was a traditional enigma, with wluch Mr. Boscoe loved 
to pose his friends, and alluded to a weekly assertion in the Times 
City urti«l« : '' The quotaction of gold In Plavn is | per ssUe cQscovitj 
and the short ezcfaango en Iimdaa is 25^*121 &axKS per pound. The 
Hint price of gold in London being Zl, lit, lOhd. per oz. for stand- 
sid fs^HA, it appears Iktrefan thait goM isvather more than 1-IOth 
per o«att deavsr ia Paris tfaaikkk London." 
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derote ourselyes geoerallj to rubbing up the leaa 
Scotcb and scientific side of jour ikature. It would 
be well if you would bring a Joe Miller with jou, and 
get it up before jou set a£ Don't strain your mind at. 
first to see the point of the jokes^ but try to laugh in 
faith; a better comprehension of them will sooa eome, 
and yoB will by and by regain your powersv TiU 
the tone of your mind is a little restored^ I think 
your friends should be very cautious in. what they say 
to you. Perhaps some intimate Mend, like Sanford, 
might set you a joke morning and night; and you 
would do well to bring it him the next day^ writtem 
out, to be sure yo« fully understood it." 

The following very amusing letter, in whidi he 
sketches prophetically the fate of some of his friends 
and the erents of the next fifby years,. wiH ramind 
many c^ Lamb's peculiar raillery. Indeedi, a letter 
of Charles Lamb's^ printed in the first Memorials, to 
a firiend in China, might possibly have suggested it, 
except that Mr. Boscoe was not one who erer imitated; 
and his awn genius so closely resenabled Lamb's in 
somie points, that there is no reason, to suspect aaay 
farther ground for the rather slight res^snblaBce. 

fo Henrktrt New, Usq. 

« Fi*. 17th, 1849. 

♦* My cclab New, — The most exemplary patience 
has been most abominably ill rewarded. It is now 
■«arly a year since I hare had ar fine from you. How 
Iha^e I des^nred this f- I secy if I do not pol in my 
oar soon^ you wiU forget me utterly, and only r^ain 
a vague impressioB that you once knew & man called 
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Roscoe; — ' good-natured fellow enough, if you remember 
rightly, but wanted parts, and retiring V I hate writing 
letters myself so much, that I should be sorry to inflict 
much of that pain on another ; but I do confess to this 
much weakness, that I love to have a general impres- 
sion that my friends are alive, and if well, why, so 
much the better. Once in six months, the handwriting 
of a friend is refreshing ; and it is agreeable too to have 
a fixed limit, on the expiration of which one may count 
with certainty on a friend's being dead; that a man 
might lament without any uneasiness as to his sorrow 
being wasted — or inasmuch as his friend was a bore 
(which, comfort yourself, you never were, not even when 
you were in love) rejoice ; for who that loved a man 
who was at once a friend and a bore, but, while he wept 
for the friend, must exult in the migration of the bore ? 
Sad experience has convinced me, that whatever be- 
comes of the soul, so much of it as constitutes the bore 
only migrates. Why, it is ages since I heard any thing 
of your good town of Evesham. You were retired 
enough before, but now I at times feel afraid that you 
must be buried in the complete seclusion of an earth- 
quake. M — must be very old by this time. . Are any 
of your daughters married yet ? You must want some 
grandchildren to solace your years, especially since you 
have given up business. — has accepted the chan- 
cellorship, but he is sick of dignities, and is much 
afflicted with the stone. Old G — too, they say, cannot 
last long now, though he has a wonderful energy, and 
walks out from his palace at Lambeth quite unattended 
every day. I never could quite reconcile myself to his 
change of opinions ; and I take some credit to myself 
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for being the only man of our set who, at the close of 
a long life, has retained the convictions with which he 
started. Vous aui/res say it is only indolence, luid that 
may be true; for since I came into that large West- 
Indian property I have lost a good deal of my energy, 
and, indeed, I seldom rise at all in these foggy winters, 
but shut up and light my bed-room with wax candles, 
as old Judge Maule used to do in 1848, being of his 
opinion, that it must be a d — d bad day that won't 
do to make a night of. 

" Well, we have seen strange things in our day. The 
conquest of Eussia by the Lombards and Circassians 
combined, and the foundation of their new empire to 
the north of the Black Sea, was unexpected j and nobody, 
when we were young, anticipated that the negroes 
would obtain possession of the whole northern con- 
tinent of America, taking advantage of all the whites 
having gone to the Diggings. That was before the 
women rose, and won their seats in Parliament. What 
a striking fact that was of seventeen reporters com- 
mitting suicide the next year, and of the Times being 
increased in its parliamentary reports to thirty-six pages ! 
The country must have been ruined if your son Edward 
had not invented the idea of giving in written speeches 
in imitation of pleadings. Oh, stop for Heaven's sake I 
Well, I will; but send me a line soon to say you are 
alive and weU^ and enjoying life in that snug little 
house of yours on the top of the hill. 

« Yours, W. C. K." 

The portion of this letter referring to the "rising 
of the women," and feminine speeches in Parliament, 

d 
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reminds me that Mr. Eoscoe's banter was sometimes 
misunderstood. Nearly ten years later he wrote a very 
fine essay on *^ Woman," in the Nalional Eeview, which 
brought down on the editor a storm of little epistles 
from matter-of-fiact ladies, more philanthropic than hu- 
morous, who conceived that the writer had seriously 
expressed disparaging views of the feminine character 
and faculties. A little patience and study of the article 
in question might have shown them how real and pro- 
found was his reverence for feminine powers of mind, 
although he did not think them exactly identical with 
those of men, and was willing to expose, by a little 
light raillery, the errors of those who did. Four years 
before this article was written, he had said in a letter 
to my brother, in relation to a similar discussion be- 
tween himself and the latter's wife, ^ Mrs. Button's 
doctrine about women is far more discreditaUe to her 
sex than mine. Mine, indeed, is not at all so. How- 
ever, I will discuss that with her when I come. Mean- 
while tell her I took a docile note of her message, and 
at bottom think better of her sex than most people. 
But I have an unhi^py clearness of vision which cannot ' 
be blind to truth even in defects, and even in those I 
most k>ve I must be critical or nothing. I love to fed 
excellences and talk of defects, — a habit which makes a 
man suspected and sometimes disliked, but is better 
than the converse,'' This last sentence was true. Mr. 
Boscoe was fastidious and a critic by nature, and yet no 
man enjoyed more sincerely, and noticed more quickly, 
the uncriticisable excellences combined with defects. 

Of a lighter kind of fim than any of the foregoing 
was the delicately touched caricature with which he 
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often filled bis letters to his friends. One of bis fa- 
vourite subjects was tbe professional tact and mental 
capacity required for excellence in tbe pursuit of pocket- 
picking and bousebreaking. He beld tbat, " pursued in 
a scientific and serious spirit," it was not witbout its 
strong recommendations; and always maintained tbat, 
could be but bave accepted tbe moral assumptions of tbe 
profession, be sbould bave excelled greatly in its practice. 
In a letter to bis friend Mr. T. Smitb Odler, be says, 
^* I sbould make a very good pickpocket, and sbould be 
sure wben transported to be distinguisbed for my good 
bebayiour. Wbat a splendid convert I sbould make 
according to tbe new plan, and bow I sbould flourisb 
on it !" Pocketpicking, be said, was intellectually tbe 
bigber brancb of tbe profession, because success in it 
required so mucb finer an insigbt into tbe mind and 
countenance of your victims. " Before you can enter 
into a gentleman's pocket," be asserted, " you must be 
able to enter into bis feelings.'' Tbe following playful 
letter on tbe gross in<;apacity of ordinary burglars, 
written, soon after leaving college, to a friend wbo bad 
recently bad an experience of tbe kind, is very cbarac- 
teristic of bim. 

To J. Lcmgton Sanford^ Esq. 

'* I know few tbings more entertaining tban baving 
one's bouse broken into, provided tbe thieves don't take 
tbings of value, which, by tbe by, they never do. The 
men wbo break into dwelling-bouses are men of little or 
no education, and of course, as the Americans say, with 
no *' moral sense,' practically, indeed, with little sense 
of any sort They never avail themselves of their op- 
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portunities. Thus, thieves broke into my grandfather's 
house, containing many valuables, and stole one cheese 
and many gooseberry pies ; these latter they devoured 
on the premises. Was this judicious ? Again, thieves 
broke into a friend's house and stole an old coat. The 
entry into this house was most ingeniously made. In 
fact, I incline to think they use up their energy and 
ingenuity in getting into the house, and when there 
don't know what to do. They have often broken into 
our house. The last time they succeeded in getting a 
pair of razors, after wasting their efforts in breaking 
open a sideboard drawer that was ru^ locked, and was 
filled with children's toys. They also tried to steal a 
portion of the lead outside the house. It is very amus- 
ing being awakened by them. I remember, when a 
small chap, trailing after my father in the early morn- 
ing, when thieves had broken in, and he thought them 
still in the house. I had got a long sabre, three times 
my size, and he a short cutlass j in vain I entreated 
him to change weapons, and pointed out how ill we 
were suited; he would retain the cutlass as better 
adapted for close quarters. Of course we found none. 
They had packed up some linen, but not taken it. 
Some time ago, while I was in London, my brothers 
were alarmed by the continued barking of a dog we 
kept in our garden. In great haste they sallied out in 
shirt and trousers, the one armed with a long French 
pistol and a rusty Highland claymore, the other with 
a stick and a German dagger. Arrived in the garden, 
a man fled down it, no doubt aghast at their warlike 
appearances, and was furiously pursued by dog and 
boys. He was heard frantically scrambling up the wall 
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with the dog leaping at his heels^ and just reached the 
top as the dagger and claymore reached the spot. 
* Who's that?' cried Claymore in a stentorian voice. 
'It's only me, sir/ was the reply from a wretched- 
looking policeman^ with the knees of his trousers very 
much rubbed, who was balancing himself at the top 
of the wall, and looking anxiously at the dog below. 
Claymore and Dagger looked at one another in night- 
shirt and trousers, and then at the policeman, and their 
laughter was tremendous, as you may imagine. 

" Yours, KosooE." 

There are few indeed of his letters unenriched by 
humour of this pleasant kind. He wrote to me from 
Wales a year or two ago : " Farming prospers in the 
main ; it is a very good thing to combine with literature, 
and has an excellent tendency to make one covetous of 
trifling gains. I always insist on seeing every day the 
large parcels of copper produced by the sale of milk. 
I ask with interest whether there is twopence more than 
yesterday j I am dejected when there is a falling-off of 
fourpence. All the money we get is made into five- 
shilling packets of coppers, and stowed away in a cup- 
board. This gives a ponderous sensation of wealth, 
makes it impossible for thieves to take it all away at 
once, and prevents people calling to have their bills 
paid until they have an opportunity of bringing a cart 
and horse." 

Although Mr. Koscoe had no acquired knowledge of 
drawing, he had not a little skill in caricature. He 
often tried it, with much success, on his friends; and 
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when late with his manuscripts for a Review, would 
occasionally adorn them with pictures of the editor's 
despair and indignation, or other similar illustrations. 
Sometimes he would express the joj with which he got 
rid of the " copy" in a cartoon, or final sentence, which 
must have given much satisfaction at the printing-office. 
Occasionally these sentences were in Latin, and their 
drift not understood by the compositor, when they ap- 
peared in print to his great satisfaction at the end of 
the proofs. These things are, as I am aware, trivial. I 
mention them because there is much danger in a memoir 
of this kind, of losing sight of the brighter and more 
elastic side of character. Natural gaiety like Mr^Ros- 
coe's expresses itself chiefly in such light traits. 

In proportion to the flexibility and delicacy of his 
powers, his intellect was no doubt deficient iii via and 
practical efficiency. It was not nearly as effective an 
instrument of his will as it is in many men who have not 
his peculiar genius. Where imaginative excitement was 
wanting, he could not supply its place by any effort of 
volition, nor even by any moral interest in his theme. 
He said once in a letter to me, when writing on a poli- 
tical subject on which he was anxious to explode in print, 
" O. has a power of bringing his faculties to bear which 
I much envy. I have no ideas, only fedinga: I cannot 
speak, I cannot write, I can only fed, in a passion ; 
which is improving to myself, no doubt, but not prac* 
tically influential with others." This was quite true and 
veiy characteristic of him. The intellectual stimtdus and 
point which a practical emotion like indignation gene- 
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rally gives to a man, he knew nothing of. His imagi- 
nation was seldom or never at his command as a weapon. 
It was not the mere emotional excitement which para- 
lysed his imagination ; for sometimes, even in times of 
profound feeling, if his contemplative imagination were 
left quite at liberty, without any external end to be kept 
in view, he would write with great force and beauty. 
But his imi^nation left him when he wanted to make 
it subservient to any practical effort. He failed utterly 
in denunciatory or declamatory poetry. The noble lines 
after the Hungarian War will show how finely he could 
write, even under the impulse of immediate feeling, 
when sympathy, not antipathy, had roused his imagina- 
tion. They were written after hearing Kossuth speak 
(in that mood of Oriental inspiration which rendered 
his speeches so striking to Englishmen) of seeing the 
figures ibf his dead compatriots pass before him. It 
was the vision which kindled Mr. Eoscoe's imagination, 
and not the hatred of oppression. Some lines denouncing 
vehemently the annexation of Texas, — a subject on which 
he felt very keenly, — seemed to all his friends quite in- 
effective, and I have not published them. I think it 
was a sign of the genuinely poetic character of his mind, 
that his imagination was so open to all creative in* 
fluences, and so helpless for merely destructive pur- 
poses. 

It is no doubt in dose connection with this want of 
practical point about his intellect, as compared with its 
meditative and imaginative qualities, that, whether for 
argumentative or declamatory purposes, he was not an 
effective speaker. Not that he lacked words to express, 
with perfect grace and accuracy, his own meaning, but 
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that he never cotdd briDg his powers very effectually to 
bear on others. Sometimes men of poetic temperament 
will make up for want of constructive or argumentative 
power, — for having no command of apt intellectual pres- 
sure, as I may say, — by a considerable improvising 
power. This Mr. Boscoe had not at all. His imagination 
brooded slowly, and created gradually; and there was 
nothing of that impulse, flow, and tendency to dilata- 
tion about it which go to make an improvisatore even 
of the poetic kind. When he spoke best, it was not on 
a thesis to be argued for or proved, but in expressing 
a genuine conviction which required only simplicity of 
statement and graceful illustration. He was a member, 
as I have mentioned before, of the College Debating 
Society ; but he spoke only occasionally, and not with 
much effect. His own method of reaching conviction 
was not that which formed the skeleton of a good speech. 
He did not reason his way up to the conclusion he 
adopted, but simply judged, among the conflicting 
opinions, which of them had the most recommendations 
to his reason, taste, and conscience. Then he judged 
the errors of the rejected opinions in detail, pitching on 
the false assumptions they contained. There was no 
sufficient corUimdtf/ or strttcture in the process to pro- 
duce a good argument, though his opinion usually car* 
ried greater weight than that of any perhaps of his con- 
temporaries. His ambition was probably not strong 
enough, and his taste was much too fastidious, for any 
mere oratory. The gleams of light which his conversa- 
tion cast, now on this side of a subjedi, now on that, 
did more probably to bring home true convictions than 
any oratorical power ; but still, gleams of light scattered 
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on a subject do not, without very careful combination, 
make a telling speech. Mr. Eoscoe had, however, no 
want of facility in saying what was in his mind. In 
Court, I believe, though he had but a very short ex- 
perience, he always spoke with clearness and to the 
point. And on the only occasion on which he was ever 
called upon to make a public speech, it was graceful, 
fifuent, and successful. It was on occasion of the cen- 
tenary of his grandfather's birthday, which was cele- 
brated in Liverpool, on the 8th of March 1853, with 
some local solemnity, just after his weak health and 
constant attacks of asthma had determined him to 
abandon the bar. The occasion itself a little alarmed 
his fiftstidious taste. He shrank from any thing like 
the appearance of even fiamily egotism. But he rightly 
felt that it would have been wanting in gratitude and 
goodwill to his fellow townsmen to absent himself at 
such a time, when they had solicited his attendance. 
His speech was so graceful, and expressed so thought- 
fully his own comparative measure of literary and prac- 
tical worth, that I need make no apology for extracting 
the greater part of it from one of the Liverpool papers 
of the day. 

*^ It is my duty," he said, " and my singular honour, 
to attempt some response to those eloquent addresses 
by which the special subject of to-day has been intro- 
duced to your notice ; and I am sure I shall not be ac- 
cused of mock-modesty, if I say how keenly I feel the 
responsibility that that honour brings with it, and how 
totally inadequate I feel to give any just expression to 
the sentiments which, on such an occasion as this, must 
inspire all those who have the honour to be united with 
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Mr. BoBcoe by the closest ties of memory and filial 
affection. This is not a common honom*, and this is 
not a common occasion, which, on a working-day in 
Liverpool, and in business hours, crowds this spacious 
hall with men who have come from the flags of the 
Exchange, and the counting-house, and the docks, to 
pay respect to the memory of one of their own citizens. 
And though Liverpool is accused sometimes of paying 
too close and undivided attention to commercial in- 
terests, this is not a man who was signalised by those 
qualities which generally command the respect of such 
a community ; not a man who had devoted himself to 
the material interests of his native town, though he was 
not indifferent to these ; not a man who by his legisla- 
tive influence had given scope to her commerce, and a 
fresh range of freedom to her enterprise : but a man 
whose influence was, if any thing, opposed to these; the 
lesson of whose life, if it taught any thing to a mercan- 
tile community, taught them this : that the every-day 
business of a man's life, — ^though of the highest im- 
portance, and though he would have been the last to 
neglect it, — ^is yet subordinate to a higher purpose, that 
of bringing intellectual culture into a nobler develop- 
ment. He himself, if he taught any thing, taught this ; 
and he himself would most have valued this day, be- 
cause such a tribute from his own townsmen gives it 
a peculiar character of utility, and is in itself an evi- 
dence of his own practical influence. By the extent of 
the attendance here to-day is in some respects measured 
the influenee which Mr. Roscoe*s character has exerted. 
Merchants come here to-day to bear evidence, not to 
his mercantile merits, but to his merits independently 
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of mercantile pursuits, — ^to the value of intellectual 
culture. It is for this reason that he, who always 
esteemed a practical success and a practical work above 
all principles, would have most valued the testimony of 
this day. It is recorded of him that he esteemed the 
most honoured and most gratifying day of his life, not 
that, when, ' the son of a market-gardener,' as Mr. 
Bathbone justly called him, was admitted as an equal 
into the highest society of men of rank, of men of 
letters, and of talent, — not the day when the publica- 
tion of his great work brought him European applause, 
— none of these times ; but the day when the practical 
efforts of his life were crowned with practical success ; 
the day when he went out into the lobby of the House 
of Commons one of the majority who put an end to 
the evils of the A&ican slave-trade. And there is 
another reason why the evidence of his own townsmen 
is the highest applause that could possibly have been 
given to Mr. Eoscoe. The influence, I believe of all 
great men, — certainly of most great men, — depends less 
upon their actual achievements than upon that course of 
life, and that character, which have enabled them to 
achieve those things which they have done. It is the 
subtler influence of character, it is the life which is led 
under the eyes of a man's own friends and his own feUow- 
citizens, that has the most true and real effect. Though 
it may be less perceived, it is that which truly nourishes 
fresh springs of life, which ennobles and invigorates cha- 
racter. It is like rain, little seen in its immediate con- 
sequences, but which fructifies the whole field, and ripens 
the whole harvest j while his special achievements are 
rather like the single course of a river, fructifying only 
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on its banks. As an historian, as a poet, as a botanist, 
even as a philanthropist, Mr. Boscoe can be judged of 
in other places. But here you applaud him and honour 
his memory as a citizen and as a man. That is the 
highest character in which he can possibly be honoured. 
Only another word, and I will detain you no longer. 
It is especially appropriate on this day that the organi- 
sation of this great occasion should have proceeded from 
the literary societies in this town — from those who re- 
present the highest elements of culture in Mr. Roscoe^s 
character ; and it is highly appropriate that Dr. Hume, 
as the representative of that body of men, should have 
given you that powerful and eloquent address, in which 
he has dilated upon the literary merits of Mr. Boscoe. 
But, as I esteem above all things a tribute to Mr. 
Boscoe as a citizen, so I feel doubly glad that the great 
sentiment of the day, and its introduction to you, 
should have fallen into the hands of one* who, from his 
personal friendship, and intimate relations with Mr. 
Boscoe, is best entitled to the place, and who, as a 
citizen, most aptly represents and expresses the opinions 
of Liverpool." 

It will be seen from the tenor of this speech that 
Mr. Boscoe*s mind was not without a very defined poli- 
tical side. A certain social and political considerateneas 
was indeed very characteristic of him. The respect for 
his own social and political rights, and the discharge 
of his social and political duties, formed part of his 
habitual standard of life. He was not a man to be 
completely absorbed in his own family, or even in his 
own social circle. Frequently he sacrificed time and 

* William Bathbone, Esq. 
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effort to maintain his own social and legal rights^ when^ 
for his own sake, he would much rather have waived 
them, because he was convinced that every man is, to 
a certain extent, the guardian of general public interests 
which he has no right to compromise. He realised 
practically that every member of society is a trustee 
of the general social order; and this, though he had 
nothing of the hasty temper that so often commits a 
man to attempt the vindication of his rights where, if 
he had been quite cool, he would certainly have relin- 
quished them. It was rather by deliberate reflection 
that he came to the determination to do so. He seldom 
or never committed himself till he had well considered 
his course ; and then he would take a very great amount 
of real trouble, and exercise astonishing patience, to 
effect his purpose. This genuine public spirit distin« 
guished him from his earliest youth. He could never 
bear that the constitutional regulations, — if it were only 
of a railway or steam-packet company, — should be in- 
fringed from any respect of persons, or from any selfish 
inconsiderateness in the managers; and would insist 
resolutely on the performance of contracts, and strict 
equality in the enforcement of rights, wherever there 
seemed to be a deliberate intention either of violating 
principles, or of exculpating their violation. But no 
one was ever less of a mere stickler for the external 
form or letter of either law or constitution. 

The most characteristic, j^erhaps the only peculiarly 
characteristic, aspect of Mr. Boscoe's political faith was 
very closely connected with his own striking independ- 
ence of judgment, and his profound respect for the free 
personality of other men. His politics were never even 
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tinctured with those wilder elements of liberty-wor- 
ship which are sometimes thought indigenous in poetic 
minds ; for his poetry itself was never impubive. Much 
as he admired Shelley, I do not think that, even in his 
boyish days, he ever admired Shelley's political rayings, 
or participated in that onesided rage against the out- 
ward forms of tyranny which is so apt to fascinate 
young men while still unaware that all the worst vices 
of tyranny may belong to any form of political govern- 
ment. The passionate antinomian notions of liberty- 
were utterly without an answering chord in Mr. Bosooe's 
mind. But for that grave, considerate, self-ordered 
Freedom, which Tennyson so finely delineates as 

" Turning to flcom with lips divine 
The falsehood of extrames," 

whether personal or political, he entertained, I truly 
believe, a deeper, keener, more constant regard than for 
any other human blessing. So sincerely practical was 
his reverence for even the least competent aej/^govem- 
ment^ as compared with the most competent control by 
others, that he was to the last degree scrupulous in 
exerting, where he knew or believed that he possessed, 
personal influence over the judgment of other men. And 
be carried the same spirit into his political creed. As 
a natural consequence, he ardentiy detested politics and 
politicians of any overbearing school, whether demo- 
cratic, bureaucratic, despotic, or doctrinaire. One of 
his earliest political enthusiasms was aroused by the 
injustice of excluding Cromwell from among the series 
of English kings whose statues were placed in West- 
minster Hall. He wrote a sonnet upon it, not in itself 
excellent, but sufficiently characteristic, warning 
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" The English people, that ia tune's long date, 
Slow piling stone on stone, have reared on high 
A stately house of freedom where to lie 
Secure, and smile, though kings beat at the gate," 

against forgetfulness of those who had toiled heavily 

all their lives at mortaring the foundations of this stately 

edifice ; and most of all against ingratitude towards 

" that chief architect, 
OliTer Cromwell, he whose heavy hand 
Smote the faise Stuart." 

And I never knew Mr. Boscoe so much roused by any 
political crisis as he was about ten years ago against 
the very man who, while holding a political creed the 
most unlike Cromwell's, has done more than any one 
else to raise Cromwell's fame amongst us, — I mean, of 
course, Mr. Carlyle, — on the occasion of his publishing 
first the JjoMer-Dcbf/ Famphlet8y and then his Ocoaaional 
Thoughts en the Nigger Question. 

While thoroughly enjopng Mr. Carlyle's humour and 
imaginative fire, the overbearing tone of his intellect and 
temper of his politics drew forth into the most vehe- 
ment opposition Mr. Boscoe's deepest convictions. The 
contemptuous, and more than contemptuous, tone of 
the LaM&r'Day PampMeta towards the Irish, and of the 
last-mentioned essay towards ^' Black Quashee," as Mr. 
Carlyle nicknamed the pumpkin-consuming African of 
the West Indies, irritated all the philanthropist within 
him (of which tJiere was constitutionally not a little); 
while the externality — ^perhaps I may, without undue 
arrogance, say the quackeiy — of Mr. Carlyle's proposed 
remedies excited his scorn. I never remember to have 
seen him so much excited by any political event-— 
scarcely even by the Hungarian war. He began a letter 
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of invecfcive against Mr. Carlyle, which he was conscious 
would not be a successful piece of work^ and which he 
never completed. As I have before intimated, invec- 
tive was not his line. When quite calm and conscious 
of complete superiority, he could criticise with the most 
subtle irony, though he was never caustic except when 
he was treating what he deemed affectation, insincerity, 
or injustice. But indignation paralysed his contempla- 
tive faculties, and clouded the clear air of his thought. 
In the pages which inveigh against Mr. Carlyle's arro- 
gant thesis, there is nothing worth preserving ; but the 
more positive criticism which he devoted to his cha- 
racteristic merits and defects, was, as usual, not only 
just but thoughtful and finely expressed. He was ex- 
tremely indignant with Mr. Carlyle's " gospel of work," 
exemplified as it was in its application to the case 
of the Irish and West-Indian negroes, by the implied 
assertion that the value of labour was derived from its 
mere external fruits, and not from the discipline which 
it might give to the mind of the worker. In reply to 
Mr. Carlyle's teaching that the compulsory manufacture 
of sugar and nutmeg, as stimulated by the " beneficent 
whip," was better for the negro than his idle and 
self-indulgent life, he wrote : " Work ! as if work were 
of any value independently of the spirit in which, and 
the motive from which, it is performed. A pot or a 
pan has no intrinsic worth, though you, sir, think souls 
were created to make these sort of things, and that 
being accomplished, it matters little what becomes of 
the dead worker. To labour at that which will degrade 
our own souls and that of other men, is not a subject 
of congratulation. You yourself would be better oc- 
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cupied in sitting with your hands before you than in 
writing any amount of Latter-Day Pamphlets cast in 
the mould of the present one." 

But it was in the general criticism on Mr. Carlyle's 
genius that the only original element in this unfinished 
letter consisted. This does not, strictly speaking, refer 
to the political side of Mr. Roscoe's character, — pene- 
trating really to those deeper sources of his faith, of 
which I shall have to say something later. But as it is 
worth preserving, and very characteristic of the writer, 
I may as well extract it in its actual, though to some 
extent accidental, connection with Mr. Carlyle's defence 
of slavery. " You have," he says, " a wonderful power 
over our imaginations, — a very unique faculty of re- 
presenting every-day facts with a vividness that gives 
them a hold upon the attention without effort on the 
part of the reader ; — so great a power of laying bare 
and holding up to view the inner life of this com- 
plicated world, that even the most frivolous cannot 
for the moment shut their eyes to the fact that there 
is an inner world, and that their relations to it are 
eternal, not temporal. Yet let me stop here; for while 
I sincerely meant to enumerate your merits, I begin to 
doubt whether these should not rather be considered as 
defects. I am inclined to think that that man does a 
great mischief who deals with the highest moral and 
spiritual subjects and treats them only in their imagi- 
native aspects, — who, leaving our hearts untouched, 
stimulates and feasts our imaginations. This is the 
characteristic feature of your writings. Sometimes you 
are eloquent, and a certain fervour, which your own 
imagination possesses, communicates itsplf to that of 

e 
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your readers. With you we glow, with you we admire, 
with you we scorn : rise with you superior to death 
and toil, and while your page lies open before us, think 
it easy to emulate the hero you describe. But are these 
feelings those which truly affect the life and character 
of a man 1 I think not. How well I remember the 
emotions with which I read one of your works, the ' Fast 
and Present T I was most powerfully moved. I left the 
house in my enthusiasm to possess myself of the work, 
that I might read it over and over again. I too would 
be a hero and do some great work. But the fire died 
as rapidly as it was roused, and left only the adies and 
scorisB of a false excitement. I was no hero; and yet 
not without some little effort could I settle down to the 
commonplace duties of my life. And why ? You had 
shown me the grandeur of an energetic will, the terri- 
ble, the sublime, the beautiful aspect of our mortal 
life in vague and gorgeous diction; but you never 
passed beyond the poetical fsMiulties, and touched mj 
heart and life. Your warmth was the warmth of the 
poet, not the earnestness of the man. This with some^ 
thing more would have been good. Alone, it is a moral 
opium, which supplies a brief and enchanting delirium^ 
followed by a corresponding enervation and torpor* 
Not out of heated imaginations and glowing fiBiicies, 
but out of moved affections and repentant spirits, comei 
the influence that can alone regenerate life. The poeti- 
cal faculties are perhaps those of all others in a man 
which may be most highly cultivated and excited with.- 
out exercising any corresponding influence on the life* 
Your bods: which preaches the gospel of Work has the 
greatest charms for the most indolent men ; for without 
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the least effort, even of attention, on their part, it seizes 
on them and excites them." 

And later on, commenting on Mr. Carlyle*s imagi- 
native equivalent for the Damnation doctrine of the 
Qalvinistic schools, Mr. Boscoe says : " Not to accom- 
modate ourselves to the decrees of a stern and inevitable 
Fate do we labour, but to do the will of a Father. We 
seek justice because it is just, and love truth because it 
is true, not because the departure from them leads to 
the Abyss. You say truly, it does; but we have divine 
promptings as well as deep fears. Why do you thrust 
our faces into the pit and trust to the recoil to carry us 
away from it I Bather let us turn our backs upon it, 
and accustom our eyes to the dayspring. Fed with the 
breath of morning, and our spirits irradiated with the 
sunshine, with devout and earnest hearts turned ever 
to the East, and attaining, though by slow and falter- 
ing steps, to a nearer and a closer sympathy with things 
divine, are we not greater, or at least — what you think 
less, but I far more — are we not better than when, with 
struggling feet and outstretched averted hands and 
eyes fascinated by anxious horror, we gaze on that 
blackness which lies where the face of God shines not> 
and in our wretched vanity begin at last to believe 
that the energy of our struggles has in itself some* 
thing great and worthy, till our blasted vision becomes 
powerless to recognise the streaming sunshine, and our 
miserable pride makes a Ood of our Despair 1 Cease, 
and let this nation worship a God, and not tremble 
before a Destiny; let it work by the promptings of 
deep affections ever invited by a loving Deity, and not 
by the rules of a perplexed mechanism ; let it fear the 
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judgment of a just God whom it has offended, not the 
blind workings of a law from which it has departed ; let 
its highest relations be to a Person and not to Things ; 
let it be Christian and not Atheistic : for it is to be ob- 
served, that while you seem indeed to recognise Powers 
who order the universe, you would make our religion 
consist in conformity to their regulations, not in alle- 
giance to their Persons." 

But to return. It was not what Mr. Carlyle would 
call rose-water philanthropy that influenced Mr. Boscoe 
in his hatred to all overbearing political systems, from 
absolute slavery upwards. It was not the suffering of 
the negro, but the knowledge that a certain sphere of 
freedom was a moral condition of all improvement that 
begins from within, even though it should involve at 
first an external deterioration, — nay, that without in- 
ward freedom for men, there was no aim worth attain- 
ing at all, — that influenced him in his hatred of slavery. 
He was willing, and even anxious, to adopt any measure 
that should quicken the negro's sluggish temperament 
without extinguishing his right of self-control ; he 
would have assented to any measure, such as either 
immigration or a forced repression of the squatting 
system in the West Indies, which would so have raised 
the rents on the negro population as to goad them on 
to hard labour. He felt none of that weak pity that 
would have spared them the wholesome discipline of 
hardship ; he only protested against the iniquity of 
extinguishing that sense of personal worth inseparable 
from freedom, without which external hardship, instead 
of stimulating and elevating, simply grinds down into 
animal wretchedness. 
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It was the aame conviction which inspired his deep 
sympathy with the constitutional struggle in Hungary. 
" It is not the actual suEenag from tyranny ," he aaid in 
the preface to his only published work,* with reference to 
the dedication he had prefixed to it, " that troubles good 
men, so much as its incapacitating influence on a na- 
tion ; for while absolutism presses its temporary advant- 
age with aggressive and unscrupulous violence, Liberty 
becomes degraded and helpless by the length of her con- 
finement; and though at length she must issue forth, it 
will be like a long-imprisoned man, staggering in gait, 
and blinded by the light of day, if not like one whom the 
cruel restraints of his keeper have deprived of reason." 

Mr. Boscoe had, as I have said before, no tinge of 
sympathy with red-hot revolutionary passion, — far less 
than Mr. Carlyle himself, who rather rejoices in that 
wild element ; and no doubt this fresh divergence of 
view was due to the very same cause as the otlier. The 
believer in the sacrednesa of self-ordered freedom could 
no more sympathise with the reactionary passions of re- 
volution than with that privation of all natural liberty 
which engenders them. It was essentially because the 
Hungarian revolution was the stem but sober resistance 
of a land " ancestral, honourable, grave," as Mr. Roscoe 
himself called it, to the overflowing measure of a long- 
endured tyrMiny, that he felt for it a sympathy which he 
could never have given to the volcanic passions of that 
French revolution in the description of which Mr. Carlyle's 
genius shines supreme. And to this, very likely, it was 

• Violensia was originally dedioated to Louia Kosiuth. It ap- 
peorcd in 1851, when t bs great Hungarian bod not been long in 
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due that lie never took half the interest in the Italian 
struggle for liberty which he took in the Hungarian. 
For the constitutionalism of Sardinia, indeed, he had a 
true regard ; but there appeared at that time — before 
the treaty of Yillafranca had drawn out the indepen- 
dent energies of Central Italy — something childish, im- 
pulsiye, and rhetorical about the Italian patriots, which 
rather repelled him. Then, again, he could not endure 
the Emperor of the French, and suspected profoundly 
the motives and dreaded the results of his patronage 
of Italy. Within three weeks of my brother-in-law's 
death, on the day when the news came of the peace of 
Yillafranca, he almost triumphed over me for having 
hoped something for Italy from the war. " Well, what 
do you think of your friend the Emperor nowl" he 
said, holding up the Twnea with an expression of tri- 
umphant contempt and disgust^ that differed widely 
indeed from the positive dejection into which the fatal 
termination of the Hungarian war threw him. 

Of the profound, and perhaps exaggerated respect 
which Mr. Boscoe cherished for strict constitutional 
forms, as the signs of habitual self-control in a political 
Society, there is a curious example in his tragedy of 
Violenzia, Almost all his friends joked him about the 
trial scene, in which the king, who would have been 
most fitly, as well as most justly, crushed at once as a 
monster of guilt, is put on his trial, and pronounced 
by the judges beyond their jurisdiction. Not till then 
will Ethel consent to take it on his own responsibil- 
ity solemnly to avenge the hideous crime which had 
wrecked his own life. No doubt the purpose of the 
dramatist was to bring out very strongly the scrupulous 
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self-diBtrust which makes Ethel's '^ tardy and diffident 
spirit" fear lest personal revenge should enter into his 
motives. The author was responsible, as he says, for 
the dSnon^ement ''as a poet only/' not as a moralist. 
But there was something more than this, I believe, in 
the tenacity with which Mr. Eoscoe clung to this turn 
in the plot He had so deep-rooted a reverence for 
due forms and conventions as the bulwarks of poli- 
tical and social order, that though one of his friends 
remarked on the unsatisfactoriness of a result which 
ensured to the king " his costs," and all, I think, re- 
garded this extreme legality as a great blot on the play, 
he never wavered in his adherence to it. 

And the same characteristic came out in many other 
ways. He not only disliked but despised any conven- 
tionalism which seemed to represent fidse ideas, and 
was often extremely bold in setting it at defiance. But 
I think he disliked still more any thing spasmodic that 
indicated a want of self-regulating power. " What do 
joa mean," he once wrote to his sister, ''by raving 
about the shackles of society in that Carlylian fashion ? 
We're too methodical, are we ? What would you have 
u« do t Wear our boots on our heads, or sleep in coal- 
flouttles? Eat our dinner off wheelbarrows, or always 
use superlatives! Should we then be 'Bealities in the 
age of Shams' f 

Holding, as he did, that every Society and State 
should be controlled by its calmest, most cultured, and 
most deliberate thought, I need not say that he ab- 
horred democracy, and profoundly regretted that short- 
sighted spirit of compromise which seems to be induc- 
ing the Liberals to concede, bit by bit, all the principles. 
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if not the full practical deyelopment of those principles, 
for which the democratic party contend. " Driblet re* 
forms," he said, with reference to the Eeform Bill brought 
forward in 1852, ''are of all things the most dangerous 
when they involve driblet recognitions of false prin- 
ciples. A bold proposition at once to model our go- 
vernment on the idea of implicit obedience to a numeri- 
cal majority, which should be powerfully enough backed 
to ensure its not being crushed by quiet conservatism^ 
would lead to a thorough discussion of the principlea 
and consequences involved, and could scarcely end 
otherwise than in a deliberate rejection. But a serie» 
of measures which lead to the same end by a gradual 
unclassified extension of the suffirage, a gradual equal- 
isation of constituencies^ and a gradual shortening of 
the term of Parliaments, may easily escape observation, 
until we have gone too far to change our course."* 
And about a year ago he wrote to me : '' The childish 
way in which the Whigs say they can give a large im- 
petus to democratic tendencies and stop them whenever, 
they choose, makes one long to whip them like foolish 
little boys;' 

And yet there was nothing at all of oligarchic ex- 
clusiveness about Mr. Eoscoe's politics. He always 
admitted and eagerly maintained the right of the Work- 
ing Classes to a definite representation in the House o£ 
Commons, and argued for it at a time when reform waa 
little spoken of in the liberal ranks. His own reform 
principles were deeply considered, and I can give their 
general drift in a very short compass in his own 

* Essay on the Beform Act of 18S2, in the Frospeciive Hmevt, 
May 1852. 
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words : " If from the sovereign we glance downwards 
through the various component classes of society, we 
shall find as we descend, not only that they become 
at every stage larger, but that each, as it increases in 
number, includes fewer varieties, partakes more of a 
common type, and is more swayed by common preju- 
dices. . . . Classified representation is the true com- 
plete development of a representative government, ltd 
aim is, as far as the House of Commons is concerned, to 
make it an exact daguerreotype of all the various details 
of the great national edifice ; no column, or arch, or 
quaint gable-end in that strange complicated st]:ucture 
which those two great architects, Time and Circum- 
stance, have been building and altering, and pulling down 
and rebuilding, since the beginning of the world, but 
should find there its image in full and faithful reflex. 
The democratic philosopher, on the contrary, would 
pick out one great brick, greater than all the rest of 
our house, and make his government on the model of. 
that* . . . Classified representation is just as consis- 
tent with universal suffrage as the democratic system. 
It would create large constituencies of the ignorant and 
homogeneous masses which lie at the base of Society, 
and snudl constituencies of the educated and dissimilar 
classes which form its middle and upper portions."* 

The practical evils which Mr. Eoscoe dreaded from 
the progress of the democratic view are not less signifi- 
cant in their illustration of his own intellectual charac- 
ter, in which he seldom gave hasty impulses or blind 
sympathies even a momentary control over his reason, 
than in their application to the political condition of 

♦ Ihid. 
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England. " It is not^" he sud, '^ the destruction of the 
forms of our ancient constitution that is to be feared 
(these may long co-exist with a democracy in all its 
worst features), nor a destruction of property, nor con- 
fusion and anarchy ; but the springing to full growth of 
a germ already perceptible among us — an indifference 
to convictions, even a disbelief in them, and a habit of 
testing the excellence of all political measures simply by 
their accordance with the temper of the time, — the com- 
ing of a day when the wisdom and virtue of a statesman 
shall be of less value than the sagacity that can antici- 
pate the leaning of popular desires, combined with the 
pliancy that can devote itself to executing them, — and 
the national life not submit itself to be guided by the 
principles and aspirations of the noblest minds, but creep 
on degraded to the level of the prejudices and desires 
of the most ignorant. This is the true democracy, by 
no means inconsistent with King, Lords, and Commons, 
and the security of property."* 

That the calm considerateness of Mr. Boscoe's poli- 
tical judgment was not by any means biassed CLgamst 
the working classes, the short but masterly and very 
humorous essay on the Police, which I have reprinted 
from a weekly journal to which he at one time contri- 
buted, will sufficiently show. That he had any very 
marked antipathy to officialism in general I do not 
believe. The tendency to unreality in the official mind 
did not irritate him greatly. He smiled at it, I think, 
as a normal and not altogether undesirable phenome- 
non. It was genuine consideration for the class over 
whom the police most frequently exercise an undue 

• Ihid. 
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authority that roused in him a chronic dislike to that 
body. The upper and middle classes, as he observed, 
are extremely unwilling to listen to any criticisms on 
those to whom they owe so much as the police ; but 
'' there is a class to whom the policeman does not ap- 
pear to fulfil simply the functions of a guardian Angel. 
It is a class who never want him to dear the way to 
a carriage ; whom he very inadequately protects from 
any but the last extremes of violence; whom some- 
times his duties and sometimes his temper require 
him to coerce ; to whom he does not feel bound to be 
polite, and whom, if drunk, he takes, not home, but to 
the station-house." 

I may observe in passing that this article is one in 
the highest degree characteristic, not only of Mr. Ros- 
coe's humour and political considerateness, but of his 
capacity for one important part of a common lawyer's 
profession — the appreciation of evidence. The humour 
and skill with which he estimates the allowance to be 
made for the evidence of an " experienced officer," the 
insight with which he connects the officer's tendency to 
colour his evidence against the prisoner, not with any 
thing unscrupulous in him, but with his knowledge 
that the man at the bar is an old thief who oTight to be 
convicted, though there may not be quite satisfactory 
proof of the individual offence, — ^bear evidence of no 
common capacity for this branch of common law. It 
would be easy to pick out many passages in his letters, 
appreciating with equal subtlety such warps of prejudice 
in the minds of individual friends as to some extent 
vitiated their evidence on certain questions. 

But to return to the point which suggested my 
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quotation from this article. Mr. Eoscoe's amusing 
dislike to the police arose, I believe, from genuine 
consideration for the working class, I do not say from 
any yivid sympathy with them ; for though character- 
istically thoughtful and considerate for people in all 
classes alike, I do not think his mind was of the sym- 
pathetic order, and still less capable of any special class- 
sympathy. He imaginatively put himself in the place 
of others, and so came to feel,/br them rather than loith 
them. Their emotions did not kindle his. He did not 
catch the contagion of feeling from them, but himself 
originated as it were his own sense of their position. 
He showed just the same kind of jealousy of the police 
on behalf of foreigners as on behalf of the working 
classes. He was extremely indignant with me for de- 
fending Lord Palmerston's Conspiracy Bill in 1858, 
and wrote to me : " To make these things felony, opens 
a door for arrest on suspicion. I have no objection to 
severe punishment for proved conspiracy to murder. 
It is the police, not the law, that is most dangerous in 
these cases; especially in the case of foreigners, whom 
there would be every encouragement to attack and per- 
secute, and who, from their ignorance of the country, 
would be less able to defend themselves." 

The social considerateness of Mr. Eoscoe's mind 
showed itself pretty equally in his relations with all 
classes. But, mixed with his great benevolence of 
temperament, and the absence of that class-shyness 
which most men feel in dealing with people of a rank 
below their own, it gained for him a very heartfelt re- 
gard from the domestics, cottagers, and working men 
with whom he came into contact,r— a feeling which he 
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did every thiDg to deserve. He was very reserved, and 
could seldom speak hvmsdf even to intimate friends; 
but neither among men of superior nor of inferior 
station in society did he show the slightest trace of em- 
barrassment caused by the difference of position. He 
has himself remarked, that to good breeding " courage 
is, of all things, the most essential," since it enables a 
man " to turn the blunders which every one must make 
at times, into graces." This social courage he possessed 
in an eminent degree, and, combined as it was with great 
benevolence, it enabled him to win real tiffection from 
the classes below him ; not the less so, perhaps, that so 
far from taking up their level, there was a marked 
condescension in his manner, as well as kindness. The 
grief evinced by all his friends of this class upon his 
death, even of the cottagers in the little Welsh village 
near him, was unaffected. His laundress in the Tem- 
ple, to whom he once wrote a most kind letter on the 
death of her husband, felt his loss, I believe, as deeply 
as some of the sincerest of the friends in his own 
rank of life. And perhaps the most truly pathetic letter 
received after his death was that from the Welsh fore- 
man of the granite quarry in which he was concerned. 

His intercourse with children had something in it of 
like fascination. His easy, playful, imaginative ways, 
his pleasant condescension, his genuine delight in their 
simplicity, and his tenderness of heart, fascinated chil- 
dren irresistibly. He loved the society of gei^iuine 
children as he loved few other things. Long before he 
had children of his own, it was one of his greatest 
pleasures to teach and play with my brother's children, 
in whose iamily he lived for some time before his mar- 
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riage. Of the fascination of all subjects connected with 
children for him, the characteristic essay on Fictions for 
Children, which I have republished among his essays, 
bears sufficient eyidenoe. And the genial grace with 
which he adapted himself to a child's intellect is shown 
in the following note written to one of my little nieces, 
then a child of four years old. It was characteristic of 
him to inyent the happiest nicknames for the children 
in whom he took any interest : 

« Bryn Rhedyn, 28th August 1854. 

" Deab Buffebinchenlbinkl£IN (ask Aunt Emily 
if she can spell that), — I hear to-morrow is your birth- 
day, and I, among your other loving friends and devoted 
servants, am going to present my respects to your Lady- 
ship. I dare say papa hius told you all about us here, — 
that Guy [the dog] is very merry, and Sathanas [a black 
cat] more merry still, how she scampers about the gar- 
den and runs up the trees; and how pleasant it is out of 
doors this fine weather, with the bright sun shining all 
day so hotly that the fishes are obliged to keep under 
water, and the birds never go out without all their 
feathers on; the horses are too idle to eat, and the cows 
can stand to nothing but lying down all day. Only the 
little flowers come out and look the sun right in the 
face all day, as if they liked him the better the hot« 
ter he was. I hope you will all soon be cured of 
hooping-cough and comet back to Bryn Bhedyn, where 
we shall be very glad to see your merry faces. But I 
dare say you are very happy at Derby, and Aunt Jenny 
takes good care of us here. She is going to marry a 
Welsh clergyman [a pure invention]. When you grow 
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up, take care you do not marry a Welsh clergyman ; it 
is a very sad thing to happen to any one. Qive my 
love to Eddie and kindest regards to Mamma, and kiss 
* Peter' for me. 

** I am, my dearest Katy, 

^' Your affectionate friend, 

*' William C. Bosooh. 

''MiBBKatyHutton." 

It fadlitated much his intercourse with children that 
he had not a little of the didactic impulse in him, kept 
in complete check by his fine taste and sense of hum- 
our, but stiU rendering intercourse with those whom he 
could teach, with pleasure to themselves, not unpleasant 
to him. His patience and tact in teaching were rarely 
equalled. Even in training his dog (which he did with 
rare success) he would spend an amount of effort that 
was really astonishing. With children, his gentleness 
and patience were very endearing. The elder ones 
amongst my brother's children, who were old enough at 
the time of his death to understand something of his 
character, will retain their affection for his memory as 
long as they live. 

As one illustration of the philanthropic tendencies 
of Mr. Boscoe's character, I may mention his favoiuite 
plan of starting a penny paper for the sole purpose of 
insbmcting and entertaining the Working Classes, with- 
out in any way truckling to the political views most 
popular amone them. I find amonff his papers a pro^ 
^ careMIy drawn out of Jh a j^ to b« 
called ^ The Workman." It was a plan in which he 
took a vivid intercut^ and which, I remember, we <rflton 
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somewhat vaguely discussed. I did not think it could 
succeed unless we could have engaged the help of some 
who lived more completely the life of the class for 
whom the paper was intended. But I do not think 
this was his view. He had a greater hope of influenc- 
ing working men by the power of a higher culture, 
without the charm of a sympathetic view. He believed 
that, both with children and with the comparatively 
uninstructed, the openly didactic method was the most 
effectual. And certainly in his own person he suc- 
ceeded with both classes. 

I have heard it said that an excessive enthusiasm 
for education is the last resort of minds which have 
lost faith in their power to inspire full-grown men of 
equal culture with their own convictions, and are there- 
fore disposed to take an unfair advantage of the help- 
lessness of youth and ignorance by teaching ex cathe- 
drd to those who cannot dispute with them what they 
know would not go down among their equals. Mr. 
Boscoe^s mind was of a very different stamp. His in- 
fluence over his intimate friends was unusually pro- 
found. But the distinctive element in that influence was 
his scrupulous abstinence from all attempt to exercise 
any merely personal influence over them, an anxious 
respect for every man's individual judgment, a most 
careful avoidance of that moral pressure upon others 
which friends often so thoughtlessly exert. I never 
knew a man who influenced me so much and sought 
to influence me so little. And it was the same in all 
the relations of his life. And yet he was by no means 
destitute of a certain kind of ambition. As a poet who 
could not but feel that there were at least some few 
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grains of real gold in his own poetry, he could not note 

without sadness the 

" Low rustling of the loved Apollian leaves, 
With which my youthful hair was to be crowned, 
Grdw dimmer in my ears."* 

And jet I never knew any man more completely desti- 
tute of literary vanity or sensitiveness. When Violenzia 
failed to attract public attention, he was of course some- 
what pained by the result ; yet it never preyed upon 
his spirits at all. Mere praise I do not think ever 
greatly pleased him. But he had the natural craving 
to see those higher insights and truths which had filled 
and warmed his own imagination confirmed by taking 
a similar hold on the minds of others ; and it was only 
the want of this confirming echo, — ^which substantiates 
to the poet the value and reality of his own inspiration, 
— that chilled him. 

Similar exactly was his ambition in social life. I 
have said that no man ever existed who had less desire 
to interfere with the principles and actions of his friends. 
Tet he did undoubtedly find the truest satisfaction in 
seeing his own deepest principles and convictions taking 
hold of their minds. He had no proselytising instinct. 
If he found himself without a key to another man's na- 
ture, I do not suppose he ever yet made it a study to 
provide himself with a key. It never occurred to him .to 
push in where he found no natural entrance. But still 
there was a kind of infiuence that was really precious to 
him. Of the two main classes of social minds, — ^those 
which seem to attach themselves peculiarly to characters 
and intellects more initiative and original than their own, 

* Bee the sonnet at the end of VioUmia. 

f 
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and those^ on the other hand, vhich attach themselyes 
more naturally to characters and intellects less original 
and initiative than their own, — his undoubtedly belonged 
to the second class. His intellect was strictly original, 
so far as originality consists in dating all its strongest 
impulses and convictions from inborn or spiritual 
sources, rather than deriving them from any, even the 
highest, characters within social reach. And he was 
therefore naturally drawn to minds which were at once 
less original and meditative than his own, and more 
rapid in developing such germs of life and character and 
thought as he might drop into them. 

I cannot illustrate so well in any other way the 
true character of Mr. Eoscoe's social ambition as by 
quoting his own record of the motives which induced 
him originally to adopt the Bar as his profession, and 
the regrets with which he eventually abandoned it. At 
the time he quitted the Bar, he entered in a private 
journal the reasons which had determined his decision. 
They were written at a time when domestic events 
rendered him less cheerful than usual, and have some- 
thing of a morbid character about them. But the ex- 
tracts I shall give represent on the whole, I believe, his 
permanent conviction ; and are almost the only remain- 
ing record of the lofty standard by which he really 
measured himself and his own shortcomings in the 
secret recesses of his own mind. It must be remem- 
bered that Mr. Roscoe never spoke thus freely of him- 
self even to his most intimate friends. He once said 
of the poet Gray, " Some have judged of the expres- 
sions contained in his letters as they would those of 
one whose every feeling found a ready vent ; but when 
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read as what they truly were, — the almost accidental 
escape of emotions he would gladly have concealed alto- 
gether, — ^their testimony is entitled to a yery different 
weigh*." This is equally true of my brother-in-law's 
own letters, and applies especially to the extract I am 
about to give from his diary. I should shrink from 
giving it, did I not think it essential to the delinea- 
tion of his true character to show that he strictly and 
fearlessly applied to his own life the same high standards 
by which he was wont, in his criticisms, to measure the 
achievements and lives of others. But not even to his 
most intimate friends, in his least reserved moods, did 
he ever speak as freely of himself as he here writes ; and 
this it is which will give, to all who knew him, the stamp 
of absolutely perfect sincerity to his words. A man who 
is accustomed to confess himself to others can seldom 
be perfectly single-minded, even in solitary converse with 
himself. 

'' I have been thinking," he says, '' of my relinquish- 
ment of the Bar, and with more satisfaction, and more 
real conviction of the wisdom of the step, than I ever 
had before. I sincerely desire to lead a religious life, 
I would say I earnestly desire, but so far I have not 
yet advanced. But I have a profound conviction that 
to be in all things a child of God is the highest and 
ultimate object of Hfe. All modes of life are to be 
looked at simply with reference to this object. I am 
far from thinking that a man ought to neglect the 
duties and opportunities of life, or even the higher 
pleasures which grace it; but a man must seek such a 
mode of life as in his own individual case will most 
surely and safely make these things the stepping-stones 
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to the highest end. My objections to the Bar are these : 
my health is so far from strong, that there is every pro- 
bability that it would give way entirely under the un- 
remitting exertions that a life at the Bar, if successful, 
would require. My memory is so feeble, and my power 
of accumulating knowledge so limited, and requires 
such express and repeated exertions to yield any fruit, 
that a lawyer's life would require from me a still more 
complete devotion and absorption than it does from the 
ordinary mass of successful practitioners. I see no ade- 
quate object to be gained by so complete a devotion. 
I once thought I might exercise a personal influence 
on those immediately around me, that I might find in 
being a ' religious lawyer ' the highest and noblest use- 
fulness. It was an ambition fondly cherished. Must 
I say now it was above my strength, above my nature ? 
Must this be one of those great visions of youth which 
fade in the growing day of life? It might have been 
made a reality, or I might at least have died while 
striving to give it reality. It is no longer possible. 
I want energy and spring to cope with the labours, 
difficulties, and trials of a lawyer's life. I dare not put 
myself under temptations in which I feel too conscious 
I should fail. I could not master the business suffi- 
ciently not to be exposed to the temptation to petty 
untruthfulness in pretending to know more than I did ; 
sometimes I might sacrifice from incapacity interests 
intrusted to me. My vanity I dare not trust, nor my 
indolence ; and even granting the latter subdued, there 
is real want of strength and stamina. Were it other- 
wise, had I been faithful to my old aspirations, I see 
far greater difficulties in it than I once did In 
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fine, I dare not face the temptations. I should be ob- 
liged, if I wished for any success, to devote my mind 
so completely, that it would be narrowed to one thing ; 
and I fear the religious meditation which I so absolutely 
need, if I am to emerge into light, would never be 
attained." 

Although not mainly on the same grounds, which 
were to some extent, I think, morbid, — for never did a 
man uphold more simply and independently his own 
standard of life in aU societies, — I am inclined to think 
that his resolution was, on the whole, right and justified 
by the event. The main ground of his decision was 
unquestionably his health. The constant return of 
asthma had made him feel quite unequal to the great 
labour of a common lawyer's career, even if he should 
achieve success. 

Whether he would have attained an eminence at all 
in proportion to his literary capacity, had his health • 
enabled him to fight on, is, I think, a doubtful point. 
That he had some special intellectual qualifications for 
his profession of the highest order I have already in- 
dicated. In other needful qualifications, and these 
perhaps the most likely to tell powerfully at the com- 
mencement, he was, however, certainly deficient. In 
skilful and ready appreciation of the strong and weak 
side of a witness's evidence, I think he would have had 
few equals. But this insight would probably have 
served him better had he been on the bench than at 
the bar. From the former position he would have 
brought out the personal or professional colouring, or 
the subtle moral inconsistencies, of the witness with the 
full weight of an impartial intellect. In the position of 
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an advocate, it was needful so to turn his insight to 
account as to make the evidence tell its own tale, and 
betray its own deficiencies to less skilful eyes. I think 
Mr. Eoscoe probably had much less of the latter faculty 
than of the former ; and altogether, I believe, his in- 
tellect was far more judicial than forensic. Apart &om 
physique, his mind itself wanted, I think, the capacity 
for genuine onesidedness, the faculty of dexterous ex- 
position, the push, and the intellectual aggressiveness, 
that best adapt a man for early eminence at the Com- 
mon Law Bar. But I have always heard that his legal 
knowledge was wide, not to say extensive, that his 
legal judgment was sound, and his address in treating 
evidence quite beyond the common. 

This is, however, a digression. I quoted from his 
diary, not in order to discuss the wisdom of his decision 
to abandon the Bar, but in order to illustrate the deeper 
motives which had associated themselves both with his 
choice of a profession and his relinquishment of it. It 
will, I think, show the nature and the limits of his 
social ambition, which was of a deep but by no means 
of a peremptory or absorbing kind. Within a very 
limited circle of friends, and with them only in the 
deepest regions of their minds, this ambition was cer- 
tainly gratified; though how very deep his influence 
was he himself probably never knew. He once de- 
lineated a character very like his own in this respect, 
and especially so in its more intimate relations with 
friends. " Though Harry's acquaintance was very wide," 
he says, *'his friendships were few; for with a high de- 
gree of polish and courtesy of ^manner he united much 
real reserve, so that those who were only slightly ac- 
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qnainted with him liked him better than those who^ 
without being admitted to the fank of friends, yet stood 
on terms of close intimacy with him. These latter not 
mifrequently accused him of pride ; a charge which no 
man ever less merited, though the distance at which 
he quietly contrived to hold those who were distasteful 
to him, and the disregard with which he practicaUy 
treated the general voice of those around him, when 
it interfered with his own views of right or propriety, 
seemed to give some countenance to the charge." This 
was, I think, taken from his own experience, though, no 
doubt, without any clear consciousness that it was so. 

In what the powerful influence, amounting some- 
times almost to fascination, which he unconsciously 
exerted over a few minds consisted, it is by no means 
easy to say. One quality which limited the range, but 
greatly increased the intensity, of his influence over 
those whom he did influence, was the cloudless sincerity 
which was combined with the geniality of his social 
gifts. I never knew him say any thing for the mere 
sake of giving pleasure which was not, as I believe, the 
true and dispassionate judgment of his own mind ; and 
this too though his judgment waa dispassionate, and 
not at all liable to be warped by any inclination to see 
merits which did not exist in those to whom he was 
personally attached. Another quality near akin to this, 
but not identical with it, tending to raise the kind but 
diminish the range of his friendships, was his complete, 
visible, and eflbrtless independence of the worid's opi- 
nion, where he disowned it, combined as it was with a 
disposition so far from antagonistic and defiant, that his 
tendency certainly was to assume, perhaps too easily, 
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that traditional customs, social habits, and moralities 
are based in right and truth. 

But these qualities, though far from common, would 
more easily account for the absence of moral power over 
others than for its presence, though they would un- 
doubtedly deepen any really possessed in degree, and 
raise it in kind. The source, perhaps, of the rare 
fascination of his mind for the few was its line balance 
and harmony, and the power which he consequently 
possessed of saying things which tended to develop the 
least-developed elements of character in those friends who 
were naturally more onesided than himself, as almost all 
of them were. I may perhaps, without egotism, be al- 
lowed to give one instance of the kind of power which 
he often exerted in the deepest regions of thought to 
which I refer, though it relates to myself. It was at a 
time when I had been reading a good deal in certain 
writings of Dr. Newman, which had a tendency to de- 
velop what Mr. Eoscoe used to call the " morose" side 
of faith. He wrote to me, in answer to some letter of 
mine, as follows : '* I think there is such a thing as a man 
having more vivid faith in sin than he has in God ; and 
that is a grievous evil, and earnestly to be avoided. I 
think by constantly aiming at realising the awfulness of 
sin, he may lose sight of the benignity and long-suffer- 
ing of God, as a man long in the dark is dazzled by the 
daylight. Of these two ways in which God draws us to 
Himself, by horror of all that is opposite, and by our 
divine affections, the latter seems to me so much the 
higher, that I think we should turn our faces to the 
light, even when they are bowed to the dust, and not 
gaze backwards into gloom from which we seek to fly." 
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This was the kind of truth, sometimes more or some- 
times less deep, which he uttered just at the time and 
to the person in whose mind it was likely to germinate 
so as to draw out some neglected element of character. 
Another power of his character, or rather perhaps 
another aspect of the same power, which was of a na- 
ture to attract many who would never have entered 
into his purely imaginative life, and who might not 
even have been able to enjoy his humour, was what I 
may call his fine ideal judgment on every-day subjects. 
I have kuown many men with judgments which I would 
on the whole trust more in a practical matter, many who 
could estimate more sagaciously the probable actions of 
men, or the probable issues of events. Mr. Eoscoe had 
little power of allowing accurately for what we may 
call the general '' friction" of life, — those nameless and 
unexpected forces of resistance to all human initiatives 
which start up as if expressly intended to check the rest- 
less energies of men, whenever they are put forth in any 
new direction. He remembered that such things were, 
and sometimes perhaps allowed too much as well as 
sometimes too little for them ; but he had not that 
characteristic power of appreciating them which what 
are called practical men possess. And beyond this, even 
when he had collected together the complete elements 
of a sound judgment and formed it, his mind would 
relax its grasp on the less ideal elements as soon as 
they ceased to be directly before it, and he would gra- 
dually attach less weight to these and more to those. 
In this way his judgment was certainly not good; 
neither would it have been in any deep sense a source 
of personal fascination if it had been the best possible 
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in tiiis direction. Bnt his remarkable power of sup- 
plying in fiill force the ideal elements in anj difficult 
act of personal judgment^ — of realising in detail the 
internal conditions of a problem of which hasty men of 
the world are apt to take comparatively little cogni- 
sance, and which yet so often vitiate their calculations 
eren when the external conditions exactly correspond 
to their expectations, — this was a power which did con- 
tribute much to the fascinating influence of his cha- 
racter over his most intimate friends. For example, 
he wrote to a friend who was thinking of applying for 
a post then vacant in Australia, and who, after various 
ineffectual beginnings in life, had a restless but strong 
impression that a clear stage and a fresh start would be 
a very great advantage : '* The temptation of a very 
great change has often more weight than it deserves, 
and promises more than it can give. It gains the 
magnitude of distance, aud has an undue power over 
the imagination, when a less contrasted change and 
one more easily made would have, in effect, all the same 
liberating influence on the mind ; and I am sure that, 
in the midst of the rude, mostly conscienceless, forces 
of society in that most disagreeable of all places in the 
world a new colonial town, you would be miserable." 

When to this singular harmony of mind, and the 
power of supplying, with regard both to the general 
characters and the specific deliberative difficulties of 
his friends, those ideal deficiencies, effectual and op- 
portune aid to which is apt to inspire the truest con- 
fidence and gratitude, I &dd the social insight and 
humour which, when he was well, turned the slightest 
incidents into occasions of genuine enjoyment, it will 
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not be difficult to understand the remarkable charm of 
his character. His presence not only tended to increase 
greatlj the fdnd of self-reliance, — of moral adequacy to 
the occasion^ if I may so speak, — of the society in which 
he was, but also to increase indefinitely the yield of 
enjoyment afforded by the events of the hour. 

With all this there was a profound reserve, which 
usually rendered the exchange of his deepest thoughts 
even with his most intimate friends a great effort to 
him. When, at rare intervals, he entered on such sub- 
jects, he usually drew, I remember, the same kind of 
long breath with which we lifk a heavy weight. The 
profound solitariness of the recesses of every individual 
soul is a constant subject of allusion in his writings. 
It was, indeed, constantly felt. The human inaccessi- 
bility of that ''real life that every man leads in isolation 
from his fellows, that chamber of being open only up- 
wards to heaven and downwards to hell," was ever 
before his mind. He says in another place, '' We don't 
know our nearest friends ; we are always dependent on 
our imaginations. From the imperfect materials that 
knowledge and sympathy can furnish, we construct a 
whole of our own, more or less conformable to the 
reality according to our opportunities of knowledge, 
and with more or less completeness or distinctness ac- 
cording to our imaginative faculties."* This mode of 
thinking, which was habitual to him, sometimes, I fancy, 
raised a kind of imaginative wall around him, which 
was in part the explanation of his deep inward reserve. 
He was apt to identify knowledge with conscious por- 
traiture ; and, on deeper subjects, where the mind na- 

* See the Essay on Thiickeray. 
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turally shrinks even from sounding its way without some 
certainty of common ground^ he was, I think, withheld 
sometimes by the doubtfulness or incompleteness of his 
own imaginative picture of the friend with whom he 
was conversing, rather than by any instinct of insuf- 
ficient sympathy. I suppose a certain amount of con- 
scious imaginative power often becomes in this way a 
source rather of increased reserve than a medium of 
social intercourse. The more we are accustomed to put 
the ment*al picture we may have formed of another 
between ourselves and him, the less easy does all inter- 
course on deeper subjects become. But however this 
may be, — and I throw it out not as a theory, but 
merely as the actual impression which Mr. Roscoe's re- 
serve of character always made upon me, that it was 
rather heightened than diminished by his imaginative 
habits of mind, — there can be no doubt that he deline- 
ated, consciously or unconsciously, this side of his cha- 
racter in the words he puts into the mouth of Ethel : 

" Of a spirit proud, 
Over-oonstant, lost in thought, oft melancholy. 
Unused in word or gesture to betray 
Affections deepest felt ; therefore cold seeming, 
But in my heart most true, most true indeed ; 
I have more wants than I have wit to tell. 
Bear with them." 

I should fail to note one of the elements in Mr. 
Boscoe*s character which most enhanced his power over 
others, if I omitted to delineate that perfectly unstrained 
and free, but profound, religious faith which determined 
the whole shape of his inward nature. A friend who 
knew him intimately writes most truly, that " his reli- 
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gious nature was far removed frosa the ascetic type. 
It was closely allied with his affections, and drew them 
up into its own sphere, holding them together with 
spiritual objects, and allowing them expression only 
with a tender and jealous reserve." His religious faith 
was, indeed, rather the deepest of his personal relations 
than a field either for moral or intellectual questionings 
to his mind. I do not meaiv that he was indifferent to 
truth of any kind, but that all truths about God, and 
his exact relations to men, were, to his mind, almost 
swallowed up in the reality of God Himself, and of his 
free spiritual communion with the hearts of his children. 
The striking independence of character which showed 
itself in his social relations, — the absence of any im- 
pulse to lean either on the judgment or the sympathy 
of his closest friends, — was in a great measure the con- 
sequence of that vivid sense of spiritual dependence 
which in all his deeper poems and essays is so empha- 
tically expressed. " We are greater," he says, through 
the mouth of Ethel in Violenzia, '^ as children than as 
brothers ;" and the expression was in every way charac- 
teristic ; indeed, the same reserve which necessarily 
tinges the relation between the child and the father, 
whose nature is on every side beyond its own, entered 
indirectly, as the friend I have just quoted intimates, 
into Mr. Boscoe's deeper social relations. Some of the 
limitation of his influence, and almost all the profound 
fascination he exerted in this direction, was due to the 
religious reserve of his imagination in dealing with the 
spirits of others. 

Hence, as I have said, neither was his creed defined 
nor did he care to define it. He was essentially a 
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Christian theist, — taking the type of his faith in God 
entirely from Christ, and caring little to define his 
convictions as to the external authority, historical or 
miraculous, which Christ brought with him. I do not 
think he ever had a defined conviction, or tendency to 
conviction, as to the historical and metaphysical ques- 
tions which cluster round the origin of Christianity. 
He felt it to be the deepest of revelations to his own 
spirit, and he had no considerable interest in the rest. 
He had no respect for the scientific and sceptical argu- 
ment against the physically supernatural, and no Bjm.-' 
pathy with the Paleyan craving for evidences of this 
kind. As to the historical question, his judgment had 
never been weighed, and was ther^ore — by no means a 
logical " therefore" with most other men, but really a 
'therefore" in his case — in suspense. But the spiritual 
supematuralism of the Bible his whole nature accepted 
and confirmed. The type of Christian faith which Mr. 
Boscoe accepted as the highest is to be found in the 
life and writings of Fenelon. For him his admiration 
was very deep. " The more I read and think on Fene- 
lon," he writes, " the more I am struck with the pro* 
found wisdom of his remarks ; they are like the simple 
intuitions of a being of a higher order, rather than the 
attained wisdom of a man. I often think how false was 

^'s judgment^ that such men as Sir Bobert Peel live 

more aeGwndwm ruximrana than sudi as Fenelon. Fene- 
Ion's rule is implicit obedience to the highest part of 
our nature, including in it a capacity for spiritual inter- 
course with God." 

As I have before said, he was brought up a Unita- 
rian ; and certainly his judgment was never shaken on 
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the side of the great leading assumption of his church. 
Once when we were discussing this subject^ he said to 
me^ *^ The simplicity of the doctrine of the unity of Qod 
is urged in its favour ; but I do not know that I always 
feel this ; I am not sure it is not too simple to be the 
full truth." I gathered his meaning to be, that a vo- 
luntary self-revelation of the divine mind might have 
been expected to reveal even deeper complexities of spi- 
ritual relations in the eternal nature and essence than 
are found to exist in our humanity, — the simplicity 
of a harmonised complexity, not the simplicity of abso- 
lute unity. But the remark was one of those which 
often fell from him in his higher imaginative moods, 
without seeming to hang together with any permanent 
train of thought in his own mind. The following letter 
would show, on the other hand, that the purest simpli- 
city seemed to him in the truest harmony with divine 
truth. It is characteristic too in another respect. The 
concluding passage shows the slight interest which spe- 
culative difficulties of any sort had for him. He shook 
them off till a time should come to enable him to exa- 
mine them. And as other interests were always deeper, 
it never came. 

To Mrs, Ridhao'd Bathbone. 

" 24th February 1850. 
''I went this evening to hear Maurice preach in 
Lincoln's Inn ChapeL He gave us an able sermon, 
suggested probably by one of Archdeacon Manning's, 
some of whose sermons, I think, you would find much 
pleasure in reading. The Chapel in Lincoln's Inn is 
not a very remarkable building; but the exquisite 
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beauty of the stained glass windows, and the excellent 
chanting, especially in the dim religious light of these 
short afternoons, make it the place of all others in 
London which possesses in the highest degree those 
influences which spring from this class of sources. 
The friend who was with me said, ' They make it the 
most religious place in London ;* but I cannot think 
these feelings are really the most religious, at least I 
am sure with me they are not. If I were to build a 
place of worship, it should have long-drawn aisles and 
proportioned arches, and painted windows, and cloisters, 
where one might walk and meditate with the sound of 
praising voices and music in one's ears ; but there 
should be an inner sanctuary for actual prayer, whose 
only character should be perfect simplicity, so that 
there might be neither disproportion nor beauty to 
distract, but as far as possible the absence of all exter- 
nal things, and a direct communion of spirit without 
the intervention of the senses ; but then we should 
require such a man as Mr. Thom to conduct the 
service. 

" I laid hold of Emerson's Eepresentative Men the 
other night ; but I threw it aside very soon. I think it 
is mischievous to read this chaotic sort of writing, un- 
less one has leisure to find out what he means, and to 
try to discover what truth there is in it; and I am not 
sure it is always worth while to do so with Emerson. 
I think, to read these sort of books hastily and merely 
for pastime, not only weakens and confuses the mind, 
but even shakes the simplicity and evenness of one's 
faith. Above all things, I think every one should avoid 
the hasty perusal of books dealing with the philosophy 
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of religion, as so many modem books do more or less : 
but I must not delay you longer with my crude ideas. 

" Yours very truly, 

" W. C. R" 

But whatever was to him the highest type of religi- 
ous faith, there was nothing which really alienated him 
from any sincere and spiritual form of faith except 
dogmatic exclusiveness. This he could not endure. 
Once when, by some oversight of his own, he was pre- 
sent at the service of the Established Church during 
the reading of the damnatory part of the Athanasian 
Creed, he got up and quitted the church. In the Lyra 
ApostoUca, a book many poems in which (especially 
Dr. Newman's) he greatly valued and enjoyed, are con- 
tained the following verses on Dissent : 

" One only way to Life, 
One faith delivered onoe for all. 
One holy Band endowed with Heaven's high call. 

One earnest, endless strife, — 
This is the Church th' Eternal framed of old. 

Smooth open ways, good store, 

A creed for every clime and age. 
By Mammon's touch new-moulded o'er and o'er. 

No cross, no war to wage, — 
This is the Church our earth-dimm'd eyes behold." 

This was the kind of misleading language which most 

excited his indignation ; beside them he has written the 

following : 

" All earnest steadfast life. 
All faith, clear, truthful, and devout, 
All holy souls — Heaven tm-ns no seekers out— 

All faithful, patient strife, — 
This is the Church th' Eternal framed of old. 

9 
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The pathways stopped aod choked. 

No creed save yours secure, 
A pride that owns no fault to be revoked. 

Belief, not purpose pure, — 
This is the Church our sorrowing eyes behold." 

I haye represented Mr. Roscoe's religious faith as 
profound, and as little approached by merely speculative 
doubts. This is, I think, true. But I must not so far 
forget to qualify it as to omit to quote the very character- 
istic passage from his fine essay on Tennyson : " Every 
observant man must allow that mankind stand in a 
more peculiar relation to spiritual things than they 
have hitherto done. Spiritual things are at once nearer 
to us and less certain; we feel them folding closer about 
us, and in another moment we doubt them altogether ; 
in proportion as they seem within our reach, is the 
terror mixed with our disappointment when we attempt 
to grasp them." This was not only, as he said, cha- 
racteristic of the age, but of his own faith. But the 
doubts which thus pressed so closely upon him were 
seldom of a speculative kind. ''I find it so much 
harder," he once wrote to me, " to retain my faith in 
happiness than in misery." And the same feeling is 
expressed in the striking lines* in which he represents 
Anguish as the sister and minister of Faith. The kind 
of doubts which most constantly occupied his imagi- 
nation were those which he delineates in Violenzia, and 
which are caused simply by the conflict between the 
religious and human aff*ections, — by the far greater in- 
tensity and comparative reality of the latter when 
they strive to silence and overbear, and succeed in cast- 
ing an air of dimness, or ideal mist, over the inward 

• p. 69. 
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guidance of the divine spirit. The various mysteries 
of mortal affliction, of life -long separation between 
those who would seem to aid, even more than they 
need, each other,— the reserve with which light is 
granted even to the sincerest and most passionate 
prayers, — these questions, and such as these, gave 
birth to the sort of doubts which he most keenly felt, 
and were just the kind of doubts which, when fairly 
encountered, have most power to enlarge the scope and 
deepen the nature of a man's influence over others. 

Nor was Mr. Koscoe's influence over those few whom 
he best knew merely that of character, even in its 
highest sense. He willingly accepted, and gladly made, 
those self-sacrifices for others without which no tie of 
the closest kind can well be formed ; and he was capable 
of no common self-devotion. Of this I can speak from 
my own experience. When, in 1852, a disease of the 
lungs had taken me to the West Indies, and the yellow 
fever, which I found raging there, had first prostrated 
my remaining strength and then snatched away my 
wife, my brother-in-law did not hesitate to follow me, 
se soon as more pressing domestic claims would permit, 
without regard either to the personal risk which even 
then he incurred, or to the melancholy task which he 
undertook. It was true that the terrible epidemic had 
almost disappeared when he arrived ; but in England, 
when he left, the panic had not yet subsided which mail 
after mail, reporting new ravages, brought with it; and 
to his own eyes, and those of many of his nearest friends, 
a cloud of dread still overhung the whole West Indies. 
New-comers were known to be more than ordinarily 
liable to infection; and I know that his own mind was. 
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before starting, very deeply impressed with the magni- 
tude of the risk before hira. His life was never a good 
one, and he had always the strongest conviction, which 
was eventually verified, that his constitution could not 
withstand any serious attack of fever. Nevertheless, 
without solicitation, indeed, in spite of remonstrance, he 
followed the impulse which urged him to join me ; and 
had at least the comfort of knowing that he accomplished 
far more than he had hoped, and strengthened many 
fold what was even at that time a close and inextin- 
guishable affection. 

This would alone suflBiciently indicate what Mr. 
Eoscoe was in the inner circle of domestic relations. 
Nor would this be the place to speak of it at any length. 
His natural reserve of character was of course not unfelt 
here, but it did not prevent the existence of the warmest 
possible attachment between him and all the members 
of his own family. Of the tender nature of the tie 
which united him to his elder sister Elizabeth, many 
beautiful poems in this volume contain the best evidence. 
They thought and read and studied together. She was 
the elder of the two; and her mind, which, as he always 
said, inclined more even towards philosophy than poetry, 
exercised, probably for this very reason, a greater in- 
fluence over his own than it could have done had its 
bent been towards that side of intellectual power in 
which he was undoubtedly the stronger. Her pre- 
mature death, in 1846, following so soon upon his 
father's death, in 1843, was one of the greatest shocks 
of his life, and cast a gloom over many subsequent 
years. Grief of this kind had a slow wasting effect on 
him that was very distressing. And he had much of 
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it to bear. His losses in his own immediate family 
were many, and divided by intervals terribly short. 
But they were not the only ones from which he suflfered 
deeply. To his uncle, Mr. Kobert Eoscoe, he looked 
up as to a second father ; and probably no other man 
ever influenced him more powerfully, mild and unas- 
suming as his influence was. I am told by the friend 
to whom it fell to communicate to my brother-in-law 
the seizure which terminated his uncle's life in 1850, 
that the shock entirely overcame his usually great power 
of self-control. Another relative, who was more nearly 
a contemporary, — ^his first cousin, Mrs. Henry K Sand- 
bach, the daughter of his uncle Edward Eoscoe, to 
whom two of his fine sonnets were addressed,* and to 
whom he was very warmly attached, — died in 1852. 
Between his twentieth and his thirtieth year, her bright, 
vivid, and affectionate nature, her finely cultivated taste, 
and the beauties with which both nature and art had 
adorned the home in which she and her husband de- 
lighted to welcome him, afforded him some of the high- 
est enjoyments of his life. He felt her loss very keenly. 
Besides these losses, he had, though dying himself at 
the very middle point of an ordinary life, lost within 
about ten years his father, two sisters, and his mother. 
The last four years of his life were, however, I believe, 
immeasurably the happiest. He married in 1855 Miss 
Emily Malin, the daughter of William Malin, Esq., of 
Derby; and, excepting during his occasional circuit- 
journeys as Marshal with Mr. Justice Crompton, lived 

* pp. 82 and 83. The sonnet at page 81, on the statue of 
Aurora, which was executed by Gibson for Mr. Sandbach, was, I 
believe, included at her request in a volume of her own poems. 
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till his death almost entirely in Wales. For two years ' 
he resided In a house (sai-d formerly to have been 
tenanted by Lord Herbert of Cherbury) on the banks 
of the Dyfie, among the beautiful hiUs of Montgomery- 
shire, — a house with which many of his friends will ever 
connect the brightest associations. The reserve of tem- 
perament which so much distinguished him melted away, 
to a great extent, beneath the influence of his own home; 
and, except in the early, untried days of his college life, 
he was never so gay, and without any exception he was 
never so happy. In 1857 he moved to the neighbour- 
hood of Caernarvon, where he lived up to the time of 
his death last summer. The fever which proved fatal 
to him made its approach in a very gradual way. He 
left home early in July to go as Marshal on the summer 
circuit, and stayed with me for a day or two before 
joining the circuit at Winchester. His state of health 
made me very anxious, and I persuaded him to take 
advice. The physician consulted saw reason for anx- 
iety, and advised his remaining quiet; but he appeared 
to be greatly restored by the medicine given him, and 
wrote to me from Winchester, a fortnight before his 
death, that he was all but well again. Soon, however, 
the bad symptoms returned. 

For four days he seems to have struggled with a 
growing incapacity either to think or act. In his letters 
home at this time words were constantly crossed out, 
and his handwriting was quite altered. His great powers 
of self-command were strained to the utmost; but at last 
he was forced to yield, and, his home being so distant, 
returned to his friend Mr. Osier's house at Richmond, 
where his wife joined him. He was then scarcely con- 
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scious, and a typhoid fever declared itself almost imme- 
diately. I saw him several times during the course of 
it^ and sometimes found him conscious and just able to 
recognise me, with that far-oflf look which gives an im- 
pression of a mind already remote. We were hopeful 
of his recovery on the 29th July. Early on the morn- 
ing of the 30th he expired. I never knew any other 
man whose death could have made so deep a rent in the 
hearts and lives of other men outside the circle of his 
own family. His rich humour, his singular harmony of 
character, his social ease and insight, the ideal depth 
and patient meditativeness of his judgment, his public 
spirit and manly political interests, the sincerity and 
trustfulness of his friendship, the refined and human cha- 
racter of his tastes, the perfect veracity and light fresh 
beauty of his imagination, and the true humility of his 
faith, had made him an object of hope as well as love to 
many of his companions. There were several, I believe, 
who would have been really more elated by his success 
than by their own ; who, had he gained a poet's fame, 
would have felt their own life brighter ; and who have 
lost in him one of the main vital springs of their own 
happiness. 

The poems contained in this volume, with the ex- 
ception of Violefizia, are here published for the first 
time. Violenzia was published anonymously in 1851, 
a year before Mr. Eoscoe gave up the practice of his 
profession as a barrister, and while, therefore, the repu- 
tation of a poet, even if attained, might have seriously 
injured his prospects. It met with a little very warm 
appreciation from writers whose own reputation and 
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entire ignorance of the author made their appreciation 
of the highest yalue. Mr. Kingsley, I believe, himself 
reviewed it in terms of no common admiration in 
Fraser^a Magazine ; and others, not less eminent or com- 
petent to judge of its poetic value, have spoken of it 
with equal respect. All have combined, however, with 
a unanimity that I confess I scarcely understand, to cry 
down its plot. And possibly to the painful nature of 
that plot in some degree — though far more, I think, 
to that popular distaste for reading dramatic composi- 
tions, which renders it all but impossible for any but 
an already well-known author to secure attention to 
any poem of this class — is to be attributed its entire 
failure to attract public attention. For my own part, 
though I am far from thinking that Mr. Eoscoe^s genius 
was characteristically dramatic, I cannot, after repeated 
perusals of Violefuda, doubt that it will stiU command 
that general admiration which, on its first appearance, it 
failed to win. I do not think that any drama, except 
Mr. Kingsley's Saint's Tragedy, which has appeared 
since the publication of Shelley's Cenci, is worthy to be 
compared to it in power and beauty. And even to Mr. 
Kingsley's fine poem it cannot to any good purpose be 
compared. The beauties which distinguish it are of a 
completely different class. It has nothing of the luxu- 
riance of Mr. Kingsley's genius. Indeed, Mr. Eoscoe's 
imagination Was not fertile. Veracity, transparent grace, 
delicacy, and freshness of touch, were the marked cha- 
racteristics of his delineative power. But the character 
of Ethel — certainly taken in its main features from his 
own mind — seems to me in many ways a deeper crea- 
tion than any other, as far as I know, in the whole 
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range of English literature. I do not of course mean 
tbat in power, or range, or ease, or fullness, it does not 
fall short of very many dramatic creations. But where 
else has the attempt been successfully made to deli- 
neate, without any lapse into didactic, prosaic barren- 
ness, the spiritual growth of a powerful and deep cha- 
racter, beset by temptations of the most subtle and 
tasking class, and yet rising superior to them, instead 
of tragically succumbing 1 To many, the character of 
Ethel will seem too " tardy and diffident," too sombre, 
for an artistic work. But few, I think, can read the play 
without marvelling at the power which has delineated 
such trials and temptations without, as far as I know, 
a single descent into vague or general moralities, and 
which keeps the poetic interest strung so high while a 
contemplative mind is wrestling with the inward im- 
pulses of shame, revenge, and wounded affections. No 
other plot, I think, could have been devised which 
would at once have kept up the poetical interest, and 
given room for spiritual struggles of so deep and subtle 
a character. The pain of the story would be much 
greater did not the whole interest turn, not on the un- 
happy victim, but on the struggle which her fate causes 
in the mind of her lover. The subordinate characters, 
excepting Violenzia, are mere outlines, — not all of them 
very true or agreeable outlines, — and even Violenzia is 
made entirely subordinate to the development of the 
main character. The oftener I have read this play, the 
less have I been able to retain Iny first prejudice against 
its plot. Even if it turned on the inward struggle 
resulting in the mind of Violenzia herself, it would be 
incomparably less painful than that of Shelley's Gendy 
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which no doubt first suggested it. But this is not the 
case. The horror of the plot is spiritualised by the 
further remove of the principal thread of interest it 
contains^ by the reflected form in which it appears in 
Ethel's mind; and I cannot but hope that it is still 
destined to gain for its author a permanent place in 
English literature. 

Elidvke was earlier written. It was finished in 
1845, and he was aided in the construction of the 
plot by an intimate college friend, whose fate was 
strikingly similar to his own, the late Rev. Arthur 
Tidman, of Lincoln College, Oxford, and afterwards of 
Woodstock School Tidman, Vaughan,* and Roscoe, 
who were close early friends at University College, 
London, and united by common poetic tastes and in- 
terests, have followed each other within a very few 
years to a premature grave. The composition of Eli- 
duke was associated with the names of both these early 
friends. The character of Blanchespee in Eliduke, — 
perhaps the most dramatic creation in the play, — was 
suggested by Mr. Tidman ; and scene after scene, as it 
was produced, was sent to him for his perusal and 
criticism, which was freely given. Mr. Vaughan like- 
wise saw and criticised it while in progress; and I 
cannot now publish it without recording Mr. Eoscoe's 
deep and constantly cherished regard for these early 
college friends, of whom he saw but little during the 
short career of their later life. In the memoir of Mr. 
Vaughan, by his father, there is a letter from my brother- 
in-law speaking of their warm friendship. Mr. Tid- 

* The Rev. R. A. Vaugban, late of Birmidgham, and son of the 
Eev. Dr. Vaughan. 
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man died first. In the summer of 1852 I heard of 
his death. Mr. Vaughan followed him within three 
or four, and Mr. Boscoe within seven years' time. 
EUd/uJce contains, unless perhaps it be Blanchespee, 
scarcely one character of great dramatic force, and the 
first two acts are even feeble. But there is so much of 
morement and life in the plot, so much of real acting 
power for the stage itself, so much true beauty in the 
poetry, that I did not hesitate to publish it among his 
poems. The last three acts have more of youthful energy 
and fire than perhaps any other of his writings. 

I doubt whether Mr. Roscoe did his own genius 
fair justice by concentrating his efforts on a dramatic 
experiment. His deficiency in dramatic power I attri- 
bute, not to any want of insight into the distinctive fea- 
tures of different characters, but rather to a want of vivid 
sympathy with those great elemental instincts of common 
humanity, which underlie all the varieties of human 
character and supply them with the sap of life. No 
man had a subtler eye for the finely marked expres- 
sions of character. But perhaps he lived too much in 
the lighter atmosphere which hangs round cultivated 
individual characters, and cared too little for the gene- 
ral vital stock, out of which all species and individuali- 
ties branch forth. I think this chiefly was the bar to 
his dramatic success. His essays, as well as his dramas 
and some others of his poems, show that he caught the 
airy influences — ^those individual clouds of impression 
and effect which circle different personalities with un- 
usual power. But he seemed to want the impulse to 
engraft these on a common human stock : he caught the 
characteristic expression easily, but the underlying sub- 
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stance seems often to vanish under his imaginative 
touch. 

Even his tastes rather repelled him from poets in 
whom the elemental depth^ of which I am speaking, 
was stripped bare of the graceful clothing of artistic 
forms. He always seemed to me unjust to Words- 
worth, and chiefly, I think, on this ground. He could 
not endure the bare and rugged character of much of 
his poetry, — that delight in the naked groundwork of 
Nature and Humanity which in Wordsworth so often 
crops out, like the old granite of the Lake district in 
which he lived, from the soft beauty of the vegetation 
with which it is clothed. 

On the other hand, Mr. Boscoe^s artistic character 
prevented him from admiring that over-luxuriance of 
tropical fancy with which even Shakspere's finest imagi- 
nations are occasionally choked; and the character of his 
own mind rendered this luxuriance by no means a dan- 
ger or temptation to him. Still he was in reality much 
more charitable to this excess than he was to the op- 
posite defect. His mind loved the veil of appropriate 
form in all things ; and he could never endure the with- 
drawal of that delicate film which we may call the ves- 
ture of the mind — tho ethereal medium of its expres- 
sion. He did not like either poetry or art which pushed 
rudely through this to the realities behind. Indeed, his 
own power as an artist was chiefly in this field ; it was 
shown in delineating, not the '' general heart of man," 
not the primitive forces of Nature, but in fixing those 
flying traces of power and beauty which pass swiftly 
over the most developed eurfiEuse of Nature and of hu- 
man character. For this reason next to Shakspere 
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and perhaps Shelley, Tennyson was, I think, his favour* 
ite poet ; and I have always deeply regretted that his 
fine criticism of Tennyson was written on the publi- 
cation of perhaps the only work of the Poet Laureate's 
which Mr. Eoscoe could not genuinely admire. Nearly 
the last, if not the last, book which he read before his 
death was the Idylls of the Kmg, It was a hot day 
last July — ^when the disease which caused his death 
was already, in a disguised form, preying upon him, 
and he could not even move his head without pain — 
that he read it eagerly through, as he lay upon a sofa 
in the room where I was working. He was too ill that 
day to speak much ; yet, ill as he was, he devoured the 
book, I think, at a single sitting, and expressed his ad- 
miration of it, especially of the second and last Idylls. 
Had his essay on Tennyson been written then, instead 
of on the publication of Mavdy it would certainly have 
ended in a very different strain. 

He had a very high appreciation of the conscious 
art, as distinguished from the involuntary inspiration, of 
poetry. I have printed part of an essay (written on the 
publication of Gray and Mason^s Correspondence) simply 
because it expresses so fully and characteristically his 
thoughts on the art of poetical composition. In that 
and in other essays he is very severe on mere poetical 
ornamentation. But while he protested against this 
artificial embroidery work, he believed that there was a 
conscious art by which the poet might guide and per- 
fect the creative efforts of his imagination. He had no 
more mercy, indeed he had probably much less, for the 
naked minuteness of the ultra-realist school than for the 
*' bead-like" ornament of such old-school artists as Qray 
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and Rogers. He felt, I think, the error in the former 
direction even more than the error in the latter, though 
he felt both. He disliked the glitter of conventional 
polish much ; but the artist who stripped away natural 
unity, beauty, colouring, — the mellow effect of harmony, 
the natural setting, from around his subject, he disliked 
yet more. No one can rightly claim the name of a 
realistic artist, he maintained, unless he presents that 
which is really clothed with beauty to a poetic insight, 
in that dress in which it is most truly apprehended and 
apprehensible. 

But if he was severe on the nakedness of much of 
the austere Eealism of art, he was far more severe on 
those hybrid schools of art which attempt to combine 
inconsistent views of the same subject or object, and so 
destroy all harmony in the picture. I find among his 
papers some remarks on this subject which illustrate 
admirably his characteristic belief in artistic harmony 
and unity. They are directed against that school in 
poetry and fiction which is guilty of analogous errors 
to those of the more extravagant Pre-Eaphaelites in 
painting, at least as he understood them. Mr. Eoscoe 
respected the poetic school most resembling the Dutch 
in art, who reproduce in the same mood of cold 
minute observation in which they gather their mate- 
rials. He admired far more the schools corresponding 
to the Italian, who create in various higher and more 
spiritual moods of mind. But he could not bear the 
attempt to combine the two opposite moods in one and 
the same artistic effort. " You paint," he says, *' from 
a certain mood of observation, either that of the artist 
or that of one of the subjects of the painting itself; 
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and according to that mood the accessories of the main 
subject will take a relative importance and prominence, 
so that a painter of consummate skill shall have power 
to reproduce in the spectator the feelings with which 
he himself looked on his imagined picture. But he 
cannot paint it for ttoo moods. He cannot draw a 
woman imploring her lover to save his life at the ex- 
pense of his honour, as it would appear to one who 
sympathises and is absorbed in the lover*s refusal, and 
as it would seem to one who is coldly 'peeping and 
botanising' on the ivy which grows on the wall by which 
they stand ; and you cannot paint it for one who looks 
first at the sentiment and then at the ivy, or if you do, 
it is to paint two pictures and not one. There is a 
want of harmony and singleness in the poetical con- 
ception. The picture may be true to nature in both 
points of view, but it is confused within itself. On 
the other hand, it may form a single and consistent 
whole, and yet be untrue to nature. Detail is often 
confounded with accuracy, and yet detail is purely a 
question of degree. You may paint what a short-sighted 
man could see, or what a long-sighted man, or what 
could only be seen through a microscope ; and you may 
give a moral perspective to a picture by the relative 
prominence and detail of its parts. But accuracy is 
alike required in them all. However faintly any of the 
accessory parts may be indicated, it is not the less ne- 
cessary that they be indicated truly. That a thing is 
scarcely seen, is no excuse for not painting it truly so 
far as it is seen. If you give only the hint of a tree, it 
must be faithful to the mode in which that tree grows. 
If you draw an iceberg in three lines, they must be 
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such as ice-crystals will form. And most of all will you 
show yourself deficient in the essence of poetical genius, 
if you think it necessary to furnish minute detail^ but 
that in minute detail it is of not much consequence to 
be a little inaccurate. Harmony and completeness are 
of the essence of art. Truthfulness is of the essence of 
poetry ; and the greatest poet (on one side of his cha- 
racter) is he who sees most deeply and most clearly 
into the realities of things." 

Hence the genuine admiration Mr. Hoscoe felt and 
expressed for such artists as Crabbe and Defoe, who 
strip all the delicate bloom off life, and yet do so only 
from the very veracity of that strong but practical 
imagination which has no eye or sense for either 
sentiment or beauty. They were true to their point of 
view, and that point of view was full of interest. But 
highly as he appreciated these writers, he derived no 
permanent enjoyment from any poet or artist who could 
not interpret the higher and more expressive aspects of 
the universe. Indeed, his own imagination, as I have 
already intimated, dealt more frequently with those ex- 
pressive aspects of the inner^ world than with that world 
itself; and, except in delineating the single character 
of Ethel, did not often lea^e the upper stratum of deli- 
cate spiritual emanations for those ''abysmal deeps of 
personality" whence they are breathed. Some of his 
smaller poems and sonnets are very fine condensations 
of the moral air which human characters carry with 
them every where, just as the earth carries with it its 
own atmosphere. Only once or twice does he make 
the effort to reach into the depths beneath. His most 
characteristic poetic power is that which, — to use his 
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own fine language, — *' by intermittent exertions of the 
faculty of insightj or the sense of loveliness, grasps some 
fragment of the beauty of the universe, and shakes out 
its hidden gold ; or gathers some flying whisper of the 
world's harmonies, and echoes it back in human language 
which illustrates some working passion ; gives a picture 
to some fleeting landscape, a voice to a sentiment, a 
word, or an aspiration, or freezes into language subtler 
than marble some passing incident as it sweeps swiftly 
down the never-recurring current of time." I know 
when I claim this as Mr. Eoscoe's characteristic power, 
that I claim for him only a modest place among true 
poets. But thus much I believe may be justly claimed 
for him ; thus much I think he will really attain. 

The minor poems here printed are rather the se- 
lection of several of his friends than of myself ak>ne. 
Where an author does not live to edit his own works, 
it seems right to be guided less by any individual 
standard of taste than by a kind of general sufirage 
amongst those who best appreciated his writings, in 
determining what is best fitted for the public eye. 
In this part of my task, as well as in all the me- 
chanical and other processes of editing, I have been 
throughout assisted by my friend Mr. Osier. Where I 
have found it possible, I have, for the most part, affixed 
the dates of composition. Besides the biographic in- 
terest which these give, I believe they will be found to 
indicate a very uniform advance in Mr. Eoscoe's mind, 
not only in imaginative power, but in sustained felicity 
of expression. 

The essays have all been published before. I have 
inserted in the essay on Woman a new paragraph of 
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great humour, which I found amongst Mr. Koscoe's 
papers, and which, if not originally intended for that 
essay, at all events takes up and prolongs one of its 
passages in the very words as well as the yery same 
train of thought with which that passage concludes. 
Omissions have necessarily been more numerous. I 
have, of course, omitted all strictly temporary elements, 
as well as criticism which, however apposite and just 
at the time of its publication in a periodical work, could 
never have been perpetuated in any permanent record 
without injustice, and certainly would never have been 
so perpetuated by Mr. Eoscoe himself. 

I think the republication of these essays requires no 
apology. Finer and subtler criticisms the present day 
has nowhere produced. They are the criticisms of a 
poe% and a poet of much humour and fine insight into 
human character. They are indeed, I think, quite worthy 
to rank beside the critical essays of Hazlitt and Coleridge. 
Their greatest defect is in a certain want of grasp and 
continuity of thought. They are a series of fine a/perqaa 
rather than a connected delineation. But they have a 
play of light and shade, of humour, fancy, and reflec- 
tion, which to my mind make them even more delight- 
ful reading than they might be if they were more con- 
tinuous efforts. They are full of fresh surprises, lead- 
ing suddenly from the most playful superficial touches 
to the deepest truth, and again from deep truth to the 
brightest and most vivid embodiment of it in living 
forms. I enjoyed them when I first saw them in 
Ms., — almost enjoyed them again even in the trying 
stage of proof sheets, and have frequently read them a 
third time, almost immediately on their appearance in 
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their ultimate form, to enjoy them afresh; and now, 
in revising them for republication, I have gone through 
the first two stages of this usually tedious process with 
a heightened instead of a diminished impression of their 
beauty and value. How is it possible for me to doubt 
that others, even though they read without the various 
interpreting associations which add so much to their 
charm in my own mind, should read them without vivid 
enjoyment too ? 

Twickenham, February 1860. 



LETTER FROM REV. JOHN HAMILTON THOM. 

Oakfield, Liyerpool, January 21, 1860. 

My deab Fkiend, — ^You ask me for some record 
of my recollections and impressions of William Caldwell 
Koscoe. You are well aware how diflScult it may be to 
convey to others an image that has gradually wrought 
itself into your own mind, or to exhibit, so as to 
communicate, the feeling that invests it. The idea of 
himself which a dear friend has imparted is in truth 
the genius and essence of the man flowering within 
your own spirit ; and when that genius is of a rare and 
delicate order, I know not how you are to transplant 
your experiences of it into the consciousness of ano- 
ther, 80 as to reproduce the flower. This is especially 
the case with an image and sentiment which had no 
marked beginning, but took their place in your heart 
insensibly. 
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When I came to Liverpool nearly thirty-one years 
ago, our friend was only some five years old. I well 
remember the singular beauty of the child and the boy, 
the quick, susceptible, reserved nature working through 
features of infantile delicacy, which even at that age 
made me afraid, by words of common kindliness, of 
hurting a sensitiveness and intelligence which I had not 
the means of measuring. It is not by casual inter^ 
course in the presence of others, and especially of their 
parents, that you can break the ice with such children. 
And neither of his parents was, by temperament or ac- 
quired character, well fitted to make the child forget 
his susceptibility and reserve. His father was too like 
himself, a man of fine genius out of his element, living 
in the midst of a bustling practical community which 
did not appreciate him, and which he did not under- 
stand, passed by, or set aside as of little worth when 
measured in their scales, by men who were his inferiors 
in every thing but money-making power, and over- 
shadowed by a sense of hereditary unfitness for tiie 
successful management of business. His mother was a 
woman of a noble nature, generous, tender, impulsive, 
and highly cultivated; but, at least in the middle period 
of her life, partly from the effects of a harsh ungeniai 
climate on a most sensitive frame, partly through the 
keenest sympathy with her husband's disappointment 
and unapplied power, of a habit too nervous and excit- 
able to be as a refuge and harbour, able to give freedom 
and natural play, to a child whose organisation was yet 
quicker and finer than her own. In her latest years it 
was beautiful to witness how the strength and tenderness 
of the son soothed into gentlest rest, into the sweetest 
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peace and dignity, the ardent, eager spirit that had 
been strained only by over-anidety from its natural 
grace. 

I do not remember a time when the image of on? 
friend in my mind was not in the fullest accordance 
with what it is now : the lineaments were always the 
same, though of course they had a natural growth, 
With him indeed the child was " father of the man," and 
his " days were bound each to each by natural piety." 
What he was at school, what he was at college, others 
can better tell. At no period had I the opportunity of 
daily, or of lengthened, intercourse with him : I am not 
at all qualified to give details of his habits and his 
ways, or to speak of the outward manner of his life. At 
school he was too youug, and as a weekly boarder top 
much removed, for me to see a great deal of him ; and 
his college and professional life made him only an oc- 
casional visitor to Liverpool. I only know how early 
I began to look upon him as an equal and friend, how 
soon I felt that I understood him and that he under- 
stood me, that there was no subject of religious or of 
any deep interest to me that I might not freely open to 
him. In after life, when in many directions he was 
greatly my superior, I was ever touched by a gentle 
courtesy more befitting the modesty of his first relations 
to me than the terms on which then we stood. This 
privilege of unmerited deference and consideration from 
accomplished and vigorous minds in the fullness of their 
power, is oue of the unforeseen rewards, and seldom 
a dangerous one, of the later years of those under whose 
eye, in any real spiritual relation, noble and cultivated 
men have grown from their youth upwards. 
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It appears to me, now, that the most remarkable 
characteristic of our friend was in the union of the 
robustness and thoroughness of his intellectual faculty 
with the somewhat pensive delicacy of his moral nature. 
Of the vigour and fineness of his genius, of the range 
and extent of his intellectual sympathy, of his graceful 
humour and playfulness, I need not speak : the writings 
you are about to publish will testify to these. But do 
the writings of a man in whom intellect is strong and 
glowing ever show the man himself exactly as he was ? 
The kindled nature, where the genius is healthy, over- 
powers for the time the moral peculiarity : it disappears 
in the exaltation of the whole mind. His writings are 
so full of life and strength, of fine and vigorous insight 
into the workings of other minds, that they betray no 
secret of his own, and scarcely reveal the personal cha- 
racter when in the natural state of inexertion. Joyous- 
ness was at all times the inclination of his being, as it 
ever must be where there is fullness and richness of 
faculty; but in him at its freest times it was touched 
and qualified by the moral nature, often restrained, 
often " sicklied o'er by a pale cast of thought," either 
as the remote efiect of some physical delicacy, or of the 
haunting sense of disproportion, of a wanting harmony 
between individual tendency and the experiences of life. 
There was much in the earlier circumstances of his his- 
tory to contribute to this result. The loss of his sister 
Elizabeth deprived him of the only person in whom at 
that period he had entire enjoyment ; and his affliction 
in her death, justified by the singular gracefulness of 
her nature with a masculine strength of genius, reserved 
to all others and open to him alone, mourned also the 
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extinction of a large part of bis own life which then 
had no other exercise. In after years few men were 
more fortunate in finding friends who, more or less, 
were as the kindred of his spirit. 

It is impossible to know how far a perhaps uncon- 
scious distrust of the strength of his constitution to 
carry him to distinctions which were no more than the 
natural ambition of his genius, contributed to the latent 
pensiveness of his character. He was not happy in his 
choice of a profession. For Law as a study he was 
eminently qualified by the acuteness of his intellect; 
but entire satisfaction in it, even as a mental pursuit, 
would have required the obliteration of more than 
one half of his nature ; and for success in the profes- 
sional exercise of it, at least in the Common-Law 
Courts, he was not qualified at all, — or rather he was 
not qualified to conquer the first difficulties. I believe 
that he would have succeeded, if he had had opportu- 
nity, for he had the strong interest in common life, and 
in all its relations and complications, which is natural 
to vigorous minds that are healthily constituted; but he 
was not a likely man to inspire attorneys with confi- 
dence in his fitness to address juries, so that they would 
trust him until he learned the art. I doubt, too, 
whether morally he was ever perfectly satisfied with 
the theory of his own profession. I believe he would 
have agreed with Arnold that the place of a judge is 
one of the noblest that a man can hold in a free 
country, but that the way to it is not in principle 
altogether immaculate; and that, however a court of 
justice, as constituted in England, may be an admirable 
instrument for eliciting substantial truth, the work and 
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office of an advocate cannot always be kept absolutely 
free from moral objection. This theoretical doubt was 
at the heart of that self-distrust which is the loss of the 
battle of life^ and mingled largely in the causes that 
led to the abandonment of his profession. Perhaps in 
Equity Courts his career might have been a very dif- 
ferent one. But manifestly Literature was his calling ; 
and, though he was not tried in that direction, I will 
yenture to add confidently, religious and spiritual action 
on the higher life of men. He would have fulfilled the 
prophetic part of the functions of a minister of religion 
with eminent power. I once urged upon him with 
great earnestness, as I have never done with any other 
person, the adoption of this office, for which so fe^ 
seem marked out by the hand of God ; and so long and 
anxious was his hesitation,* that I believe he was only 
deterred by the difficulties attendant on a change of 
professional life. If I had then had the means of fitly 
introducing him to this great service, it is my convic- 
tion that he might have been won to it for ever. 

You know how cheerfully, with what a blithe 
modesty, he adapted himself to the oversight of a busi- 
ness that seemed alien to his habits and his nature. 
Fortunately it afibrded him large intervals of leisure, 

* Since writing the above, I find that my impression is not shared 
by those who knew him best^ and I cannot doubt that I was wrong. 
Still, most men have experienced how strong are momentary lean- 
ings that have no real foundation in their nature or their character. 
X only give my then interpretation of what seemed to be his feeling 
during the short time in which we were in conversation upon the 
subject; which, even supposing that I did not misinterpret him, in- 
volved, as indeed the result showed, no permanent mood or inclina- 
tion of mind. 
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and thus enabled him to produce the essays and re* 
views which show how soon he might have become 
the finest critic, the most elegant writer of our times. 
And among works of original creation, nothing but the 
painfiilness of its subject prevented Violensm taking 
the highest place in our modern drama. 

His marriage healed^ and more than healied, a 
deep and long unclosed wound. When his mother fol* 
lowed his two sisters, and there was no woman in his 
own family, he told me that he felt as if he was maimed. 
He had all the qualities that fit a man to bless and 
grace married life. I visited him in the autumn of 
1856 to christen his first-bom child. He was then re- 
siding at Machynlleth to superintend some slate-quar* 
ries in the neighbourhood. The few delightful days we 
spent together in that beautiful country, in a quaint old 
house said to have belonged to Lord Herbert of Cher* 
bury, witnessing the grace and joy of his household, 
gave no sign that the happy husband and father, who 
was drinking the richest cup of life in its first fresh- 
ness, should know no other season of that blessedness^ 
and die before its spring was gone. 

In the summer of last year, when you summoned 
me to perform the last offices, in the slow, long way 
from Eichmond to his grave, under a sun all too bright, 
stunned by the suddenness of what had taken place, I 
was capable only of one feeling, which still remains with 
me, — ^how much God indicates in this life when only 
some small portion of it has been fulfilled. What a 
boundless world of thought, love, and expectation had 
been opened to any one who knew the heart of him 
whose external history a page might compass ! Had I 
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been asked, a week before, to name the man within my 
knowledge in whose life there was the promise of surest 
happiness ; who was likely to be the richest in his 
friends, to fill all the relations of the head of a family 
with the fullest union of wisdom and love ; or who, by 
nature and culture, was qualified to become the purest 
writer, the most graceful essayist, in these times when a 
tricky mannerism corrupts and disfigures almost every 
man of genius, — in all these directions my thoughts 
would have pointed to him whose earthly days were 
then symbolled only by the broken columns in Kensal 
Green. 

As we drove away from that place, I tried to seize 
some comfort by recalling his enjoyment of life and the 
gracious brightness of his nature, when you told me, 
what I might have known before, but could not hear 
then without a fresh trouble, that he was distrustful of 
the love of others, not of their generosity, but of his 
own place in their hearts. I thank God that his last 
years were full of a love that he could not doubt, and 
that the temperament to which such doubt is natural 
will cast no shade where now he is, 

I am, my dear fnend. 

Ever affectionately yours, 

John H. Thom. 

KicHAED H. Button, Esq. 
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LETTER FROM WALTER BAGEHOT, ESQ. 

Paris, 7th March 1860. 

My dear Hutton, — I am afraid I can add very 
little to what you have said iu your Memoir of our 
friend ; but I feel a strong wish to say something ; prin- 
cipally, perhaps, because I am rather apprehensive that 
his Literary Remains, excellent as they are, may tend 
to give a somewhat false notion of his character, 

I have, I acknowledge, a very strong belief that 
Eoscoe possessed practical powers which were in real- 
ity quite equal to his literary ones, though, from a 
combination of circumstances, he was prevented from 
showing them as completely. Literature has many dis- 
advantages as a pursuit j but it has at least one great 
compensating advantage : a man can, within certain 
limits of course, choose the subject he likes best; he 
can treat it in the manner he likes best ; he can give 
his work to the world if he thinks it advisable to do so ; 
and he can throw it into the fire and say nothing about 
it, if he is not satisfied with it himself. In consequence, 
a literary man may be fairly sure of showing what his 
literary abilities are. In practical life it is different : 
the opportunities are rare and peculiar. They seldom 
come at the moment we want them ; they are seldom 
what we would wish them to be ; if we fail, every one 
knows all about it ; so far from our being able to spend 
our time in developing what best suits us, we are, I 
suppose, most of us employed on work for which we 
know a different combination of faculties would be very 
considerably better than ours. I cannot^ therefore, won- 
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der that Eoscoe did not find a sufficient opportunity to 
show^ how great his practical abilities were ; on the con- 
trary, when I remember at what an early age he was 
taken from us, I should have been somewhat surprised 
if he had done so. 

I am the more anxious to indicate the exact nature 
of the very considerable capacity for action which I am 
persuaded Boscoe possessed, because it was not one of 
the most visible parts of his character. Mere power of 
any sort was not the first impression which his exterior 
was likely to leave on others. Casual acquaintances 
were more likely to speak of his refinement or his plea- 
santness. He was, I think, a man of genius disguised 
as a gentleman ; and the somewhat singular polish of his 
manner at first diverted attention from the skilful and 
nimble strength of mind with which in truth it was very 
intimately connected. 

I shall not be thought to state my view in any sen- 
timental or high-flown form, if I say that I am quite 
sure Eoscoe might have been a very thriving aUoTTiey, 
I am rather afraid that some of his friends, who pro- 
perly and naturally connect him closely in their own 
minds with the highest criticism and poetry, will not 
quite like the idea which I am suggesting ; they will 
think it low and beneath him. But such would not 
have been his own impression. He had viewed legal 
life very anxiously; and he knew well how much exact 
judgment, deliberate care, and delicate honesty are ne- 
cessary in what are considered its subordinate branches. 
I am quite sure that Eoscoe possessed these qualities 
almost in their highest degree, and I further think he 
had the special abilities most needed for the kind of ac* 
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tion I am speaking of. A solicitor does not need to 
have the power of dealing with abstractions which a 
great barrister must have ; he need not reduce the for- 
mulee of law to exact completeness or rery rigid accu* 
rac7,-a round and &ir knowledge is all that « re- 
quired; he need not, like an equity -barrister, spend 
hours on hours in extracting the real essence of trans- 
actions from compHcated affidavits and inyolyed an- 
swers j for he has the actual men before him who put in 
those documents, — he gets by word of mouth, and day 
by day, what the barrister afterwards has to acquire in 
a few hours from the painful study of papers. His 
single intellectual efforts are therefore much less arduous. 
But, by way of compensation, he has to lead a life of 
daily acuteness. He has to judge of his witnesses, to 
judge of his clients; to manage the latter, to manage 
the case ; to be quick in seeing weak points, and ready 
in suggesting expedients for unforeseen difficulties. 
Eoscoe would have excelled in this. His mind was as 
acute as a piece of polished steeL He was very adroit 
in action, and most amusingly suggestive* in all the 
minor difficulties of life. In a pursuit requiring nice 
discretion and acute promptitude he must have suc- 
ceeded. 

* I remember his sajring that he had been to call on some people in 
London "under a difficulty/' as he expressed it. He had forgotten 
their names^ and did not know the number of the house at which they 
lived. "How, then^" I asked, "did you find them ?" " Oh, I asked 
at each house for some impossible name ; tiien, when I found the 
person with that name did not live there, I looked very disappointed, 
and asked who did. At last the servant gave a name which I at once 
remembered was that of my friends, and so I found them." His 
daily life was full of this minute inyentiveness. 
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I may put the same yiew in a more attractive^ but 
not really juster illustration^ by saying that Eoscoe had 
all the faculties of a courtier statesman. We are half 
beginning to forget what manner of man this was ; 
parliamentary statesmen are persons so different, that 
they confuse our notions of the older race. But it must 
have required a singular combination of faculties to attain 
the management of affairs by court favour, and yet to be 
competent to the management of those affairs ; to have not 
only the charm of manner to please the royal givers of high 
station, but likewise the force of character to achieve 
the heavy tasks which high political station every where 
and always brings with it. Roscoe would have been 
quite fit for all this. The perfection of his manner, 
which was genial as well as polished, would have 
charmed the men, and still more, perhaps, the women, 
of influence at a court ; and the dexterous efficiency of 
his mind would have ensured his success in the daily 
business of political life. He had a light but firm touch 
in affairs, which in every thing like diplomacy would 
have been very valuable. 

You will collect from what I have said, that I do not 
think his choice of a profession was very suitable to him. 
His power of dealing with abstract legal principles bore 
no proportion at all to his power of dealing with men ; 
and not being by nature keenly interested in such 
things, he had an unusual difficulty in remembering 
them. It was always an effort to him to think about 
them ; and the real relations of any very complicated 
matters can, I apprehend, be only learned by an un- 
conscious and unlaboured meditation about them. This 
Eoscoe had not : he knew^ I am sure, twice as much 
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definite law as many successful men of his standing; 
but what he knew never seemed to have entered into 
his nature^ or to belong to him as it did to them. In 
consequence, he had not the power of conjecturing by 
analogy what the law would be, which many men to 
some extent have ; unless he knew the specific poinlf 
he had nothing to say. 

The extreme labour which is required to get through 
a great business at the bar would not have suited him« 
He worked very well, but very thoughtfully and rather 
anxiously. He could, I am persuaded, have done al- 
most any business, however difficult. And he would 
have been equal, both in body and mind, to a fair 
amount of any sort of work ; but the almost infinite 
crush of matters not intrinsically difficult which op- 
presses men at the head of the bar he could not have 
borne. A very tough body, and a mind unshrink- 
ing, unelaborating, are necessary in that position. His 
health, though it could not be called delicate when I 
knew him best, was never Herculean ; and his mind 
was too exquisite and artistic to tumble through work, 
looking only to the gross results. 

The principal defect which I think Eoscoe had, as 
a man of action, was not at all intellectual ; but in the 
Greek sense " ethical," and in some sense almost physi- 
cal. He had, perhaps from a delicacy of constitution, a 
certain reluctance to act. If he was obliged to act, he did 
so promptly, adroitly, and inventively ; but he would, 
if he could, postpone acting for further consideration ; 
he would weigh '' difficulties" with extreme care, and 
consult you anxiously on minute points, which at the 
bottom of his mind he well knew did not matter in the 
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least. Sometimes I have seen him affect this delibera- 
tion to expose the intellectual emptiness of rough and 
' ready men^ who were willing to undertake tasks which 
they had not the data to comprehend ; but he oftener 
did it quite simply, though he was well aware that this 
"tendency to '^ consider" was one of his principal defects. 
It was in him. He could not hurry through life ; he 
could not, to modify a saying of Sydney Smith's, '^ re- 
member Noah and be quick!* 

People who knew his powers, and saw that he did 
not get on as they anticipated, used to call him indolent. 
But they were perversely wrong ; he took too much 
pains about every thing. It was because he was so 
anxious to attain a laborious perfection in what he at- 
tempted that he did so little, and progressed so slowly. 

I have said, that I do not think he was very exactly 
adapted to a barrigfcer's occupation, and he certainly had 
no love of an advocate's life. He long had scruples 
about it, though he ultimately saw that they were not 
well founded, and in one of his latest, I think his very 
last essay, he showed that they were erroneous. But 
in one respect he always seemed to me to resemble the 
greatest of English advocates, Erskine, There was, we 
are told, a sort of casual perfection about the common 
manner of the latter ; Mr. Windham said that all his 
motions weare *^ like those of a blood-horse;" there was 
an unconscious finish about them, which fascinated 
juries and attracted every one about him. For me, at 
least, Eoscoe had just that sort of fascination. There 
was a certain charm in the Tninvitice of his nature which 
it is not possible to describe in words, but which, in real 
life, caught one's eye and fixed one's liking. 
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I am inclined to think that there is an analogous 
charm in his writing. It may be that I deceive myself, 
and that the recollection which I cannot help having of 
him makes me attach more value than I should to his 
printed words : but I do not think that such is the case ; 
on the contrary, I believe that those who have never 
seen him will feel in some measure as I do, and there- 
fore I may fully express it. A most influential author 
of the present day has told us, that this is the age ^^not 
of great writers, but of good writing." Every one, he 
says, writes faidy well, and according to good rules of 
composition ; but no one has any special attraction, no 
one has the individual charm which a few great writers 
possessed in earlier and ruder days. My impression is, 
that Roscoe's writings are a distinct exception to this 
rule ; that though they have the characteristic excel- 
lences of our modern writing ; though they admirably 
exemplify acknowledged rules of composition; though 
they suit a very chastened taste ; though they show a 
great command over the cultivated, and therefore, in 
some sense, commonplace part of our language, yet 
that they nevertheless have the special and intrinsic 
charm which an interesting and peculiar writer throws 
over his creation. In life I have never known any one 
who was so unlike others, yet who had not a vestige of 
eccentricity j and in his writings I think it is the same. 
There is not a strange word, perhaps, in the whole of 
them, nor any very singular phrase ; and yet they are 
perfectly individual. 

He was always complaining of an imperfect educa- 
tion ; and, as you have explained, he was neither a good 
mathematician nor a well read classical scholar. But 
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I always thought that the peculiar cultivation which he 
possessed was much more useful to him than eminence 
in either of tl^ese. He was more thoroughly skilled in 
Eaglish literature, more familiar with the delicacies of 
our language, more acquainted with the precise secrets 
of its various styles, than any one whom I have known. 
I have no wish to raise an abstract discussion as to 
the comparative value of different kinds of study ; but 
I think I may say, that the kind of knowledge I have 
described is very valuable to a writer of English and a 
critic of English writers, and that it is very rare. I 
believe that the peculiarity of his culture aided him in 
expressing the peculiarity of his nature ; but of course 
it was only an aid ; no scholarship can give the invalu- 
able excellence of a personal style. 

All this will seem to you, as it does to me, very 
superficial; and I could have wished to go into the 
deeper parts of the character I have been speaking of. 
When I began to write, I intended to have done so ; 
but I have not been able to do so. I hoped to have 
said something of his rare critical powers ; of the par- 
tially developed gift of poetry which was in him; of 
his delicate but firm, pure but sensitive, moral nature ; 
of his peculiarly uncomplex religion : but I have not 
been able to say what I meant. There was a sort of 
refined simplicity about him which made all he did, said, 
or believed, characteristic of him, but which I cannot 
describe. I feel I could not say what I wish, and do 
not like to run any risk of leaving an impression which 
would be false. And this feeling of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances comes upon me more and more. How 
strange it is that you should be writing, and I should 
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be contributing to, his life ! All the strange things that 
have ever happened to me do not at this moment seem 
as strange to me as that. "Not so many years ago, he 
seemed to have much more life than either of us. '^ But 
what is before us we know not;" "and we know not 
what shall succeed." 

Ever yours 

Very affectionately, 

W. B. 

R. H. HuTTON, Esq. 
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Clouds and mists and vapours dim, 
Wrap no more the ethereal sky, 

But below the horizon's rim 

Dip your wreathed forms and fly : 

Let no revellers' voices dare 

Start the undisturbed air. 

Lo ! the Moon full-orbed is wheeled 
Toward the occidental gate, 

Guardians of her lucent field 

Two immortals hold their state : 

Breathing on the charmed air 

Beverence sits and Silence fair, 

Side by side, in strictest union, 
Linked together on their chair, 

Holding with their eyes communion, 
Lover-like, a sainted pair. 

Stretching forth their silver hands 

O^er the seas and silent lands. 



1844. 



THE FALSE FONTANLEE. 
I. 

Alas, that knight of noble birth 
Should ever fall from fitting worth ! 
Alas, that guilty treachery 
Should stain the blood of Fontanlee ! 

II. 
The king hath lent a listening ear, 
And blacker grew his face to hear : 
" By Cross," he cried, " if thou speak right, 
The Fontanlee is a traitor knight !" 

in. 
Outstepped Sir Eobert of Fontanlee, 
A young knight and a fair to see j 
Outstepped Sir Stephen of Fontanlee, 
Sir Robert's second brother was he j 
Outstepped Sir John of Fontanlee, 
He was the youngest of these three. 

IV. 

There are three gloves on the oaken boards, 
And three white hands on their hilted swords 
" On horse or foot, by day or night, 
We stand to do our father right." 

V. 

The Baron Tranmere hath bent his knee, 
And gathered him up the gages three : 
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Ye are young knights, and loyal, I wis, 
And ye know not how false your father is. 

VI. 

Put on, put on your armour bright ; 
And Gk)d in heaven help the right !" 
" God help the right !" the sons replied; 
And straightway on their armour did. 

VII. 

The Baron Tranmere hath mounted his horse, 
And ridden him down the battle-course ; 
The young Sir Eobert lifted his eyes, 
Looked fairly up in the open skies : 

VIII. 

" If my father was true in deed and in word, 
Fight, O God, with my righteous sword ; 
If my father was false in deed or in word, 
Let me lie at length on the battle-sward P 

IX. 

The Baron Tranmere hath turned his horse. 
And ridden him down the battle-course ; 
Sir Eobert's vizor is crushed and marred. 
And he lies his length on the battle-sward. 

Sir Stephen wag an angry blade — 
I scarce may speak the words he said : 
" Though Heaven itself were false," cried he, 
'' True is my father of Fontanlee 1 
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XI. 

And, brother, as Heaven goes with the wrong, 
If this lying baron should lay me along. 
Strike another blow for our good renown." 
" Doubt me not," said the young knight John. 

XII. 

The Baron Tranmere hath turned his horse, 
And ridden him down the battle-course ; 
In bold Sir Stephen's best life-blood 
His spear's point is wet to the wood. 

XIII. 

The young knight John hath bent his knee, 
And speaks his soul right solemnly : 
** Whatever seemeth good to thee, 
The same, O Lord, attend on me. , 

XIV, 

What though my brothers lie along, 
My father's faith is firm and strong : 
Perchance thy deeply-hid intent 
Doth need some nobler instrument. 

XV. 

Let faithless hearts give heed to fear, 
I will not falter in my prayer : 
If ever guilty treachery 
Did stain the blood of Fontanlee, — 
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XVI. 

As such an 'if doth stain my lips, 
Though truth lie hidden in eclipse, — 
Let yonder lance-head pierce my breast, 
And my soul seek its endless rest/^ 

XVII. 

Never a whit did young John yield, 

When the lance ran through his painted shield ; ' 

Never a whit debased his crest. 

When the lance ran into his tender breast. 

XVIII. 

" What is this ? what is this, thou young Sir John, 
That runs so fast from thine armour down f* 
# " Oh, this is my heart's blood, I feel, 
And it wets me through from the waist to the heel." 

IIX. 

Sights of sadness many a one 
A man may meet beneath the sun j 
But a sadder sight did never man see 
Than lies in the Hall of Fontanlee. 

XX. 

There are three corses manly and fair. 
Each in its armour, and each on its bier; 
There are three squires weeping and wan. 
Every one with his head on his hand, 
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XXI. 

Every one with his hand on his knee^ 
At the foot of his master silently 
Sitting, and weeping bitterly 
For the broken honour of Fontsmlee. 

XZII. 

Who is this at their sides that stands ? 

*' lift, squires, your heads from your hands ; 

Tell me who these dead men be 

That lie in the Hall of the Fontanlee.** 

XXIII. 

" This is Sir Robert of Fontanlee, 
A young knight and a fair to see ; 
This is Sir Stephen of Fontanlee, 
Sir Robert's second brother was he ; 
This is Sir John of Fontanlee, 
He was the youngest of those three. 

XXIV. 

For their father^s truth did they 
Freely give their lives away, 
And till he doth home return, 
Sadly here we sit and mourn." 

XXV. 

These sad words they having said. 
Every one down sank his head ; 
Till, in accents strangely spoken. 
At their sides was silence broken. 



THE FALSE FONTANLEE. 
XXVI. 

" I do bring you news from far, 
False was the Fontanlee in war ! 
. Unbend your bright swords from my breast, 
I that do speak do know it best." 
Wide he flung his mantle free ; 
Lo, it was the Fontanlee 1 

XXVII. 

Then the squires like stricken men 
Sank into their seats again, 
And their cheeks in wet tears steeping 
Fresh and faster fell a weeping. 

XXVIII. 

He with footsteps soft and slow 

Bound to his sons' heads did go ; 

Sadly he looked on every one, 

And stooped and kissed the youngest, John. 

XXIX. 

Then his weary head down bending, 
" Heart," said he, " too much offending, 
Break, and let me only be 
Blotted out of memory." 

XXX, 

Thrice with crimson cheek he stood, 
And thrice he swallowed the salt blood ; 
Then outpoured the torrent red ; 
The false Fontanlee lay dead. 
1845. 
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r. M. 

Beauty, not orient, but sweet as nightfall 

In starry June ; 
Not resplendent, but no less delightful 

Than airy music played in tune. 

Motion, not fanciful, but no less graceful 

Than wind-blown tree ; 
And a voice, whereat amazeful 

Listening we lend our souls to thee. 

Feeling, not passionate, but smoothly centred 

In thy breast ; 
Not an angel hither ventured, 

But a maiden heaven addressed. 

1845. 
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AD PYRRHAM. 
Horace, Book I. Ode 5. 

What slender youth, with sweets besprent. 
And crowned with rosy flowers, 

Pyrrha, sues thy coy consent 
Within the pleasant bowers? 

For whom dost thou with simple art 

Bind up thy yellow hair? 
Ah ! oft will he deplore the heart 

He trusted to thy care, 

And the changed gods, but late so kind ; 

And stand amazed to see. 
Poor novice, how the cloudy wind 

Stirs up the bristling sea ! 

Who now, too much believing boy, 

Enjoys thy golden charms, 
Expects a heart without alloy, 

And ever open arms ; 

Expects, — ^nor knows the treacherous air ; — 

Oh, hapless men are they. 
On whom, an unattempted fair, 

Thou shinest to betray. 
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The sacred wall can show for me, 
By votive slab expressed, 

How I to th' saving God of Sea 
Have hung my dripping vest. 

1844. 
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TO LAURA R., 

CBOWNED WITH PttlMROSES. 

So Flora looks when, flowret-crowned, 
She leads the scented Spring ; 

So Psyche floats above the ground, 
Upborne by Cupid's wing. 

The Oread on the mountain side, 

The Naiad in her well, 
The Nereid underneath the tide, 

The Dryad in the dell, 

Though well they may, with changing grace, 

Delay the jealous hours, 
About such tresses never placed 

So choice a wreath of flowers. 

The pale-eyed blooms thyself did pull 
Best emblem thee, sweet child ; 

As modest and as beautiful, 
As tender and as wild. 

NoYember 1842. 
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ARIADNK 

Flushed Ariadne, laid 
Upon her bridal bed, 
Stretched forth at mom her half-awakened hand, 
But found no lover's breast. 
Where warmly it might rest. 
And still, half-slumbering, by his breath be fanned; 
She found the spot desert and cold, — 
No sleeping lover couched where he had done of old. 

Whereat, in half-surprise, 
She oped her orbed eyes, 
Gathering her thoughts from the domain of sleep ; 
And dazzled by the bright 
And streaked rays of light 
That through the cavern's silver chinks did peep, 
Fancies she sees him as of yore, 
And blames her sleepy hand that troubled her so sore. 

But when indeed she spied 
He lay not by her side. 
She sprang upon her feet with throbbing breast ; 
And pacing the cold floor 
She oped the cavern door, 
Through which the eager light exulting pressed^ 
And spreading wide on every side 
Left no unlighted nook throughout the cavern wide. 
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But all within its round 
He was not to be found ; 
In growing fear she fled from out the cave ; 
It opened on the sand, 
And far away from land 
Her lover^s keel was cutting the blue wave ; 
At which sad sight she swooned away, 
And on the yellow sand all helpless long she lay. 

Her pale lips lie apart, 
Nor beats her broken heart j 
Her light smock floating doth lay bare her beauties ; 
Her white limbs, all astray, 
In tangled disarray 
Lie helplessly, nor heed their bounden duties. 
In heavy masses, all unbound. 
Her golden glittering hair lies heaped upon the ground. 

Old Ocean, all aghast 
At the sad scene that passed, 
On crested waves stole sadly to the shore. 
And sighing made his way 
To where the maiden lay, 
And kissed her cold feet in affliction sore ; 
Whereat she started from her trance. 
And rising, gazed around with sad and troubled glance. 

But soon rushed back again 
The torrent of her pain. 



16 ARIADNE. 

Her lover's vessel was in sight no longer ; 
Dreaming he may be founds 
She roams the isle aroimd, 
And ever as she roams her grief grows stronger ; 
Until the doubt is dreadful truth, 
That he hath fled the isle, and left her without ruth. 

Then, yielding to despair, 
She tears her yellow hair, 
And beats her bursting breast in hopeless sorrow ; 
Thinks of her native land, 
Curses the desert strand. 
And fain from frenzy would she comfort borrow. 
Then sinking into milder grief, 
In shedding floods of tears she seeks a sad relief. 

The birds and beasts are all 
Melted at her sad call ; 
But Philomela, from a neighbouring bush 
Adding her grief to hers, 
Such plaintive numbers pours. 
Bids from her throat such thrilling notes to gush. 
And from her soul such woes she calls. 
That drowned in liquid music down she dying falls. 

Sad Ariadne's grief 
Found in the song relief 
And half in listening she forgot her woes ; 
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But when she saw her slain 

By her excess of pain, 
Envying the bird that thus her grief could dose, 
She hied her homewards to her cave, 
And rather slew herself than would her sorrows brave. 



1843. 
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A NIGHTINGALE IN EASTBXmY WOODS. 

Queen of clear song ! 

Thou, in the evening*s hour, 

Hid the thick brakes among, 

What time the blue-eyed May doth shower 

Blossoms upon awakening Spring, 

Weavest thy tangled web of tune. 

StiU, stiU as death ! 
Peace from the comer of the crescent moon 
Hath stooped to earth, and hovering holds her breath, 
Fearing to mar thy pauses. 

Still, still I 
Echo forgets her art. 

Leaned listening from some hollow-ivied tree, 
Knowing her second part 
Would jar upon thy single harmony. 

Thou, swoU'n with song, 

Suitest thy numbers to the listener's ear. 

Charming the varied throng. 

Thou to the lover tellest tales of love 
When, sick with changing fears. 
He walks the accustomed grove. 
Taking his soul with sweeter lays 
Than Sappho tongued with fire, 
Or mild Eurydice in happier days 
Hynming to Orpheus' lyre. 
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The mourner with wan cheeks, bent o'er the koary 

stones, 
Weeps at thy sweetly sorrowHEioothing art, 
Arousing old love-tones 
In his dejected heart. 
But most the poet, 

Wooing the Muse among the dewy shades, 
Weaves, of the fragments of thy wild-wood song, 
More airy palaces 
Than do to eartii belong. 

I none of these : 

Stretched on the gray trunk of some fallen tree. 

In perfect silence of this Sabbath eve, 

Learn wondrous things of thee. 

Thou bidst me leave 

The cankering cares and low desires that feed 

On my immortal soul, 

Seeking my meed 

In Duty's goal. 

To me thy lay 

Seems like the expiration of pent love. 

Breaking restraint away. 

Scaling the eternal bowers above, 

Nectar-bedewed; 

Taking the willing ear of Ood 

With simple gratitude. 



20 A NiaHTINOALE IN EASTBURY WOODS. 

Teach me, Nightingale, 

The fervour of thy tale. 

I, filled with holy peace, would fain 

Breathe my faint thanks up to the Qod of light, 

Mounting on thy celestial strain, 

tuned child of Night 1 



1843. 
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AFTER THE HUNGARIAN WAR. 
" The shadows of our martyrs pass before my eyes."* 

THE uvma. 

Sleep^ dead Hungarians, sleep in peace! 
Would we might sleep so ! Your release^ 
By shameful halter or the sword, 
Was soft compassion of the Lord. 
Tou do not break your hearts^ or shed 

Bitter tears ; 
Your sons are not in exile led ; 
You eat no begged, no stranger bread : 

Would we, too, pressed our biers ! 

THE DEAD. 

Living Hungarians, watch and pray ! 
And wait the breaking of the day. 
The Lord yet liveth. Baneful night 
Lies thick on justice and on right ; 
But the day-spring, slow yet sure, 

Lies behind. 
Wait! In the Lord's appointed hour, 
High o'er these shades his sun shall tower, 

And strike the oppressor blind. 

* Eofisuth's speech at Birmingham in 1851. 
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THE LIYHrQ. 

dead I we hear your voice and wait : 
The Lord yet liveth, and is great! 
We will take patience in one hand. 
And in the right a sword. O Land ! 
Ancestral, honourable, grave, 

Abide the wrong I 
Thy children, thrust from forth thy door, 
Shall repossess the ancient floor. 

How long, Lord, how long? 

1861, 
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OPPORTUNITY. 

OppoETtJKirr, thou gull o' the world ! 

That, being present, winnest but disdain^ 
So small thou seem'st ; but once behind us whirled, 

A grim phantasma, shadowest all the plain. 

Thou Parthian ! that shoot'st thine arrows back, 
Meeting our front with terror-feigning doles ; 

But ofb^ turning on thy flying track, 

With memory-winged shafts dost wound our souls. 

Thou air ! whlob breathing we do scarce perceive, 
And think it little to enjoy the light ; 

But when the unvalued sun. hath taken leave, 
Darkly thou showest in the expanse of night. 

Thou all men's torment, no man's comforter, — 
Lost Opportunity 1 that shut'st the door 

On all unworked intentions, and dost stir 

Their fretting ghosts to plague our heart's deep core. 

Thou sword of sharp Bemorse, and sting of Time! 

Passionate empoisoner of mortal tears ! 
Thou blaster of fresh Hope's recurring prime ! 
Crutch of Despair, and sustenance of fears! 



1 
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But oh^ to those that have the wit to use thee, 
Thou glorious angel, clasped with golden wings, 

Whereon he climbing that did rightly choose thee 
Sees wondrous sights of unexpected things. 

Thou instrument of never-dying fame 

To those that snatch thy often-offered hilt ; 

To those that on the door can read thy name, 
Thou residence of glory ready-built. 

Used Opportunity! thou torch of Act, 
And planted ladder to a high desire ; 

Thou one thing needful, making nothing lacked ; 
Thou spark unto a laid, unlighted, fire. 

Thou double-faced god and double-souled 1 

They that look on thy front find thee most true ; 

But most remorseless, pitiless, and cold. 

Who on thy backward visage bend their view. 



1846. 
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LINES AFTER MY FATHER'S DEATH. 
(Written in his aooustomed walk.*) 

Another Sabbath-day 

Now wraps the meads in mist ; 
Another sun^s declined autumnal ray 
Now shines upon these pastures hoar and gray, 

That long thy steps have missed. 

* In his father's poems, a small volume published in 1834 by- 
Mr. Pickering; the following lines will be found, by which the above 
were suggested: 

WRITTEN ON A SUNDAY IN AUTUMN. 

Sweet is the autumnal day. 

The Sabbath of the year. 
When the sun sheds a soft and fisLrewell ra; 
And journeys slowly on his silent way. 

And wintry storms are near. 

Sweet is the autumnal rose. 

That lingers late in bloom. 
And while the north-wind on its bosom blows. 
Upon the chill and misty air bestows 

A cherishing perfume. 

Sweet is life's setting ray. 

While Hope stands smiling near ; 
When the soul muses on the future day. 
And through the clouds that shade her homeward way 

Heaven's az\u*e skies appear. 
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Another rose is here, 

Chilled with the year's decline ; 
I pluck the crimson bloom with reverent tear, 
And scatter it on thine automnal bier, 

With this unpolished rhyme. 

Thou, like the autumnal rose^ 

Careless of storms unkind, 
Flungest thy fragrance on the world around ; 
Now, plucked by Qod, a lasting home hast found, 

Sheltered from winter's wind. 

Kovember 184S. 
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TO THE PLANET VENUS, 

SHINING ON A WREATH OF FLOWEBS HUNQ OYER A LADY'S NAME 

OABYEO ON A BEECH-TBES. 

Again i' th' year's slow flight 

I stand beneath this tree, 
Where once I caryed, apart from common sights 

With reverent handicrafRthy name, Emilie, 
And now renew the rite. 

For since she may not hear, 

Nor I lay bare, my passion, 
Or breathe one love-word in her listening ear, 

I'll carve my love on trees, in ancient lover's 
fashion. 
And woo some favouring sphere. 

Lo, golden Aphrodite 

Appears to pay her duty ; ' 

See where she rises wrapped in robes of light, 

And, like some crimson spot dyeing the cheek 
of beauty, 
Flushes the &ce of night ! 

» 

amorous child of Even, 
The sky is all too cold ; 
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Turn earthwfffd, Queen, thy burning eye from heaven ; 
Quit the pale" crowd of stars; — no love-tales there are 
told, 
Or changing love-signs given. 

But I can breathe a tale 

More passionately true 
Than ever flashed a maiden's cheek with pale ; 

O Planet Queen, delay thy course across the blue ; — 
O, furl thy flickering||pail ! 

She hears and gives a sign, 

Pouring in golden rain 
Mysterious glory on my flowery shrine ; 

The enwreathed blossoms bent lift their blue heads 
again. 
Tasting her breath divine. 

So shall my love, though now 

Signless and dull it lies, 
Fearing to shade with care that ivory brow, 

Bead once again love-tokens in her responsive eyes. 
And breathe no common vow. 
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Barely to our mortal eyes 
Comes perfect Beauty from the skies ; 
But in some poet's, painter's breast, 
Loves rather her white feet to rest ; 
There sits, and bids his trembling art 
Beveal the secret of his heart. 

Now only, in the rolling years. 
To outward vision she appears; 
Treads in our halls, touches our hands, 
And moves to music in our bands : 
All hearts, like ever-mounting tides, 
Are upward drawn where she abides. 

Her eyes are twin stars Lucifer 
In a quivering atmosphere ; 
And those cheeks they overshine, 
ITnderstained with crimson wine, 
Are like torches to our hearts, 
Burning up their inmost parts. 

Her mouth, carved miracle. 

Is a cavemed oracle, 

Which more potent whispers fill 

Than the old ApoUian hill ; 

And a dear delicious death 

Hides in her honey-poisoned breath. 
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Within her tresses, like a grove, 
Walks the young enraptured Love ; 
And his shining face discovers 
Often to the eyes of lovers, 
Who, struck to find their god so near, 
Turn white and red with sudden fear. 

She moves like clouds on windy night, 
A floating posture of delight ; 
As if the Music clasping charms 
Conveyed her in its airy arms ; — 
An angel treading transient things^ 
But needing not the aid of wings. 

Within this mansion doth Delight 
Dwell, like the Darkness in the Night ; 
And from the windows looking forth 
Of all her aspect, radiant Mirth 
Shines like the clustered stars in heaven 
When no moon bums or mists are driven. 

1846. 
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TO THE MARCH SUN. 
THBownra qorse blossohs into the ^r as ▲ baobifice. 

Kingly Prophet ! laying down 
At foot of Night thy gilded crown, 
And thy glittering forehead fair 
Wrapping round with clouded hair. 
Hang a moment in the skies, 
And accept our sacrifice. 

In the air, 

Lo, we fling 
Golden bloom and blossoming. 

Eingly bridegroom ! wake the bride 
From her slumbers at thy side ; 
From her dreams bid Earth arise^ 
And assume her freshest guise. 
For a wreath around her hair, 
Knitted sunbeams let her wear. 

For her tire, 

Lo, we fling 
Golden bloom and blossoming. 

Kingly father ! lay a bed 
For thy daughter's new-born head ; 
And that the infantine Spring, 
On her first awakening, 



32 TO THE MARCH SUN. 

May unfold her azure lights 
On a scene of fresh delights, 
On her crib, 
Lo, we fling 
Golden bloom and blossoming. 

1844. 
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A DREAM AND NO DBEAM. 

I DBEAMT last nighty — ^indeed, 'tis teue, — 
That I walked hand in hand with yon; 
And as we talked in gentle wise, 
I read your fSayour in your eyes. 

And when I trembling dared inquire 
How far you felt my bosom's fire, 
A faultering whisper broke from you — 
You loved me much ; — ^indeed^ 'tis true. 

Despairing lover, now awake I 

A flattering hint from visions take ; 

And dare at last, — ah, would 'twere true ! — 

To think she loves as much as you. 

While these I wrote, oppressed with care, 
My mistress stole behind my chair; 
With blushing cheeks she read them through, 
And whispered me, " Indeed, 'tis true." 



D 
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VENIT. 

When my dear love too long delays, 
And makes the moments years, 

I break my heart a thousand ways, 
And drown my cheeks in tears. 

But when I hear his hasty step. 
And see those darling eyes, 

I tremble, and would fain escape 
In exquisite surprise. 

My heart, like an imprisoned bird. 
Beats wildly at the wires, 

And all my vision is obscured 
With thronging sweet desires. 

He takes me in those loving arms. 
And sucks the sweetest kiss, 

And I forget my fond alarms 
In unimagined bliss. 
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When I asked her, " Wilt thou kiss me ?' 
Naught she said, but hung her cheek so ; 

As if she were thinking, thinking 
Whether she might do *t or no. 

Then her fair kind face upturning, 
One sweet touch I there did win ; 

As if she were thinking, thinking 
Such small graces are no sin. 



She therein lost no composure, 
Nor ashamed did she seem ; 

Truly chaste may grant such favour. 
And therein lose no esteem. 
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THE GOLDEN DAYS. 

Dabk-eyed Helen, when I loved thee 
In the green year's early prime ; 

When I loved thee and approved thee, 
In the sunny April time ; 

Swiftly the delightful season 

Over our young heads did pass ; 

Much of love we then did reason, • 
Or read the Poets in the grass. 

I remember, that sweet Easter, 

How the cuckoo overhead 
Perched, and, singing, never ceased her 

Ill-betiding note of dread. 

I remember how we laughed then 

That the bird should waste her throat, 

Yet our strained ears had not quaffed then 
Philomel's enchanting note. 

Nor any love's still-burning ember 
Have here these idle verses sung; — 

But only that we might remember 

The golden days when we were young. 
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Oh, golden days, untouched by sorrow, 
Fair, fair, you shine from where I stand, 

The tenant of a bitter morrow. 
And dweller in a different land. 
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LOVE'S CREED. 

Sitting once with my beloved, 
When our inmost hearts were moved 

With love and joy, 
She leaned her head upon my breast. 
And, " Oh," she said, *' a girl so blest 1 — 

Darling boy ! 

Since first the rolling world went round. 
Upon its face was never found 

As this of thine. 
Love never was so richly heaped 
On any heart, none e'er so steeped 

In joy divine.** 

" Ah, child," I said, " since Love first laid 
His kingly finger on a maid. 

And bowed her tongue 
The sacred secret to disclose, 
How, deep among her virgin snows. 

His waters sprung, 

None worthy to sustain his power. 
But felt in his fresh morning-hour 

A bliss supreme ; — 
But felt as if she stood alone. 
Clothed in a joy none else could own, — 

A heavenly dream !" 
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But she, " There are degrees in this, — 
Degrees in lo^e, degrees in bliss, 

As I can show. 
Some more, some less of heaven may prove ; 
But only I have thee to love. 

And this I kfnov). 

When you enfold me in your arms, 
Secure of love, secure from harms, 

As now you do, — 
You may go search Time's kingdom over, 
A peace you never shall discover, 

So full, so true." 

I smiled, and bending down did close 
Eyes that in fond remonstrance rose 

With kisses sweet. 
I said, " No girl that ever pressed 
^ Into a lover's happy breast 

Since heart first beat. 

But did esteem herself the first ; 
And thought no babe was ever nursed 

In such sweet rest." 
Yet still she would not be denied, 
But shook her shining head and cried, 

" None e'er so blest !" i 
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On many an English lady's face 

Fair Fortune grants these eyes to gaze ; 

Not fair alone in form or hue, 

But gracious, guileless, tender, true. 

I do not say you shall not find 

A fairer face or loftier mind ; 

But none where Love's deep fervour lies 

More deep in secret-keeping eyes ; 

None where fair Truth from more sincere 

Unstained windows gazes clear, 

Or <jonsecrated Duty made 

Eyes more ahashed, yet less afraid ; 

Where pain so quietly hath hid 

Beneath cm unrevealing lid ; 

Or quick-accepted comfort smiled 

With all the freshness of a child. 

None whence shyer, sweeter laughter 

Shot, the soft voice following after ; 

Nowhere hath Pity hidden rise 

Tenderer tears in truer eyes. 



Fountain of my contentment, the swift years, 
Joy-hringers hitherto, bring also tears ; 
Short are the respites unto mortals given, 
To stand on earth, yet touch the gates of heaven. 

DolgtLog, 1856. 
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EXCUSE. 

Blame me not, love, that I do wear 

An ever-changing hue j 
You are my sunshine, and I bear 

My lights and shades from you. 

Do not your lover, love, upbraid 

To show a hasty mind ; 
The heaven itself is not more staid, 

So you continue kind. 

I am your instrument, dear love ; 

And if the tone be jarred. 
Those strings which should in concord move 

Are touched amiss and marred. 
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A PBESEKCE ! a glory celestial ! 

Eros, how great is thy gain ! 
Divinity walks the terrestrial ; 

Away, away, ye prophane I 

Give me thy hand, O Delightful ! 

1 too am the child of a god ; 

And the long-locked Apollo at nightfall 
Will linger to kiss me, and nod. 

Tread as becomes us in duty. 

That mortals may know the divine ; 
For I am a prophet of Beauty, 

And thou art the statue and shrine. 



1846. 
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SONG.* 

Turn hither, turn your widely-wandering eyes, 

All Love's true lieges ; 
Look, to this child your winged monarch flies, 

And all old faith reneges. 
" We come 1 we come ! 
This is no common child, or earth-bom infant only, 

But stoFn from Fairy-land T 
Oh, no I oh, no I 

These are not golden clouds that hang i' th* air, 

But mortal tresses, 
Which, with a fondling and delicious care. 

Love's wing caresses. 
" We see I we see ! 
This is no conmion child, or earth-bom infant only. 

But stoFn from Fairy-land !" 
Oh, no 1 oh, no I 

These are her eyes whereat ye wondering gaze. 

Not stars down charmed 
Through the blue night- air. Mounted on their rays. 

Look, Love stands armed ! • 
" We fear ! we fear I 
This is no conmion child, or earth-bom infant only. 

But stol'n from Fairy-land T' 
Oh, no ! oh, no I 

* Composed while skating, of which the metre bean traoes. 
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This, not that winter rosebud for the which 

Young Beauty grew sick ; 
'Tis but her mouth and small lips rosy rich : 

These make Love's music. 
" We hear ! we hear 1 
This is no common child, or earth-bom infant only, 

But stol'n from Fairy-land T 
Oh, no ! oh, no I 

This is her brow, not fairy-carved stone, 

By chaste thoughts owned, 
Canopied o'er by shining hair alone ; 

Here Love sits throned. 
" We bow 1 we bow I 
This is no common child, or earth-bom infant only, 

But stoFn from Fairy-land !" 
Oh, no 1 oh, no ! 

Lo, where she stands in presence most complete, 

A child, yet queenly I 
Here turn your eyes, and this bright infiEtnt greet. 

Love loves supremely. 
^ " We bend ! we bend 1 

This is no common child, or earth-bom infant only. 

But stol'n from Fairy-land !" 
Oh, no 1 oh, no ! 

December 1846. 
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OVER THE WEST. 

** Over the West and wide away, 

And have you seen my lady ?" 
" Over the West and wide away, 

And I come from your lady." 

" Over the West and wide away, 

And, well, what does my lady ?" 
" Over the West and wide away, 

* 

There kneels a man on his bended knee." 

" Over the West and wide away, 

And, well, what says my lady ?" 

" Over the West and wide away, 

She looks him through with her blue blue 
eye." 

" Over the West and wide away, 
. And will my lady marry ?" 
" Over the West and wide away, 
Do ladies love to tarry ?" 

*' Over the West and wide away, 

I'll love my love no longer." 
" Over the West and wide away. 

And is your faith no stronger ?" 
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" Over the West and wide away, 
False, false is my love to me.*' 

" Over the West and wide away, 
True, true is thy love to thee. 

Over the West and wide away, 
In thy true love abiding ; 

Over the West and wide away, 
Come I thy lady riding." 
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" FBEI 1ST DER BURSCH !" 

Free is the Student 1 thus they sing, 
Their glasses all resounding ; 

Freedom, the fairest, nohlest thing. 
And here alone abounding ! 

So little birds may be alleged 

Quite free at nestling ages; 
But when King Fred believes you fledged. 

You'll soon be clapped in cages. 

So sucking bears are left alone, 

To run about unguarded ; 
But when the rascals' teeth are grown, 

They must be chained and warded. 

Thus you that scorn a slave's estate 
Shall find you've but delayed it ; 

Some shall be driven through the gate, 
And some poor souls persuaded. 

But, sir, if we give Freedom up. 
We've stars of large dimensions ; 

And if we drink of slavery's cup, 
Professorships and pensions. 
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Dear Liberty ! cries every tongue, 

And echoes every rafter, 
We'll sing about thee while we're young, 

And live without thee after. 



Bonn, June 1840. 
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TO LITTLE A. C. IN THE GARDEN AT EASTBUBY. 

Come, my beauty, come, my bird ; 
We two will wander, and no third 
ShaU mar that sweetest solitude 

Of a garden and a child, 
When the fresh elms are first in bud, 

And western winds blow mild« 

Clasp that short-reaching arm about a neck 
Stript of a deeper love's more close embrace, 

And with the softness of thy baby-cheek 
Press roses on a care-distained face. 

What ? set thee down, because the air 
Buffles too boldly thy brown hair ) 
Walk then, and as thy tiny boot 

Presses the greenness of the sod, 
Teach me to see that tottering foot 

Uplifted and set down by God ; 

Teach me a stronger, tenderer hand than mine 
Sways eyery motion of thy infant frame ; 

Bid me take hold, like thee, and not repine, — 
Weak with my errors and deserved shame. 

£ 
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How ? home again ) ah^ that soft laughter 
Tells me what yoice thou hankerest after. 
Eun, run, with that bright shining face. 

And little hands stretched forth apart, 
Into a mother's fond embrace. 

Close, closer to her heart. 

I too will turn, for I discern a voice 

Which whispers me that I am far from home ; 
Bids me repent, and led by holier choice 

Back to a Father's open bosom come. 
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FOR EVER 

Thbice with her lips she touched my lips, 

Thrice with her hand my hand, 
And three times thrice looked towards the sea, 

But never to the land : 
Then, " Sweet," she said, " no more delay, 
For Heayen forbids a longer stay.'* 

I, with my passion in my heart, 

Could find no words to waste ; 
But striving often to depart, 

I strained her to my breast : 
Her wet tears washed my weary cheek ; 
I could have died, but could not speak. 

The anchor swings, the sheet flies loose, 

And, bending to the breeze. 
The tall ship, never to return, 

Flies through the foaming seas : 
Cheerily, ho I the sailors cry ; — 
My sweet love lessening in my eye. 

Love, turn towards the land thy sight I 

No more peruse the sea ; 
Our God, who severs thus our hearts, 

Shall surely care for thee ; 
For me let waste-wide ocean swing, 

1 too lie safe beneath His wing. 
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AFTER MY SISTER'S DEATH. 

The westering sun in copious floods 
Pours thick his slanting beams, 

Fair show the shining eastern woods, 
And fair the gUncing streams. 

Just such another glittering scene, 

And just a year gone by, 
As if no time did intervene, 

Met my rejoicing eye. 

Spring with loose hand rich gifts did share 
Through her advancing realm j 

White showed the bloom upon the pear, 
And green the bursting elm. 

Cheerly the thrush with broken notes 

Did give the day adieu ; 
And through the trees the red-tiled cotes 

Broke brightly into view. 

Just such another spring so fast 

Eepairs the earth again. 
But, oh, a brighter spring is past 

I never shall regain. 
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Spring of my soul ! my being^s May 

Departed, and for ever 1 
There is no voice but speaks to say 

For ever, and for ever ! 

The sun's hot rajrs may soon unloose 

Pale Winter's frozen grasp, 
New life in Nature soon induce 

The warm air's circling clasp. 

But what reviving summer sun 

Shall thaw thy hand, O Death ? 
Or breezy South, when once 'tis flown, 

Bestore the stolen breath ? 

What 1 shall the faithful God, who leads 

The long revolving year, — 
Who in his bosom warms the seeds, 

And breathes on Nature's bier,-*< 

Let lapse in earth our mortal goal— 

This life, our seed immortal ) 
Or this diviner spring — our soul, 

Let freeze in Death's cold portal 1 

It may not and it cannot be ! 

Cease, doubtful, trembling heart ! 
Trust then thy God ; nor doubt that she 

Survives, not far apart. 



1846. 
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AT THB SAME TIMS. 

Sweet fragrance and soft springtide air, 
Green bursting leaves, most fresh, most fair. 
Your charms show bright in wood and plain ; 
But, oh, for me, in vain — in yain ! 

For this warm breath can never start 
The sap of hope in my dead heart ; 
This vital season hath no spell 
In me a bud of joy to swell. 

The icy season melts apace 
From the young sun's celestial face ; 
Far in the future summer shows, 
And &rther golden autumn glows. 

But the cold passion of my grief 
Must last and never find relief; 
Fresh springs renew the rolling year. 
But winter sits eternal here* 

1846. 
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AT NIGHT, AFTER MY SISTER'S DEATH. 

At night, low wrapped in sleep, thou yisitest me 

Visibly and audibly, and those old times return 

When I, reclined at thy preoeptoral feet, 

First learned to love divine Philosophy, 

And saw the unveiled face of true Beligion. 

For if in this my life's distracted music 

Be any tone that strives for harmony 

With that sweet harping of the Nazarene, 

Pleasant to God's ears, and heard in times gone by 

On the Galilean shore, perfect and unjarred, — 

Or if I, with a reverent searching spirit. 

Should touch the vesture of unchangeable Truth, — 

From thee the harmony came and the endeavour, 

And live in the remembrance of thy voice. 

Thou plantedst, and with penitential tears 

Often, alas, I water. Give Thou the increase, 

God, and thy Holy Spirit ofb let stand 

In the entrance of my heart, visiting 

As of old the angels did the patriarchs, 

And casting out things dissonant and unworth ! 

Or, sweet Imagination taking wing 

Lower, but to themes delightful, smiling I hear 

Thy laugh, and see thee gaily minister 

Social delights ; — or (0 dear memory 1) 

Lead thy adventurous feet o'er those rough rocks 

Where we were wont to sit, high-precipiced, and hear 
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Old Ocean made the mouthpiece of the winds. 

And far below our unsupported feet 

Behold his foaming face ; — or not unlike 

Knight and fair lady in chivalrous times, 

Eode side by side through the unfrequented land, 

Visiting old castles, Carew and Manorbeer — 

While the dear Muses, harsh now, and unvoiced, 

Sprinkled our lips with Helicon, each with each 

Sharing the rhymed meditation. 

Ah, whither now shall I bear these sad noteEf, 

Children of memory and not musical 1 

Where is thine eye, thy voice, O Solitude 1 

I dream, and yet I wake ; am not alone, 

And yet am the only lonely one of the world. 

Ah, quit these mortal memories, dull sleep 1 

What radiant vision through the purple night 

Comes to my pillow, clothed in a shining glory) 

She stands and smiles, her voice breaks not the silence, 

And yet the inaudible sound comes to my soul : 

'' Walk thou thy mortal path as if thou trod*8t 

On heavenly soil and fear'dst to desecrate. 

Believe, and let thy Faith not be a thing 

Of temporary use, but the universal light 

Wherein thy soul doth live and move. Fear not, 

Yet be most reverent ; cast out sloth, and let not 

Pause interpose between thy duty and deed. 

So shalt thou, when the angelic messenger 

Unchains thy spirit, aflcend the golden stair 

Into God's mansion ; and those before thy time 
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Thither conducted, meet, and joy for ever 
Before the face of the All-beneficent." 
I wake, and in the solemn hour of night 
The airy winnowing of celestial wings 
Strikes with sweet awe upon my trembling ears. 
I turn, and pray that Death be not yet visitant : 
Not that I love not Death, but fain would live 
Till I dare hope to climb the heavenly courts ; 
And that when I behold that face again, 
I stand not empty-handed of good deeds. 

August 1846. * 
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" How is it ? Oanst thou feel for me 
Some painless sympathy with pain f 

In Memorittm, 

Why fear that the departed grieves, 
Far from the mourner whom she leaves 1 
Who shall deny that when he stands^ 
With aching breast and strained hands. 
His wan face raised to empty air, 
And his hopes darkening to despair, — 

E*en then the spirit whom he loved, 
By close affection deeply moved, 
Comes, with a swift angelic grace, 
And gazes on the dear loved face. 
Yearns to wipe off the raining tears, 
And whisper comfort in his ears ? 

Or rather, from beyond the flood 

Leaning her young beatitude, 

Sighs only gently to behold 

How grief's sharp fires transmute her gold. 

And, rich in insight newly given. 

Counts every faltering step to Heaven ? 

Bests tenderly a soft distress 
Upon the coming happiness ; 
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And blest to think how short a time 
Severs these frosts from golden prime. 
Smiles^ as a mother smiles to trace 
Brief showers roll down her baby's face. 
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FORD GREY OP WERKE TO HIS BHSTRESS. 

Written after reading the trial of Ford Lord Grey for a conspiracy 
to induce Lord Berkeley's daughter to leave her father's home. 

When I perceive thee weeping, I am broken 
With bitterer anguish than my heart can bear^ 

And in thy troubled face when I see spoken 
The mixture of thy passion and despair, 

My spirit rushes to my rainy eyes 

With weariness of our long miseries. 



What I endure ! O woe 1 what I endure 

To hear thee paint our lies and wickedness ! 

And that worst grief, shameful detection sure, 
All our brief joys outlasting wretchedness, — 

With quivering lips and wide-appealing palms 

Accusing me, the author of thy harms. 

But when I picture thee, with locked-up door, 

Alone, flung on the ground, and with faint cries 

Beating the senseless and obdurate floor 
In thy grief's insupportable ecstasies, 

As thou didst tell me once thou didst, — oh, why 

Make me believe you sufler more than 1 1 
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For now this picture makes a slave of me : 
Whether to stale ambition I return, 

Or shake the days with monstrous revelry, 

Or through the long nights watch the white stars 
bum, 

Still, still thine image doth like death pursue me, 

And cold despair in place of blood runs through me. 



1848. 
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I HAVE a thought that fain would speak 
And tell thy praise, O Lord ; 

But, oh, my faltering lips are weak, 
And tremble at the word. 

Let those that have not broke thy laws 
Aspire to speak thy praise ; 

These falling tears are all the voice 
That I may dare to raise. 

Yet the fond mercy of our God 
Outgoes our faithless thought ; 

He comes to meet us on the road, 
Not lets Himself be sought. 

Father, to my repentant heart 
Thy sheltering wing extend ; 

Henceforward let me not depart, 
Henceforth no more offend. 



April 1846. 
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"IF IT DIE, IT BRINGETH FORTH MUCH FRUIT." 

The nectarine before its fall 
Glows through green foliage on the wall, 
Crimsoned with sunshine, and made fair 
By summer rain-drops and soft air. 

Soon bitter wind and changing skies 
Wither its bloom, it droops and dies ; 
The hidden worms make it their prey. 
Or yellow wasps eat it away. 

This is its outward vestiture ; 
Deep in the centre lies secure 
The living promise of the seed, — 
So hides the soul in mortal weed. 

And first the northwind strips away 
Green sheltering fancies' rustling play. 
And icy Winter lays his hand 
On loved associates, — till it stand 

Alone : thus richest souls are rent 
Down from their joy and dear content, 
And grief and anguish eat away 
The freshness of their early day. 
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Take, then, this seed, laid bare with pain, 
Softened with suffering's bitter rain, 
And lay in the abhorred earth 
Of isolation all this worth. 

Throw on a spadeful of despair ; 
Shut out the hopeful healing air ; 
In cold and darkness buiy deep^ 
And bid the prisoner watch and weep. 

Then, even then, mysterious love 
Within the prison's walls shall move ; 
A new sensation, new desires. 
Shall stir the soul with secret fires. 

Sweet undiscovered hid relations, — 
Not faint surmises, — revelations^ 
Shall swell the soul beneath the sod. 
And it shall feel the living Gk)d. 

Deep down in grief it strikes its roots, 
Swift up to heaven its head it shootSi 
Serenely spreads its boughs abroad. 
And fronts the chilly blast unawed. 

O happy soul, thus sorely tried ! 
Happy, thus strangely dignified I 
Come joy or grief, thou canst but see 
A father leaning over thee. 

Bryn Ehedyn, 1854. 
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MUSIC. 

When I am weary of the blows 
Of Fate, and my dejected mind 

Sees phantom forms of future woes 
Still rising up behind, 

Then a white hand like thine, my dear, 
Flung o*er the enchanted keys. 

Up and down, in joy or fear, 
Is the only art to please. 

Then as I lie, the winged airs, 

In ranged procession holy. 
Shall mount of spirit and brain the stairs. 

And cast out melancholy ; 

Disperse the cloudy fumes of care, 
And shed, from swinging hands. 

Calm, and the quiet hopefulness 
Of the eternal lands. 

Bryn Bhodyn, September 1854. 
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A BLIND GIRL'S QUESTIONINGS. 
(Fragment.) 

Soft Beauty, clothed in music, 

Comes whispering through the woods; 
I hear her lift the branches, 

And brush the rustling buds. 
Onward I hear her stealing 

With low aerial pace, 
Till with a mouth of fragrance 

She kisses all mj face. 

O 70U endowed with vision, 

Who talk of shapes and light, 
Tell me what other aspect 

Belongs to my delight ! 
In solemn silent night-time, 

Between the hours of sleep, 
What is the sacred Darkness 

In which I wake and weep ? 
In which no sound feoniliar 

Accosts my straining ear, 
But low continuous murmurs 

Of emptiness and fear ? 

Do you perceive her walking 
About the voiceless ground. 

As you detect my presence 
Although I make no sound ) 
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BEFORE DAWK. 

(A Fragment.) 

No sun with her ; but, far below 
Her rising bosom's ebb and flow, 
Booked on her heart's first whisperings, 
Couches the babe wiUi folded wings; 
Dreaming, yet half awake, he lies, 
And starts and trembles in her eyes. 

Virgin of any mortal stain, 
Untouched by passion or by pain ; 
Not yet, O young delicious morning, 
Have Love's rays overshot the dawning; 
But cool light airs of childhood play 
About the breaking of thy day. 
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BY THE SEASHORE. 
(Fragment.) 

Upon the reedy margin of the shore^ 

Shallow and waste, I stand, 
And hear far Ocean's low continuous roar 

Over the flats and sand. 

The wide gray sky hangs low above the verge, 
No white- winged sea-bird flies; 

No souDd, save the eternal-sounding surge, 
With equal fall and rise. 

While the salt sea-wind whispers in my ears. 

Fitful and desolate, 
I seem absolved from the departed years. 

Not grieved and not elate. 



I 1^1^ ^^— ai^^i^fc^j^^ JTm .^- 
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A VISION. 
(Fragment.) 

Methought I saw a figure clasped with wings, 
And with a countenance as sad as death, 
Where an immortal beauty's hidden springs 
Shone like a mirror clouded with cold breath. 
A trembling, such as imminent freezing flings 
Over the troubled waters, seized my heart. 
Like a new-lighted bird, ready to start 
She stood, her eyelids sick with wanderings. 
And cried, " I am the sister of white Faith, 
Who sits serenely in the open heaven. 
To whom I minister ; thus ever driven 
About the world, and Anguish named. 

Yet I 
Too am divine." Swift weeping choked her breath; 
She touched me, and fled forth. 
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Lord, at thy feet we do not kneel 
For worldly wealth or temporal weal. 
And sue not with these dropping tears 
Exemption from our mortal fears. 

Only whaterer be our grief. 
Not to miss Thee, our sure relief : 
What loss, what pain, what woe betide, 
To see this Angel by our side; 

That Thou, our God, in this sad land 
Sustain our feet, hold up our hand; 
And the bright lamp of &ith for ever 
Shine in our path and faU us never. 

Bonn, 1846. 
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THE YEAB OF LOVE. 
(To my Wife.) 

Ask me not, sweet, when I first loved thee, 

Nor bid me cany back 
Love's meditative memory 

Down through a narrowing track. 

Remember how, in the sweet spring-time's 

First faint prophetic hours, 
The golden-headed aconite 

Began the time of flowers. 

Then seemed it to our happy hearts, 

As we stood hand in hand, 
As if the promise were fulfilled, 

And summer in the land. 

Slowly the sap rose in the tree. 

Slowly the airs blew mild ; 
Softly the seasons grew, as grows 

The sweetness of thy child. 

And when the March-wind sowed the banks 

With early violets, 
Or April hung the larchen trees 

In green and crimson nets ; 
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Or, with white hawthom-buds in hand, 
Through yellowing oaken woods, 

The young light-footed May came down, — 
We knew no changing moods. 

We taxed not by comparisons 
The season's growing prime; 

But stood each present day and said, 
" This is the happy time." 

Now in the royal day of roses, 

Our love being in its June, 
Stand so, nor ask what note began 

This fuU harmonious tune. 

I know thy love hath broadened, yet 

I know when it began 
It seemed the fullness of the grace 

That could be granted man. 

So deem of mine, nor with spring thoughts 
The fuller June-tide cummer; 

My love grew like the year, and grows 
Up through an endless summer. 

1867. 
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A WET AUTUMN. 

Bbhold the melaneholj season's wane I 
Oppressed with doudB and with the rainy days, 
And the great promise of that lavish gain 
All shattered, which his shining youth did rabe. 
In misty fields the dripping harvest-grain 
Hangs its dank head ; the sorrowing reaper stays 
From day to day his sickling, chiding in vain 
His unused sunshine and unwise delays. 
Thus when I see this bright youth aged in tears, 
With bitter drops I wash my wasting prime, 
And sadly see mine own unharvested years 
In the unprofited past their dark hours wave, 
And the great visions of my early time 
Wax fainter, and my face grows to the grave. 

Hafodunos, 1847. 
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AT THE CHESHIRE POINT, LINLEY WOOD. 

Not now I court thy odorous spring-tide breeze, 
Or breathe thy summer air, sweet Linley Wood; 
Now drear November with a misty hood 
Covers the distant landscape, and doth seize 
The lingering autumn honours of the trees. 
The woods are still, and silent Nature's mood, 
Save where some bird, with voice not harsh or rude, 
Pipes melancholy from the dewy leas. 
A beautiful and mournful grace endu'th 
Thy dying autumn hours ; but soon the strife 
Of jarring winds shall tear thee without ruth. 
To me thy sadness is with meaning rife. 
For I am in the autumn of my youth, 
And close upon the wintry storms of life. 

KoTomber 5th, 1844. 
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Like a musician that with flying finger 
Startles the voice of some new instrument, 
And, though he know that in one string are blent 
All its extremes of sound, yet still doth linger 
Among the lighter threads, fearing to start 
The deep soul of that one melodious wire. 
Lest it, unanswering, dash his high desire. 
And spoil the hopes of his expectant heart ; — 
Thus, with my mistress oft conversing, I 
Stir every lighter theme with careless voice, 
Grathering sweet music and celestial joys 
From the harmonious soul o'er which I fly ; 
Yet o'er the one deep master-chord I hover. 
And dare not stoop, fearing to tell — I love her. 
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AT NIGHT. 

When Peace and all the calm DivinitieB 

Walk in the unjarred wide concave of heaven, 

And by self-exile from the sweet skies driven, 

The ever youngest-bom of Charities 

Dispensed by God, soft-breathing silent Sleep, 

O'er the wide world, from tower to hamlet flies, 

And lays her hand on overwearied eyes, 

But most through children's curtains loves to peep^ — 

I wake. Then I behold the sailing moon 

And solemn image of the shadowed^woods. 

And check my doubts, and learn I may as soon 

Dream that for me this beauty ever broods. 

As that the highest clad in mortal dress. 

Beloved and lost, was made to make my happiness. 
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MY FATHER'S DEATH. 

Oh, how have men, fooled, by this mortal state, 
Mistook the image of mysterious Death, 
God^s messenger, and with injurious breath 
Maligned the Porter of the Eternal Gate, 
Who is indeed all fair, and, early or late, 
Herald of Heaven to every man whose faith 
Binds him to God, careless of what man saith. 
Angel his form when he on the6 did wait. 
Clad like thy soul in white, and, wiUi a smile 
That cast its sweet reflection on thy face, 
He touched thy marble brow ; loosening the while 
With outstretched hand the golden door's embrace, 
He ushered thee to the immortal throng, 
Who tuned thy welcome home in clear harmonious 
song. 

London, November 1843. 
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TO MY MOTHER 

As winter^ in some m^d autumnal days, 
Breathes such an air as youngest spring discloses, 
So age in thee renews an infantas grace, 
And clothes thy cheek in soft November roses. 
Time hath made friends with Beauty in thy face, 
And, since the wheeling Fates must be obeyed, 
White rime upon thy gracious head he lays, 
But whispers gently not to be afraid; 
And tenderly, like one that leads the blind, 
He soothes thy lingering footsteps to the gate. 
While that great Angel, who there keeps his state, 
Smiles to behold with what slow feet he moves. 
Move slower, gentlier yet, Time ! or find 
A way to fix her here, bound by our filial loves. 

Bichmond, 1852. 
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GIBSON'S STATUE OP AURORA. 

Faib unto all maa, shining Mornings seems 
Thy face serene when a new day unrolls. 
And all old sights and long-endured doles 
Seem fresh and bearable in thy bright beams. 
But only to the dreamers of sweet dreams, 
The visionary apprehensive souls 
Whose finer insight no dim sense controls, 
Com'st thou in this fair shape o'er Ocean's streams," 
Thy white foot hanging on an eastern wave, 
And thy swept garments blown by early air j 
In thy two hands rich urns, powerful to save 
From darkness and the terror of the grave; 
And in thy face calm victory dost thou wear 
Over the night and terror and despair. 



1848. 
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TO M. S. 

When lagging Winter takes his longed-for flight, 
Chilling the airs of March with frosty wing, 
Mark how the child of April, fresh-browed Spring, 
Proclaims his presence and his youthful might. 
Not scattering full-blown flowers, and richly dight 
In gorgeous Summer's proud apparelling, 
Nor spreading earth with golden harvesting, 
Like unshorn Autumn, king of all delight ; 
Only upon the hedge-row tops he hangs 
A green-tipped bud, and by such slender sign 
Tells of the loosening of dead Winter's fangs. 
His own dear advent, and his power divine ; — 
So my rich love, by this poor gift presented. 
Argue no less for being thus meanly painted. 

Hafodunoft, 184& 
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M. S. 

Like morning, or the early buds in springs 
Or voice of children laughing in dark streets, 
Or that quick leap with which the spirit greets 
The old revisited mountains — some such thing 
She seemed in her bright home: Joy and Delight, 
And full-eyed Innocence with folded wing, 
Sat in her face, and from her happy smiling 
Clear air she shook like star-lit summer night. 
What needed pain to purge a spirit so pure 1 
Like fire it came, — ^what less than fire can be 
The cleansing Spirit of God ? Oh, happy she, 
Able with holy patience to endure 1 
Her joy made peace, and those bright ores of nature 
Subdued to purest gold of piety. 

Hafodnnos, 1862. 
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TO THE REV. JOHN HAMILTON THOM. 

Natube's least worthy growths have quickisst spring, 
And soonest answering service readiest meed, 
And undisceming glory's shining wing 
Lights earliest on an ili-desarving head. 
Winter o'er autumn-scattered wheat doth fling 
A white oblivion that keeps warm the seed; 
And wisest thought needs deepest burying, 
Before its ripe effect begins to breed. 
Therefore, O spiritual seedsman, cast 
With unregretfiil hand thy rich grain forth. 
Nor think thy word's regenerating birth 
Dead, that so long lies locked in human breast. 
Time, slow to foster things of lesser worth, 
£roodi3 o'er thy work, and God permits no waste. 



1852. 
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O Muse the Comforter ! that in this vale, 
Thick strewn with shadows and adversity, 
Walk'st with thy followers and mak'st them free, 
Teaching their mounting thoughts high heaven to 

scale, 
And, with toiled hearts when thou perceivest them 

fail, 
Steepest their lips in clear cold Castaly, 
And washest them from stained mortality ;- 
How much thy fostering cares, dear Muse, avail ! 
Yet me, alas, a heavier grief invades 
Than thou canst cure j thou hast no sovereign art 
For sadder thoughts than spring from Death*s dark 

shades. 
O Holy Spirit of God, sit Thou in my heart. 
And teach me, with true faith, earnest not blind, 
To break these mists, and see His &ce behind. 



1845. 
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TO A LADY PREFERRING CALM TO PASSIONATE 

POETRY. 

Much, Cousin^ I commend your wiser choice, 
Which rather loves these evener notes to hear 
Than her whose muse still weeps so bitter a tear : 
For us the Poet shall not with sad yoice 
Match melancholy breath to the sweet noise 
Of all Apollo's harpings j but his ear 
Something forget our passionate earthly sphere. 
And catch the finer sound, which says, rejoice. 
So may we, not untouched by Grief and Care, — 
The hidden angels^ — keep yet a spirit serene, 
Climbing from step to step Faith's golden stair. 
And, upward gazing from this mortal scene. 
See our beloved like beckoning angels stand. 
And hear low whispers from the heavenly land. 



1847. 
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LAUDATRIX TEMPOMS AOTL 

Why should my love in idle phantasy 
Flatter the records of her childish hours, 
And deem her joy gone by ? Oh, read in me 
Love's heart, and entertain his glorious powers ; 
Taste Love's high pleasures, and you'll cast in scorn 
All fond regrets for former joys away : 
Love's promises are like the hand of Mom, 
Crimsoning the East to antedate the day; 
For by so much as is his morning glance 
Outrivalled by his full meridian eye. 
So much are Love's joys in Love's hopes' advance ; 
Tet herein true Love dims the sun on high, — 
When once he hath attained his highest bent, 
He owns no evening and no Occident. 
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MIDinGHT OST NSW TBAB*S EVE. 

Hask, the deep tongae of midnight tolls no more ; 
And now Time, like a troubled spectre, stands 
On the year's edge, and with lean trembling hands 
Turns his great glass. Mark how the grains do pour 
In glittering showers upon the glassy floor. 
So thickly clustered with the golden sands 
That it might seem he bore the ocean-strands, 
And poised the circle of the sea-swept shore. 
These are your hours that roll, O mortal men ! 
Fast ripening for the sickle of fell Time, 
Now the revolving year returns again, 
New-gilt resolves and hopes in all their prime ; 
Alas, that these should, like Time's trembling hours, 
Fall fast and bright at first, to end in wavering showers ! 

1848-4. 
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THE TWO NIGHTS. 

In the gray night we three went forth together, 
Waiting the dawn : what time i' th' western skies 
The crowded stars yet stretched their weary eyes 
Ere streaked mom began i' th' east to feather. 
Confident hearts we were, regardless whether 
Trivial mishap might cloud our enterprise. 
And bent to see the golden sun arise, 
Child of the light, and king of cloudless weather; 
Companions in a cloudier night we stand, 
And contemplate a more eventful mom, — 
This life our night, our mom the heavenly strand. 
With firm hearts let us press our eastern way, 
Winning our welcome to that heavenly land 
Where sunshine hath no stint, and brightness no 
decay. 
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A CHRISTMAS SONNET. 

When beauty-loving Nature hath conceiyed. 
And of a child of bliss been brought to bed, 
Whose grace makes poor the baby Spring upheaved 
Upon reluctant Winter's icy head ; 
When in delight her darling hath been bred. 
And mixed in her, as time is mixed with fleetness, 
Are whiteness, joy, and truthfulness, and sweetness; — 
What needs she more to seek the happy dead ? 
Put off, unwilling mother, put away 
Those radiant sweeping garments of her joys. 
No j that warm-clasping comfort must not stay; 
Here are sharp waters of a heavenly sorrow. 
Wash, child of Nature ; weep you for those joys ; 
Here are the robes of faithfulness, — ^putron, and die 
to-morrow ! 



1850. 
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" If the Earth had perception, how unutterably sad she would be at 

all the misery she contains \" 

Sad is my lot ; among the shining spheres 
Wheeling, I weave incessant day and night, 
And ever, in my never-ending flight, 
Add woes to woes, and count up tears on tears. 
Toung wives' and new-bom infjEints' hapless biers 
Lie on my breast, a melancholy sight ; 
Fresh griefs abhor my fresh returning light ; 
Pain and remorse and want fill up my years. 
My happier children's farther-piercing eyes 
Into the blessed solvent future climb, 
And knit the threads of joy and hope and warning ; 
But I, the ancient mother, am not wise, 
And, shut within the blind obscure of time, 
Boll on from mom to night, and on from night to 
morning. 



1858. 
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TO A FRIEND IN GRIEF. 

Full in the gate where earth and heaven meet 
I saw the figure of celestial Faith, 
With face devout and grave, like one that pray'th. 
There, as she sat, to her immortal feet 
Came that loud-weeping habe with footsteps fleet, 
Mortal Affliction, bom of Love and Death, 
Naked, and wounded by the cold night-breath. 
Then, like a mother, with endearments sweet 
She laid him in her lap and dried his tears, 
And made him smile with comfort soft as air. 
Following his flight, as the sad earth he nears, 
I saw thy woful face upturned in prayer : 
Out of thy bosom came this weeping boy ; 
Back to thy bosom take this child of joy ! 
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TO A PEIEND. 

Sad soul^ whom God, resuming what He gaye, 
Medicines with bitter anguish of the tomb^ 
Cease to oppress the portals of the grave, 
And strain thy aching sight across the gloom. 
The surged Atlantic's winter-beaten wave 
Shall sooner pierce the purpose of the wind 
Than thy storm-tossed and heavy-swelling mind 
Grasp the full import of His means to save. 
Through the dark night lie still ; God's faithful grace 
Lies hid, like morning, underneath the sea. 
Let thy slow hours roll, like these weary stars, 
Down to the level ocean patiently; 
Till His loved hand shall touch the Eastern bars, 
And His full glory shine upon thy face. 
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IN DEJECTION. 

I. 

When the fine framing faculty of Nature, 
Striving by Beauty to contend with Deaths 
Adds to proportion perfect perfect feature^ 
Crimson complexion^ and sweet-tuned breath,- 
The cold physician with accustomed eyes 
Sees the swift ensign of the conqueror 
In glittering vision or quick flushes rise 
To tell who hides behind the painted door. 
Why this is common ; so I too can smile, 
And hide in mockery my frightful fears, 
And with light laughter easily beguile 
A smful spuit washed with wasted tears; 
But in my soul I hear a sullen cry, 
A devil whispering, Despair, and die 1 
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IN DEJECTION. 

n. 

I WILL not die! Ah I once again^ dear God, 
Stretch down from heaven thy succouring hand be- 
nign; 
Ah I once again, — now, when thy merited rod 
Touches me sorely, and scarcely I divine 
The face of comfort, bearing the heavy load 
Of a dead heart, — and Dark wherein doth shine 
No lamp or hope of light hath quite overflowed 
And whelmed in dark this fainting spirit of mine ; 
Once more stretch forth thy hand before I die, 
O Lord, my refuge! unto Thee I ding! 
Show me thy face ; to my dim spiritual eye. 
Upturned though dark, thy radiant daylight bring ; 
Once, once again, on this cold rock my heart 
Strike, till to thy loved touch the living waters start. 
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I. 

If the first meaning of imagined words 

Had not been dulled by long promiscuous use, 

And their fine sympathies and nice accords 

Lost by misapplication or abuse ; 

Or if, within the breasts of those that choose 

To read these lines, hung those responsive chords 

Quick to appropriate what sound affords 

Of most deep meaning, and touch hidden clues, — 

Then might I from our English treasury, 

Rich and abounding in poetic speech. 

Choose out some phrase whereby to picture thee, 

Or come as near th6e as my thought can reach; 

For I, bright soul, can show thee in my line 

No more than painter limn the Child divine. 
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II. 

Then would I say, thou hadst a shape of beauty, 
And countenance both shamefast and serene ; 
Thy voice was low and pleading, and thy mien 
A child-like sweetness mixed with dignity ; • 
A most rare judgment hadst thou, which was seen 
To rest on prayer more than authority ; 
Thence sprang thy wisdom, which did ever lean 
On Gk)d, and move in perfect liberty. 
Thy lofty courage hid itself in gentleness ; 
Thy spirit, quick at love's neglect to move, 
Could never reach before thy swift forgiveness ; 
And such a soft dependence didst thou prove 
With these great gifts, thou, like a babe, didst press 
To rest in cherishing arms of those whom thou didst 
love. 



u 
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in. 

Love in thy heart like liying waters rose, 
Thine own self lost in the abounding flood ; 
So that with thee, joy, comfort, thy life's good, 
Th)( youth's delights, thy beauty's freshest rose, 
Were trash thy unregretful bounty chose 
Before loved feet for softness to be strewed. 
Such were thy mortal temperings. Above those. 
Perfect, unstained, celestial, the clear brood 
Of thy divine affections rose ; white congress. 
With brows devout and upward-winging eyes. 
At whose graced feet sacred Humility lies ; 
Truthfulness, Patience, Wisdom, Gentleness, 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, the golden three, 
And Love which casts out fear, — this was the sum 
of thee. 
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DAYBREAK IN FEBRUARY. 

Over the ground white snow, and in the air 

Silence. The stars, like lamps soon to expire, 

Gleam tremblingly ; serene and heavenly fair, 

The eastern hanging crescent climbeth higher. 

See, purple on the azure softly steals, 

And Morning, faintly touched with quivering fire, 

Leans on the frosty summits of the hills, 

Like a young girl over her hoary sire. 

Oh, such a dawning over me has come, — 

The daybreak of thy purity and love ; — 

The sadness of the never-satiate tomb 

Thy countenance hath power to remove ; 

And from the sepulchre of Hope thy palm 

Can roll the stone, and raise her bright and calm. 

Bryn Rhedyn, 1854. 
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SYMBOLS OF VICTORY. 

Yellow leaves on the ash-tree, 

Soft glory in the air, 
And the streaming radiance of sunshine 

On the leaden douds over there. 

At a window a child's mouth smiling, 
Overhung mth tearful eyes 

At the flying rainy landscape 
And the sudden opening skies. 

Angels hanging from heaven, 

A whisper in dying ears, 
And the promise of great salvation 

Shining on mortal fears. 

A dying man on his pillow. 

Whose white soul, fled to his &ce. 
Puts on her garment of joyfulness, 

And stretches to Death's embrace. 

Passion, rapture, and blindness, 
Yearning, aching, and fears. 

And Faith and Duty gazing 

With steadfast eyes upon tears. 
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I see^ or the glory blinds me 

Of a soul divinely fair, 
Peace after great tribulation, 

And Victory hung in the air. 

Isle of Man, 1850. 
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The story in part taken from the old Breton " Lai d'EUduc." 



DRAMATIS PERSONS. 



Eliduke, seneschal to the King of Brittany. 

Roland, a lord of Brittany. 

Blanchespee, brother to Castabel and Blancaflor. 

Walter, a captain, a retainer of Eliduke's. 

King of Brittany. 

King of CJomwall. 

A Prince at war with Cornwall. 

Sanscceub, ^^ 

Philip, l courtiers in the Breton court. 

Milieu, j 

Lords, Gentlemen, &c. 

Castabel, wife to Eliduke. 

Blancaflor, sister to Castabel and Blanchespee. 

EsTBELDis, daughter to the King of Cornwall. 

Azalia, <| 

Lardune, y ladies in the Cornish court. 

Bl^noa, J 



Women of Castabel's, Abbess, &c. 
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ACT I. 

ScEKE I. An anteroom in the court cU NmUes. 

Enter Walter ar^d a Gentleman of the Court. 

Walt. What! does my lord still hold his own, 
handling his honours with so lofty a grace that the best 
of them show but as underlings ? Does he flaunt it stiU) 

Gent. Of whom speak you ? 

Walt. Good ! as if I spake to thee of an earth- 
worm. Thy envy furnishes thee with a very fitting 
semblance of ignorance. It was but of the Seneschal I 
spoke ; of him whom Fame hath made her foster-child, 
and placed so high on the rock of noble reputation, 
that having no higher to climb, 'tis marvel he grows 
not giddy and falls not;— of him whom thou saidst 
thyself, the King was but his gilded speaking-trumpet f 
—of my right honorable and much-loved lord, County 
Eliduke of Yveloc. Do you know the man 1 
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Gent. Elidukel 

Walt. Even Eliduke. 

Gent. When earnest thou to court ? 

Walt. I came not — I come now, my spurs hot with 
riding. 

Gent. Ha! 

Walt. Ha ! and be hanged ! art thou turned clip- 
tongue ? Thou wast wont to gossip like a lad among 
ladies, and now thou screwest out thy words and makest 
marvellous faces like a monkey sick of the heartburn. I 
would hear news of the court, and learn what changes 
since last I marred the honesty of my behaviour by 
showing my face among you, and thou hast only, ' Ha !' 
and * Who Y and ' How V I would I had thee on the 
rack. 

Gent. These are my news ; mark them. Count 
Eliduke has suddenly fallen into the King*s disfavour, 
who has shown himself as little temperate in his present 
anger as in his former favour. The Count is expelled 
from his office, stripped of all the King's castles and 
honours, and bidden to confine himself within the walls 
of his castle at Yveloc until his majesty's further plea- 
sure be signified. 

Walt. Thou dost but jest with me. 

Gent. Not I. But the main wonder is, that no one 
knows the cause of this sudden disaffectivm of the King, 
save those perchance who have had a hand in bring- 
ing it about. Count Eliduke declares himself most 
especially ignorant, and would fain clear himself in 
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open court ; or at least hear his accusation ; but the 
King absolutely forbids him his presence, and protests 
he Ytill never see him again ; and though he be not 
commonly given to stand long by his word, it will need 
more time than ordinary to allay the heat of his present 
indignation. 

Walt. And Eliduke ?— 

Gent. Swears he will be he&rd, though it cost him 
his head. 

Walt. By my sword, he says right, and the King 
does his honour an injury to disgrace so noble a gen- 
tleman without a hearing. Does no man plead for him ? 

Gent. You are newly come to court with a ven- 
geance. Do men help their proud friends grown poor? 

Walt. Ay, sir,- men do ; I see thou wouldst dress 
thy tongue, like thy leg, in the fashion of the hour, 
and follow the cant of the day that virtue is extinct 
among men. For God's sake, man, put not thy heart 
in stays, cramp not thy faith in a tight boot ; but be- 
lieve that there shall be found honour and gratitude 
even amongst courtiers. Thou wilt thyself speak for 
him. 

Gent. I would gladly, sir, do him any slight ser- 
vice I could ; for he was in his prosperity ever courteous 
and well inclined towards me ; but speak for him in 
open court I may not ; I should but lose my own stand- 
ing, nor render him any service commensurate to my 
own loss. 

Walt. Thou dost well to distrust men ; I perceive 
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now that what I fancied an idle following of fashion 
wa3 but a measuring of men bj thine own beggarly 
rale. Is Lord Eoland here 9 

Gvjsrr, Should he speak for Eliduke ) 

Walt. Ay, sir. 

Gent. Ha 1 ha ! 

Walt. Laugh, monkey. 

Gent. They are sworn enemies. They were suitors 
both to the same lady, and Eliduke married her, and 
worsted him in duel. Should he plead for him ? 

Walt. Fitter deed for a noble foe than an envious 
friend. Til to the Audience-hall ; if a better tongue 
speak for him, good ; if not, mine shall be heard. Spare 
me your company. \_Exit Walter, 

Gent. What a pestiferous, ill-bred, honest ruffian is 
this 1 I think he means to insult me. I would I had 
quarrelled with him. [Exit. 



Scene II, A udience-haU in the Gowrt at Nantes, crotixted 
toith Courtiers awaiting the a/rrival of the King. A 
knot of them conversing in front. 

Sanscceur, Milieu, Walter, and Philip. 

Sans. This Count has caught the taste of fear at last. 
He will not come to keep his vaunt to-day. 

Mil. He were unwise to do it, sir. Reflection 
Has taught him that to front the King in 's rage, 
Were but to quench his nigh-extinguished favour, 
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And find no compensation. Florid Anger, 
Like an o'er-healthy child, dies in his cradle ; 
Whilst puling Prudence, sickly after birth. 
Strengthens from hour to hour. 

Walt. You little know him ; 

This Prudence is a slave or nothing to him, 
So closely twined to his first purposes, 
That in their acting she becomes auxiliary ; 
Or if some impulse should have played the forger 
With his hard will, then hot and malleable 
By the quick flash of Anger, so that Prudence 
Had lost her part i' the moulding, he would rather 
Mar all than bar his once-conceived resolve. 

Phil. Do you speak this for praise? These mad 
resolves 
Show not the tempered firmness of a man. 
There is in him — 

ErUer Eoland. 

Is it Lord Eoland yonder % 
Sans. Did you not Look he should be here to-day ? 

Quick rumour hath arrested his glad ear. 

Whispering the downfall of his hated foe. 

He comes to help us scorn him. 

Phil. Chain your tongue ! 

And range your thoughts more nobly when you speak 

Of one who is clear honour's best adornment ; 

Your heart *s too weakly poised and narrow a base 

To pile opinions of Lord Eoland on ; 
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He does not stand like triumph. See, his brow 
Is shadowed with the sweeping hand of Care, 
And from his downcast eje pale Pity leans. , 
He mourns his enemy unjustly fallen, 
And cannot stoop his high nobility 
To stand upon the carcass of dead power. 
True honour is its own best pedestal, 
And scorns the piecing of a broken shaft. 

Enter Eliduke. 

Mil. Lookl 

Sans. Let him come ; we need not budge for him. 

Eli. Give place, there I 

RoL. Place ! do you hear, sirs? place for Yveloc, 

here! 
Eli. Do you mock me, sir 1 Well I 
RoL. Sir, I mock you not. 

Chamberlain. The King ! 

Enter the King witJi, train, and seats himself. 

Eli. My liege, I kneel a suppliant at your feet 
Fall'n from estate — 

King. Are you come here to whine 

Like a whipt dog, — to howl your paltry griefs. 
Your wrongs 1 Give place 1 I have no ear for you. 

Eli. I am no dog, my liege. These are your dogs, 
Base breed of hounds that with their slavish cry 
Have halloed me to death ; these are your dogs. 
That know no virtue but your favourite vice^ 
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That know no courage but jour faintest fears^ 
With whom your reflex is best excellence^ 
And blackest evil your most opposite, — 
These are your dogs, my lord, but I am none. 
You are a king whose — 

King. Will he draw to close ? 

His tongue sits close i' the saddle. Well, my lord, 
On with your set speech till it comes to close, 
And then we too will speak. On, on, my lord 1 

Eli. Hear me ; I ask not favour, sire ; I come 
To plead my just cause in a kingly ear, 
And from the native eye of majesty 
To wipe suspicion's dust ; and this to do 
Lacks but the allowance of the breath you stifle. 
If I have wronged you, let me know in what. 
Have I sold oflices ? for silver bribes 
Weighted the scale of justice? more esteemed 
The chink of gold than the pale orphan's cry? 
Betrayed your counsels to your enemies ? 
Played coward in the field, or in the chamber 
Advised you to your ruin ? If of these 
Any the least hath sullied my demeanour. 
Or proved me ingrate for the gifts you lavished, 
Let me know which, and either I will clear 
My unstained honour from a slanderous blot. 
Or if 't be true, which I protest I fear not, 
I will confess it freely. Royal my lord. 
This is a right your meanest slave might urge 
With unbent knee and an unquailing eye. 
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And call it only justice. Look, my liege, 
Kneeling, I do entreat it as a grace. 

summon up your regal attributes 
And be a king, not ugly Slander's thrall ! 
If I have. lost your favour, my dear liege. 
And your less liking deems it now more fit 
To clothe another in the garbs once mine, 

1 am content ; but, O my gracious lord. 
Take not away that which was never thine, — 
My honourable title and fair name. 

Strip, if you will, these outward decorations, 
And leave me naked ; but sole Nature's garb, 
The skin of honour, peel not that away. 
Say that my ruin is your sovereign will ; 
But do not hint at a concealed dishonour. 
Which makes my Ml due justice for my faults, 
And each man's changing fancy my accuser. 

King (who has been whitipervng with his courHsrs 
dwring ElidvMs speech). What says the pretty one ? will 
she stand a siege ? 

Eli. I do demean myself to stoop so low ; 
This your contempt is most unkingly, King. 

pardon me ! I that was ever loyal 

Will teach my tongue no less observance now ; 

1 will believe you have some cause for this 

That may not show i' the surface. But for these — 
Was 't thou, or thou, that worked this wrong upon me ? 
Dare ye not speak ? Look how the craven blood 
Pales on their brows, and tells the trembling truth 
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Their fake tongues shake to utter I Coward knaves I 
Scorn is too scornful to be spent upon you ; 
Contempt disdains to mark you. But there stands 
One I thought noble, though mine enemy ; 
He too— 

KoL. Turn not your angry eye on me, my lord ; 
You do me much dishonour to believe 
That I am mingled in so base a throng. 
Here is my open hand, that holds my heart ; 
If you will clasp it, well ; if not, content : 
I do not sue to be your friend or foe ; 
But whether friend or foe, being wronged and foully. 
As I believe you are, I dare well venture 
To speak, though not for you, yet in behalf 
Of injured Justice, whose bright properties 
Are so essential to the hearts of men 
We may as well endure to balk our sight 
Of the bright sunbeams, and solicit dark. 
As lose our part in her, and, unregarding, 
Let tyranny seal up her fostering eyes. 
I have no smoother title for this act 
Than tyranny, nor do I care to find one. 
I came to sue a gift upon my knee ; 
Now, standing on my feet, I claim a right, — 
To me — to all, no less than Eliduke. 
Favours are worthless, if I find I hold 
My dearest honour only by the thread 
Of a king's changing will. Either, my lord. 
Front the fall'n count with his imputed failings, 
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Or be content to be no more a king, 
And take the name of tyrant. 

Kino. Sword of God ! is there no furj in the face 
of kings 
That may with its insufferable blaze 
Bum up these mouthing traitors 1 do we sit 
To be their block of scorn, to cower and bend 
Beneath the ratings of their unreined tongues ? 
Hear, Count of Yveloc I If another week 
Shall find you circled in our widest bounds, 
Tour head shall roll i' the dust for % and your blood 
May cry to Heaven for justice ; for, by Gk)d, 
You shall get none of me. For you, my lord^ 
That stand upon punctilio of crime. 
Leave your friend's faults and learn your own is this, — 
You have a tongue that wags too saucily ; 
Till you have taught it measure, do not venture 
To show your face i' the court, or you shall bear 
Your new-made comrade exile's company. 
Death I I am choked with passion. Lead away I 

[EaciU King cmd train, 

Eli. {to Roland). My lord, I wronged you; will 
you pardon me ? 
You proflTered me your, hand, which I will take, 
And dare affirm I ne'er touched one more honest. 

» 

Were I less deeply in your debt^ fair sir, 

I could make longer protestations. 

But in my fallen hour your generous aid 

Has more than emptied aU my store of thanks ; 
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And far from paying, I would add to the debt, 
Entreating that we may be friends, my lord. 

BoL. I do at heart deure it. Let us not 
Excuse the diffiereiices of former times, 
But wholly sponge them from our memories ; 
And live from this day otaiy. 

Eli. Nobly granted. 

[Thei/pass up conversing. 

< 

Be-erUer Milieu, Sakscceuh, and others of the King's 

tram, 

FiBST LoBB. This traitor lords it yet 

Seoond Lord. What infinite terrible scorn 
Weighed down his eyelids when he chid thee, Sanscosur ! 

SAifS. Pooh ! my good lord, such looks are little 
hurtful ; 
My sword had sent shai^er glances to his breast^ 
And spoiled his boastful bearing, but my reverence 
For the king's presence tied my eager hand. 

First Lord. Ay, and mine too. I was at point to 

tell him 
I had a share in his well-earned dicdionour, 
And gloried in it ; but 'twas better not. 

Walt, {passing through). Ay, better not ; for had 
you done so, sir, 
You might have paid for 't dearly ; better not. 

Sans. Why better not, save for our fear of the king ] 
Marked you bow Eliduke withdrew just now ? 
There rode a sort of challenge in my eye, 
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And he saw fit to ayoid me. 

Walt. 1*11 accept it. 

[Eliduke aivd Koland came up. 

Eli. Walter, put up ; he is not worth your arm. 
Why, if you love me, tell me that your sword 
Hangs on an exile's hip. Will you abroad ? 
I must have twelve of you. 

Walt. * Let me be one. 

Eli. No service is more welcome. Fare you well ! 

Walt. And none more gladly rendered, my dear 
lord. 

Eli. At Yveloc ere the week's out. Fare you well ! 

\Exit Walter. 
Away I we would be private. Do you stand % 

[ExeuTiJt Sanscceur cmd Lords. 

BoL. You treat them shortly. 

Eli. Oh, they earn no better j 

They are but sibkly lichens that o'ergrow 
The trunk of the court. You will accept this charge ? 
How heavily I lean upon your friendship ! 
I have heard say that generosity 
Shows more in the acceptance than in the giving ; 
By this I am a better man than you, 
Being such an adept in the begging art. 

RoL. But dare you trust me 1 

Eli. Ay, indeed, I dare. 

RoL. I was your rival in your wife's affections. 
We have crossed bloody swords upon that theme ; 
And though her nice-tuned judgment did detect 
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Your higher worth and hung her love upon you, — 
O priceless jewel 1 — yet my steady heart 
Wears yet her stamp, and till the wax itself 
Crack in Death's fingers, will not be defaced. 
Dare you hear this, and trust me ? 

Eli, Yes, indeed. 

EoL. Then FU be worthy your dear confidence, 
Which daring to believe me true and noble, 
Shall make me not the less so. Til renounce 
My former love, and teach my stormy blood 
A steadier tide, which once was wont to choke me. 
If I but brushed her garments. Now shall she 
No longer be my mistress, but my saint, — 
And thereto sits a sanctity divine 
On her chaste brow, whose constant contemplation 
Shall lead my soul to heaven. Castabel 1 
Now my fond love- words shall be turned to prayers ; 
Trembling love-glances shall be upturned eyes 
Heavy with pale devotion ; those thrilling touches 
Of her white hand, turning the startled blood, 
Be daspings of my own ; and my hot passion. 
Like turbid streams drawn by the sun's hot rays, 
Exhale to clouds of reverence. 

Eli. Good my lord ! 

RoL. She that from boyhood held my heart's deep 
chambers 
I must at last surrender. Oh, be still ! 
Look ! with a trembling action I uplift 
The torch of passion — hold, my heart I and now 
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With a down-falliiig hand the flames are steeped 
In the cold stream <^ dutj. It is over. 
Now I am dedicate to Honour's train, 
And Love has lost his sceptre, ^lall we go ? 
It were but poor to say Til keep her safely. 

Eli. You oversway me with your nobleness. 
I thought you onoe unworthy Castabel, 
But now perceive in you a deeper fervour 
Than even I can boast of. 

BoL. Say not so. [Eaoeunt. 



SoEKE m. A Hall m ElidvMa Castle at Yvdoc, 

Blaiygaflob and BiiANOHEBPSB. 

Blanc. What shall I do with thee, thou idle boy? 
Blanch. I care not ; when will there be wars again ? 
Blanc. What's that to thee? wilt Uiou turn man-at- 
arms? 
Blanch. No ; but I'll fight o' horseback by my 
brother ; 
Eliduke promised I should ride with him 
When next he went to fight. 

Blanc. And when will that be ? 

Never, I hope. 

Blanch. Never, indeed ! Why, silly Blancaflor, 
What should we men do if there were no wars ? 

Blanc. Talk not of wars. Tell me a tale, good 
Bbarry,— 
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Of bold King Arthur hid in Avalon, 

Or Launcelot and gay Queen Gruinevere, 

Fake fair-haired Ysolde and true-hearted Tristan, — 

Such tales as you would tell me in old times, 

When we would sit half a long summer's day 

In the old fir-wood, for our twisted fingers 

Weaving each other rings of the long grass, 

Which we would set with flowers for jewelry : 

Daisies were diamonds ; blue violets 

Served for our amethysts, full fairly set ; 

For pearls, white may-buds ; and for yellow topaz, 

Most prized of all, the golden tormentil. 

Do you remember those old happy days, 

When you told tales, and both of us sang songs, 

Our merry voices and quick-ringing laughs 

Startling the stillness of the noon-tide air 1 

Blanch. Oh, those were childish days. Well, here's 

a tale : 
Once on a time, two mighty kings fell out ; — 
Why did my brother quarrel with Lord Eoland ? 
Was it for Oastabel 1 

Blanc. I do not know. 

Blanch. Now you look sad, and so you always do 
When I speak of Lord Koland. Yet I think,. 
Except my brother, he's the bravest man 
Stands in all Brittany. 

Blanc. There's no man braver. 

Blanch. Then, why d' ye hate him ? Why does 
EUduke? 
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Blanc. I do not hate him. 

Blanch. Why do you look sad, then ? 

Blanc. I do not know. — Come, this is foolish talk ; 
Tell me your tale. 

Blanch. Well, as I said before — 

Ha I who comes here ? a soldier, by his gait. 

ErUer Walter. 

Sir Walter, as I live I — ^Welcome, good Walter ! 

Walt. What, my young gallant, are you idling 
herel 
Sitting in-doors when all the world's in arms ? 
Blanch. In arms ! 

Walt. O ignorance ! our boats are 

manned. 
Our armour 's buckled, and our eager swords 
Leap in their scabbards with the thoughts of war. 

Blanch. Whither away 1 Oh, I'll go with you too. 
Walt. To Cornwall, boy, to try a soldier*s for- 
tune. 
Blanc. He's jesting, Harry. Do we not know Sir 

Walter ? 
Walt. Nay ; it is true. 

Blanc. But Harry must not go. 

Blanch. Must not ! I will ! 

Walt. Had I a voice, thou shouldst. 

Lord Eliduke comes close upon my heels ; 
Let's put it to him. 

Blanch. Ay ! — look where he comes I 
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Blanc. Eliduke home again ? where 's Castabel ? 
I'll fetch her here. — Harry, thou shalt not go. 

[Exit Blancaploe. 
Walt. To him, boy ! thou shalt go. 

Enter Eliduke. 

Blanch. O my dear brother, 

Let me go with you I 

Eli. What ! wilt thou go too ? 

Blanch. O good my brother, leave me not behind ! 
Why, I can fight, believe me, I can fight, — 
Can I not, Walter ? and in all your toils, 
As well I know we soldiers suffer many, — 
Hunger and thirst, sharp frost, and beating rain,— 
If ever I so much as say " 'Tis cold," 
Or " I'm a hungered ;" if I do but sigh, 
Or seek compassion with a piteous look, 
Whip me and send me home. Come, let me go ! 

Eli. What say'st thou, Walter ? must we take the 
child ? 

Walt. I'd rather leave any two men of them 
Than miss this boy. 

Eli. Well, Harry, thou shalt go ; 

But fetch your sword, and get you to the ships, 
Or we shall have your sister's tender fears 
Tying you fast at home. Away, good Harry ! 

Blanch. O my good brother, I am bound for 

ever I 
Alas, poor Flora ! she will weep to find 
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I have stern a inarch npon her ; but in good time 
We shall come back again ; Bhall we not, brother f 

Eli. Ay, if we be not killed. 

Blanch. And then she '11 be 

More glad to welcome an approved soldier 
Than sorry now to lose an idle boy. 
Ho 1 for the ships, good Walter 1 come, — away ! 

Eli. Expect me, Walter, in some two hours* time ; 
Heave up your anchors, and have all prepared 
To push from shore when I set foot on board. 

Walt. I will, my lord. — Away, thou prince of boys ! 

[Exeunt Waltsb and Blanchespee. 

Eli. Look, how the rolling world turns round and 
rounds 
And circumstance, life's busy scenC'Shifter, 
Alters our aspects with a magic hand ! 
I, that was late the moving-spring of power. 
Am now an exile ; powerless, here I stand 
Unpropped by state, and now am first a man. 
Now has my soul stripped off her cumbrances, 
And naked stands to try a fall with Fate j 
Whom I contemn, because she cannot move me 
To war against myself and lose my virtue. 
The sole true loss. 

Enter Blancaflor. 

Blanc. Welcome, good Eliduke. 

Where 's Harry gone 1 
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Eli. I greet you, gentle sister ! 

He is not here. 

Blanc. But was a moment since ; 

Walter hath taken him. Harry ! good Harry! 

[Earit, calling. 

Eli. Here 's the true end of man»--^to light within 
him 
A clearer soul ; and purging the dim vapours, 
The clinging smoke that hangs about that fire, 
To feed it with keen fuel> — ^contemplation, 
High aspirations, piety, devotion, — 
Till it becomes an offering fit for Death 
To pluck and lay before the feet of Qod. 
I am dismissed from fortune, that I may 
Prove myself fit to cope necessity. 
Vicissitude 's the hammer with which Heaven 
Tries its best-fashioned souls : like diamonds^ 
Being without a flaw, they '11 stand the shock ; 
Being worthless, fly to pieces. I contemn it. 
Bather like iron I'll become more tough 
Under the doubling strokes. 

Enter Castabel. 

Why, sweet, in tears ? 
This is poor welcome. 

Cas. Oh, tibey are idle drops ; 

The sunshine of your presence dries them up. 
Will you see Ned ? he sleeps ; his little brain. 
That all day long has painted shapes of you. 
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Having forgot your semblance, is now still ; 
And little Mary, — oh, you must hush for that. 
And you shall see her tiny crimson cheek 
Set with a smile under her yellow hair. 
That hangs over her dimpled arm outspread 
On the white coverlet. But you 11 be still ? 

Eli. Oh, I'll be stilL But do you know, indeed, 
I am an exile ? 

Gas. Why, there 's not much in that, 

Since in your presence, love, there 's more delight 
Than pangs in twenty exiles ; — not much to me. 
In exile I shall see you every hour. 
Attend you, taste your accents, not as now, 
By your most frequent absence at the court, 
Liv6 less like wife than widow. Oh, to me 
Exile is precious. 

Eli. Sweet, this cannot be. 

Gas. How, dearest ? 

Eli. O love, be calm ; you cannot share 

My exiled fortunes — must not go with me. 

Gas. Not go with you ! Oh, here 's a grief indeed. 

Eli. Indeed, indeed, love, no. Nay, do but think 
How this your show of sorrow wounds my soul, 
And you will check the flow. We have no means. 
In our most hasty soldier-passages. 
That could make life endurable to you 
Who only know its comforts. Why, one night 
Under the battering rain of stormy heaven 
Would freeze the spirit in your tender frame. 
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We must go unencumbered, bearing only 

ArmSy our best tools, with their sharp aid to win 

Lodging and food ; and failing oft in these, 

Wander sad outcasts, fronting the keen wind. 

It were to murder you to let you go. 

Besides, even granting that you could sustain 

Life in these toils (though so to grant were madness), 

The scanty time admits no preparation : 

I must away to-night ; to-morrow's sun 

Shines death upon me with his waking eye ; — 

And, heart, your children ! 

Cas. O my little ones ! 

Eli. Could they endure these toils, or could you 
leave them 
In the cold hands of strangers, all alone ; 
Their pretty cheeks dabbled with rolling tears, 
And for the sweet voice of your lullaby 
Sobbing themselves to sleep the weary night ] 
Oh, no, indeed. Come, you shall stay with them. 
And breed my Ned a soldier. Will you not ? 

Cas. I will obey you. I will be calm. O me ! 

Eli. That 's my brave wife. Come ; it will not be 
long. 
This king can little spare me. While fresh Peace 
Dandles him like a baby on his throne, 
He can play insolent and cast me off ; 
But when red War rattles his iron teeth 
And shakes his flag over the land again, 
He cannot spare my arm, — I know it well, — 
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And will send gifite to sue me home again ; 
Which I receiving with his pleading munmont, 
Swift as the swallow hung on autumn wing 
Taking a homeward flight, will back return 
Into thy arms, O darling I dearer to me 
Than all the world beside. Come, love, smile ; 
Let us have soldiers' parting, — sweet and hasty, — 
For I must straight away. Gallant companions, 
X Clustering the shore, blame this my slow delay ; 
The low-benched rowers bend ; the ready sailors 
Hold back their unreefed sails, like dogs T the leash. 
That ruffling in the wind do chide and growl, 
Eager to chase the ocean. The keen steersman 
Twirls with impatient hand the rattling helm ; 
And eager Haste h^mgs on the dipping prow. 
Shaking her wings for flight. All but await 
My coming, who do waste the busy moments 
In lingering talk, and know not how to leave thee. 

Gas. So short a time ! our meeting and our parting 
Wrapped in the little space of half an hour, — 
Great circumstance to be so closely packed ; 
A grief and joy, that in the common count 
Might last through all the year, so quickly gone I 

Eli. You are not left unguarded. Lord Roland 
Will in my absence hold you free from fear, 
And with your best assistance keep my lands — 
Manage and minister in my affairs. 
Make him an honoured guest^ and pay him all 
Observance that becomes my dearest friend. 
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Cas. Do you mean Boland that was once my lover) 

Eli. Is he not honourable 1 

Cas. Oh, most truly I 

But sure, no friend of yours. 

Eli. Tush 1 that 's gone by. 

We 're closely knit in love. He '11 tell you all. 

Cas. I am most glad to hear 't. In such good hands 
I better shall sustain the heavy weight 
Of your long absence. 

Eli. I am well pleased to learn 
You find such comfort in it. Sweet, farewell 1 

Cas. Not yet, not yet I I cannot say farewell. 
Clip not farewell so close. How long will 't be 
Ere I claim back this kiss ? alas, perhaps never. 
O dearest love, in your long wanderings 
Do not forget your home-enthralled wife, 
That, lost to comfort, counts the weary hours, 
Clogging their flight with tears. love, be true 1 

Eli. Why should you doubt me ? I must chide your 
fears. 
Do I bid thee keep wedded faith unblemished ? 

Cas. Bid me be faithful ! Yet why should you not, 
Since I enjoin it you ? Faith, I'll believe 
You are as strong in truth as I myself, 
And then I need not doubt you. Oh, but I 
Can feed my heart with thought and memory 
Of your high excellence. You have no such theme. 
You '11 see new scenes, and light on fairer faces 
Than that which pales at home ; but none so true. 
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love, forgive me I Idle jealousy, 
Bred of a fickle heart, shall never thrust 
His smoky glass between our constant loves, 
By it 's transmitted dark blackening all thoughts, 
Turldng all fair to foul, and trust to doubt. 
Shaming mistrust, I will believe your love 
Rooted in constancy and never fading. ^ 

Eli. Build, love, on this, — that to forego the claim 

1 have in you, the priceless property. 
Were like a child to fling a gem away 
That I can never match. And now, away ! 
See, Night unrolls his banner, and ere mom 
Break in the east I must be far from shore. 
Would I might breathe in this your air for ever ! 

Gas. Oh, linger not when an impatient death 
Lurks on your trail so close. Haste, love, away ! 
Hang but another kiss upon my lips 
For a most dear memento. God be with you ! 

Eu. Kiss me the little ones ; in your constant 
prayers 
Eemember me to Heaven. Fare you well I [Eodt. 

Gas. O scanty parting for so long a stay ! 
Oh, gone, and perhaps for ever ! This dear hour, 
That hung i' the future like a golden star. 
Has burst in grief, and fallen darkling down ; 
The hour of welcome in the parting hour 
Merged, and all joy in ugly absence whelmed. 
My soul breeds sad presentiments of woe ; 
But it were weak to trust them. Thoughts to Heaven ! 
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* Great God of waters I whose sustaining hand 
Teaches the tides their course, — Thou who dost train 
The eager-footed storms, oh, chain them now ! 
Thou through the weary nights dost light the sea, 
Tending the safety of the lonely sailor, 
Sad waggoner of Ocean, who does drive 
His winged team over the furrowed deep, 
Safe in thy guidance, — oh, this night, if ever. 
Spread out thy fostering hand and calm the sea ; 
Garry my husband to the distant shore, 
And in time's circling flight bring him again 
Unchanged from what he was 1 O heavy heart I 



ACT IT. 

Scene I. In ComvxdL A HaU in the King^s Palace, 

Eliduke. Walter. Blanchespee. 

Eli. We have met warm welcome, Walter. 

Walt. Fortune's cats, my lord ; we 'light on our 
legs ever. Oh, let content get the upper hand of ill-luck, 
and her kicks and her buffets are no more than flea- 
bites ; if you rub them, indeed, they will smart. I swear 
we never were merrier — no, not last night in the thick 
of the feast — than we were a week ago on our way 
hither, when we toasted horse-flesh on our swords' 
points, and a fiill belly outweighed a fiiU purse. What 

K 
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a desolate waste the scoundrels haye made of the ' 
land! 

Eli. It waa the King that did it, and wisely. Being 
too weak to meet the enemy in the field, he hath stored 
his castle and laid the open country bare ; so the enemy, 
when he comes to besiege us here, may bring his own 
victuals, or 'starve for it. He will come shortly, and 
then we must fight for our keep. This King hath re- 
ceived U8 courteously and feasted us plenteously, Vfhen 
we came in looking like ill-fed ghosts in rusty armour ; 
and now, our tendered services being accepted, and we 
being sworn his vassals, we shall do ill not to fight 
stoutly in his behoof. 

Blanch. I'll fight, my lord I 

Walt. He '11 fight 1 Oh, terrible ! What wilt thou 
fight, most sanguinary hero, most unappeasable blood- 
letter, a very leech hid in a helmet, a horrible beetle 
in hat and feather ? What wilt thou fight 1 

Blanch. The enemy. 

Walt. God help the enemy ! 

Blanch. Do you laugh 1 

Walt. He will make heaven musty with cobwebs 
of men's shades slain in the field, that shall hang there 
and make Juno sneeze, till the housemaid. Mercury^ 
brush *em down t stairs with her broom. Qodsl hia 
hand on his sword I I mxmt pay for it now. 

Blanch. 'Sdeath I 

Walt. most hot-blooded hop-o'-my-thumb^ I 
pray you be pacified ; I am utterly unworthy to tMlte 
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the fiery pepper of your indignation. Ha 1 ha I ha I 
Come, I '11 set you on a dunghill, and match you against 
the oock. You shall fight an old cock, stain your virgin- 
sword with a ferocious old cock's hlood. But you must 
buckle your greaves tight> or your legs shall smart for it ; 
if, indeed, the cock be not too proud to fight, being a 
knight spurred, which your miteship is not. 

Blakch. Will you draw 1 

Walt. I cannot hold my sword for laughing ; I en- 
treat you, spare me ! 

Blanch. Will you draw ? will you fight, old dung- 
hiUcock) 

Walt. Must I draw 9 Heaven have men^ on your 
young soul then ! 

Blanoh. You will not fight me ? come on ! 

[They fight; W Aur jot/eigmng to tharust, 
and poftrymg the gl/rohea of Blanch- 

BSPBB« 

Walt. I cannot hit him, he is too smalL 
Eli. He will hurt you, Walter ; have a care. 

[Blanchespee rwM Walteb through the aarm. 
Blakch. Have I hurt youl Oh, pardon me ! 
Walt. Hang it ! to be run through by a whippy* 
snapper I You have spoiled my left arm for a month 

to come. 

Blanch. Oh, pardon me, sir 1 your laughter stirred 
me too deeply ; what a fool was I to be angry! Come, 
let me bind it round with my scarf. Let me see ; 'tis 
not much. 
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Walt. Oh, 'tis nothing, had a man done it; but to 
be pecked so by a sparrow ! 

Blanch. Nay, let me bind it — so. Is it easy ? 

Walt. Easy, yes. I shall digest the coming feast 
the better for so neat a blood-letting. Wipe your sword, 
and have done ; you will not brag of this 1 

Blanch. Who, I, sir 1 it would ill become me. 

Walt. Oh, yes, you will. Your sprouting boy will 
sooner learn to flourish his sword than to steady his 
tongue ; all the court must know how you fought 
Walter, and drew blood from him. You 11 tell all. 

Blanch. I say no, sir ; you may make what tale 
you will for your bandaged arm ; I '11 swear it true. 

Walt. Bandaged arm, forsooth 1 like tying up the 
scratch of a cat. 

Eli. Come, Walter; what a surly fool art thou! You 
well deserved the hurt you got. If you cease not your 
grumbling at once, I '11 be the trumpeter myself to pro- 
claim how you got it. 

Walt. I've done, my lord. 

Blanch. Do not so, brother. It would redound 
much to my discredit, that, like a choleric boy aping 
the swordsman, drew on my best friend. Be friends 
again, Walter. 

Walt. What a plague mean you ? I '11 not shake 
hands, — as if we had quarrelled. 

Eli. He is in the right of it ; you can never be 
but friends. Be thankful it is not your leg ; you will 
show no worse at the ball to-night, nor will it spoil 
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your love-making, eh ? This is his faith Harry — that 
heaven is a place where departed souls fight all day, 
and make love to rest themselves. Thither shall all good 
men go ; and a good man — 

Blanch. Is one who strives to make a heaven on 
earth. 

Walt. Oh, flout away ! But who made love last 
night? In good sooth, I thought you had lost your 
heart in earnest — such looks ! such low words ! I swear, 
had I been a woman, you had taken me in off-hand. 
Methought the princess's eye showed a yielding fervour, 
too, by the way the lid hung on her cheek ; and her look 
flashed up in yours every now and then to see if you 
spake true, and you lying like a Cretan ; but she saw 
it not. How the faint crimson flush came and went 
too ! You are a quick thief of hearts, my lord. 

Eli. She hath a rare beauty, and a rare soul below, 
as indeed you may mark in woman, that the noblest 
aspect of beauty hides ever a soul to match. 

Walt. Souls, my lord, are for men. 

Eli. O infidel I I dare hardly tell it to thee, Walter, 
but my conscience pricked me sorely when I was alone 
with it last night in my quarters. Why should I, that 
have a fair wife at home, and love this lady no more 
than a nine-pin to play with, swear away my soul to 
win her heart only for the sport of winning it 1 It may 
pale her cheek with sorrow, for what I know. 

Walt. Pooh I what a dainty, delicate, touch-me- 
not -with -the -top -of- your -finger conscience have we 
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got here ? Why, women's hearts are never safe in their 
own keeping ; they were only given them to lose. A 
woman never finds her heart till she has lost it irre- 
coverably. Talk love till your tongue melts in your 
mouth, only lose not your own heart. 'Tis a dangerous 
toy you play with. She is one that the angels nught 
sigh for. 

Eli. Ha ! ha I she shall find me tougher than e'er a 
seraph among them. Yet were I unmated, her love — 

Blanch. A plague on your love-talk ! how you 
waste the hours ! Let 's go hunt. 

Walt. Hark to him I Do you scorn love 1 why 
you are a boy yet. It is no man that cannot make a 
lady love him to distraction by a night's talk in her 

ear. 

Blanch. Will you teach me to make level 

Walt. 1 1 ask the Lady Estreldis. 

Blanch. 'Faith, so I will. 

Walt. 'Tis a thing we men learn by teaching it 
women, and you boys by the women teaching you. Or 
follow your brother ; his example shall teach you, though 
he swears he thinks it wicked. 

Eli. I'll be cold to her ; 'tis viUanous. 

Walt. He'll be cold ! mark him 1 I'll fly at all 

hearts. 

Blanch. Oh, let 's go hunt. 

Walt. There's no time; we must to the feast 
shortly, where your brother will sit and talk in the 
princess's ear. 
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Blanch. There had been time, but for jour hanged 
love-talk. [Exeuait. 



Scene II, A BaU-room in the Coturt at ComioaU, 

EsTRELDis and her Wom&n in dancifig plighJt, 

£8T. Pretty Bianca, will you dance to-night t 

Bi. K I may find a partner, I '11 not fail. 

Est. Oh, trust your face for that ; it will not fail you. 
And you, Lardune % 

Lar. Oh, let me dance to-night, 
And go to heaven happy, having tasted 
Earfch's best fdicity. 

Est. Dancing, Lardune 1 

Lab. Oh, with these Breton knights, that make the air 
Heavy in pace behind them, and still tread 
With such a delicate feeling of the time. 
As if the music dwelt in their own frames, 
And shook the motion from them. Oh, divine ! 

Est. Is it so charming t I remember' me 
Dancing was ev» your delight, but now — 

Lab. I never danced till now. Our Cornwall sirs 
We thought were adepts ; but compared to these. 
They 're dull and heavy, and lack ears to mark 
The proper grace of movement. Say these walk, 
Then you may stint the breath of commendation. 
And say these strangers dance. Let our knights dance, 
These others fly and ride upon the air ; 
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Or flattering, call our Clomish motion flight, — 
These Bretons are the untied elements 
That in their airy and fantastic course, 
Joining and now disjoining, mingling now 
In fresh variety of curious shapes, 
Hold dancing revelry in Nature's halls. 

Est. Thou 'rt mad, Lardune ; — tell me, Azalia, 
What think .you of these strangers ? will they wear 
As fairly in the trial as they show now 1 

Lar, Oh, I '11 be sworn for 't ; trust me, outward 
bearing 
Glasses the man within. True gold, that shines most, 
Is in itself more costly and more noble 
Than duller seeming brass. That agile force. 
That trains their feet i' th' dance, will in the fight 
Show bravely in their arms, and their bright swords 
Tread such quick measure on the heads of foes, 
The ringing helms their music, that Dismay 
Shall seize them at the force oft, and Defeat, 
Ever his follower, clear the field of th^em. 

Est. Shall none of 's talk but thou? Tell us, Lardune, 
Which of these Bretons with the shaking legs 
Hath danced himself into thy favour most ? 

Lab. The rest are mainly balanced, but this chief, 
Lord Eliduke — 

Est. Peace, child 1 and know your place ; 
Eagles alone may look upon the sun. 

Lab. Are you an eaglet, and is he the sun 1 

Est. You are over-bold. 
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Lae. Or over-true. I 'm still. 

Est. Well, what of Eliduke ? 

Lab. You bade me peace. 

Est. Tush I what a fool art thou : what would you 
say] 
Come, do not fear to speak your mind of him. 

Lab. He 's a most gallant — 

AzA. Hark 1 

Est. They're coming in. 

Bange yourselves, ladies. Sweet Bianca, here ! 
Be sprightly and be courteous ; hang the night 
With your gay smiles for stars, that these our guests 
Report at home you lead the world in wit 
As fairly as in beauty. Music ! music ! 

Enter King, Eliduke, Knights, <Ssc. 

KiNa. Choose, gentlemen, and be not slow to-night ; 
Each take his lady's hand, and tread with her 
Eesponsive measure to the timed notes. 
I *11 be no more the king, but one of you, 
Retaining, of my old prerogative, 
Only this fraction — slight, since all are fair — 
To be the first to choose. Gentle Bianca, 
Lend me your white hand ; let us lead the dance. 

Eli. 1 11 not go near her ; now my fears for her 
Are terrors for myself. She looks upon me ; 
I '11 stand aside ; there 's sorcery in her smile 
Dissolves mine honesty. Brighter than day ! 

King. Eliduke ! stol'n away ) 
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Eli. Here, royal sir. 

KiKG. My daughter hath a hand that you may 
claim ; 
Let her not sit apart. Some music, ho 1 

Eli. Fate drives me on. Oh, heart and tongue, hold 
measure ! 

[They dance ; then the company di^l^erse, 
EsTBELDis and Eliduke cofM for- 
ward. 
Eli. The music falls away. Will yott sit, lady f 
Est. So I lose not your company, fait sir. 
£li. So I lose not my heart, fair courtesy. 
Est. Quick answers show sound hearts and flatter- 
ing tongues. 
Eli. Sound hearts are hopeless. Flattery's finest 
tongue 
Fails to commend perfection. 
Est. Nay. Hark ! they sing. 

SONG. 
Thou art not only &ir in this — 

To own an orient eye. 
Nor herein only beautlfal<^ 

A cheek of crimson dye. 

For in your spirit* s clearer depth 

A steadier light doth shine, 
And heavenly hands have steeped your heart 

In tincture more divine. 

[Blanchespee comes vp. 
Blanoh. Fair lady, will you teach me to make love? 
Est. Fair sir, I am no mistress in Lore's school. 
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Eli. Oh, be a scholar^ sweet, and learu of me. 

Blakch. What said my brother ) Oh, how beautifdl 
Those blushes make your cheek I you 're wondrous fair. 

Est. What, compliment I Young sir, you are no 
novice ; 
So young and old a hypocrite. Oh, fie ! 
What new-spun trick is this to steal maids' hearts 1 

Blakch. I wish I had your heart. 

Eli. O boy 1 O boy ! 

Tou know not what you ask. Thou 'rt like a babe, 
That fretting in the fondling nurse's arms, 
Lifts its weak hands, and for a childish toy 
Claims the night-wandering moon. This that thou 

askest 
Is such a treasure as the teeming East, 
Breeder of countless wealth, could never equal. 
Nor all the crested brood of high-set heaven, 
Planets and stars, clustering the altitude, 
Given to one man, and he with power to wield them I 
Oh, poor to weigh 't with matter ; higher things, — 
Fame, grandeur, honour, virtue, — ^let it go, — 
Are but the shadows of a greater good, 
And that 's the heart you ask for. 

Est. {to Blanchespee). D' you ask my heart) 

Eli. Oh, no ; I dare not. 

Est. (to Blanchespee). Why d'you ask me for it? 

Eli. Who shall refrain, though hopeless, when he 
sees 
The congregate of all imagination^ 
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Shapes noblest or divinest^ to ask for it ? 

Blanch. Come, teach me to make love ; Sir Walter 
tells me 
I must learn love before I am a man. 

Est. I know not what it is, sir. Ask the Count. 

Blanch. My lord, what 's love? 

Eli. Yes, if Estreldis ask me. 

Blanch. My brother's lost his wits. D'you ask 
him, lady. 

Est. Tell us, my lord, what 's love ; we are novices. 

Eli. Now that your lips have breathed it, they have 
called up 
The incorporeal essence to my eye ; 
Prophet-like, I '11 describe it. Mark me, boy ! 
Not of that elder deity I speak, 
Child of old night, who, as the poets say, 
Upon the tumbled body of dim Chaos 
Begot the shapes of things. A higher god. 
Younger and more essential ; oft confused 
With lust, his lowest servant ; no more like him 
Than the gross body of the travelling Sun 
Is to his universal light that cheers us. 
He is the child of Silence, got by Thought 
Constant and deep of what the soul deems noblest ; 
Long hidden in her womb, ushered at length 
By whispered words, evasions, sudden sighs ; 
Fed upon lool^s till weaned, and then on kisses ; 
Grows by endearment ; comes of age by marriage ; 
Wedded to Constancy, and not survives her. 
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But in his empty place false Passion comes^ 
Hotter, but not long-lived ; has children many, — 
Faith, Virtue, Courage, Action well sustained, 
Chastity, Patience, Truth, a thousand more ; 
Dies by neglect, worse far than death or distance ; 
Buried by pride, and hath no resurrection. 

Est. Elnow you this Love that you present so fairly? 

Eli. He lies, a swaddling baby, in my breast. 
Starving for lack of meat. Feed him with favour. 

Est. Methinks he is of hasty birth, my lord. 

Eli, Oh, he grows quick in childhood; but cold 
Scorn 
Oft with her wintry finger nips his bloom. 

Est. I spoke it not in scorn. 

Eli. Oh, speak in pity. 

Or teach your lips new utterance ; speak in love ! 
Your heart's a golden vessel, deep and bright^ 
Set round with orient pearls, which are your virtues, 
Entire, unblemished, clean, uncracked, but empty ; 
Fill it with love, and let the glowing tide 
Swell to the edge oft. Oh, for such a cup 
Kings would lay down their crowns, and gods in heaven 
Quit their empyreal homes and Hebe's wine. 

Walt, (passing by). I will be cold. Plague on 't I ' 
'tis villanous 1 

Eli. Art thou my conscience-keeper ? Stand away ! 

Est. Will you walk, sir ? my father waits for you. 

[^The compcmy go. ManerU Blanch- 
ESPEE and Walter. 
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Walt. The Count grows choleric What is it, boy ? 

Blanch. Haog me ! but I believe my brother's mad. 
He 's talked this hour of hearts^ and lips, and cups, 
Mixed up together like I know not what ; 
Such a canfusion, that my halting wits, 
Long limping basely after, were ere long 
Iioat to the scent entirely, quite at fault. 

Walt. What have you profited ? Whftt 's love, boy, 
eh) 

Blanch. Something to drink, my brother seems to 
say. [Exeunt. 



Scene III. A Boom m the Court at ComioaU, 

Eliduee alone. 
Eli. Oh, if she loves me 1 and last night I thought so, 
By the way she fixed her eastern eye on mine 
The time I talked of love ; an eye more deep 
Than the gray cavern from whose twistkl depth, 
Unfathomed by the old Egyptian king, 
Mysterious Nilus takes a double course. 
I only felt its influence, and kept mine 
Fixed on the boy alone j for had I dared 
To sound the depths of her ensouled orbs, 
My flood of passion would have swept away 
The old containers of its tumbling tide, 
And stranded honour only have been left^ 
A sign of ruin, on the wasted shore. 
Honour 1 I Ve lost it, if 't be dishonourable. 
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As 'tis most foully so^ having a chaste 

And loying wife, by sighs and hinted words^ 

AU but direct entreaty,— I think even that,— 

To seek another's heart. Is it not strange 1 

Oh, when we are most innocent, we are only 

Shut out from evil by a brittle wall. 

We are tender plants, and Heaven, to guard our souls. 

Set in the evil air of this gross earth. 

Glasses us over with a frame of virtue, 

Wherein we may live safely and do well ; 

But crack it, and it needs must shatter widely. 

Mine 's broadly breached, and yet I may repair it. 

Estreldis, we must break 1 She 's not so fair now ; 

Clear Virtue now disputes the palm with her, 

And with her brighter beauty dims the less. 

Virtue's the highest and the noblest; 

And he 's but weak^ unworth the name of man, 

Aiming the arrow of his life at her» 

That lets temptation's wind blow it aside. 

Henceforward help me, Heaven t I will only 

Draw for the white <^ virtue. 

Enter Labbune. 

[He salutes her (KmrteouAy. 
You are early, lady ; 
And yet I ciainot blame you, for the bloom 
On your fresh faoe speaks not of stinted slumbers* 

Lab. Oh, morning's your best cordial, my good lord; 
Yet you look melancholy. 
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Eli. Oh, believe me, 

I never was in deeper satisfaction. 

Lab. Nay, but you shall be soon ; I've that about 
me 
Shall tinge your aspect with a livelier hue. 
Though you be now content, I dare affirm, 
Or I mistake you greatly, I can lift you 
Higher in joy than ever yet you dreamt of. 

Eli. What is 't, Lardune ? 

Lar, Oh, come, sir, you are dull. 

Eli. Estreldis? 

Lab. Ay, sir. 

Eli, Lady, what of her ? 

Bless me with tidings ; did she send you here ? 

Lab. Oh, do you brighten ? Yes j stocked with 
kind words. 

Eli. Tell me them not, or I 'm undone for ever. 
Virtue, where are thine arms ? Oh, clasp your lips; 
For these kind words are like the deadly berry, 
To outward show most bright and excellent, 
But under lined with death. Oh, speak them not 1 

Lab. Nay, I can bear them back, being so unwel- 
come. 
There was a favour too. 

Eli. From fair Estreldis ? 

Lab. But I'll not show it, lest you should reftise it ; 
That seems your present mood. Oh, fie, my lord! 
Are you turned coy virgin, that you hang back thus ? 
Trust me, such feignings ill become a man. 
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I will go tell my lady how you met me. 

Eli. Oh, cease ! cease ! 

Lar. What, when a lady loves you ? 

Eli. D' ye mean Estreldis loves me ? 

Lab. In good truth, 

I have o'erstepped my warrant to say so ; 
And yet, to shame you, — though in saying it 
I am a loose-tongued traitor to my sex, — 
By all I can observe, and that 's not little, 
She sets you dearer than her secret soul. 

Eli. Then I'm a devil. 

Lar. a very tame one, then. 

Eli. a very sorry devil ; true, indeed. 
And yet I knew 't before, or half believed it. 
Estreldis loves me ! bright Estreldis loves me ! 
Oh, sweet and sour mingled in equal parts ; 
O bitter joy ! sweet guilt 1 Estreldis loves me ! 
What shall I do ? I am thrown wide of heaven. 
Shall I fly 1 that's weak. Shall I stay ? that's infamy. 
Flight shows the best, then. Oh, bid the weary soul 
That has attained high heaven, and clasped at length 
The height and breadth of full felicity, 
Go out into the dreary void again, 
And then let 's talk of flight. Estreldis loves me 1 
Let the world roU ; I 'm fixed and centred here. 
Bend, steady Virtue, stoop thy pillared head ! 
Bow to my love, make passion virtuous. 
Or I 'm at war with Virtue 1 

Lar. Sure, he raves. 

L 
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Is it SO criminal to be beloved ? 

Heaven keep me safe from sweethearts 1 Yet I fear 

I 'm deeply dyed in sin, or else deceived. 

Lord Walter swore he loved me. I *m for the sin* 

Your line of words, my lord, 's too short and knotty 

To fathom your intent. What shall I say ? 

Shall I tell the princess she has set her love ' 

Upon a tortoise, or upon a man ? 

Eli. Pardon me, that at first I seemed so dull ! * 
Fancy a reason for it. Tell your lady 
There 's not a pulse in all my dancing blood 
But it keeps time to the very tune of love. 

Lar. You are a man again. Good day, my lord ! 

Eli. Sure you spake of a favour, did you not ? 

Lar. Oh, d' ye remember it 9 I thought for sure 
It had slipt your memory. Sir, this is it ; 
She wore it at the festival yestV eve, 
And bids you stick it in your helm i* th' fight^ 
Tendering your safety, so she bade me say^ 
More than this idle bauble. 

Eli. As kind as iaxc 1 

Think me not rude, or that I misconstrue 
Your willing service, if I beg of you 
To wear this jewel I *tis accounted fair j 
Whether it will endure to face your eyes, 
I know not. Pray accept it I 

Lar. You're too lavish. 

I am most glad to serve you ; yet I U not seem 
To underrate your gift by a refusal, 
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But wear it gladly. 

Eli. I esteem 't an honour ; 

And as a finder of a bag of gold^ 
Bearing it to the owner, claims a part, 
So, for the store of love that you have brought me, 
Accept a share in mine. Fail not to think 
My friendship rates you high. 

Lar. Grandmerci, sir, 

You strain too far ; and yet believe me grateful. 
Success sit in your saddle on the morrow, 
Both for our sake and yours ! Adieu, my lord I 



ACT III. 

Scene I. A Room in the Court at Cornwall. Elidtjke, 

Enter Blanchespee. 

Blanch. Where's Eliduke) — ^Letters from home, 

my lord ! 
Castabel writes to you ; and for me too 
There 's one, from Blancaflor. Are you not glad i 
Eli. Yes, boy. Where 's Walter ? I must speak 
with him. 
What news of the enemy ? do they approach ? 

Blanch. Fast, my good lord. The posted scouts 
come in, 
Bringing us news that by to-morrow morning 
They will have reached the pass into this plain. 
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Eli. There will we fight them, then. Fetch Walter, 

boy! 
Blanch. I will but read my letter, and be gone. 
Eli. Ay, do. Must I read too ? ' [Beads. 

"Ever-dear Lord, — A loving greeting from your 
faithful wife ! I did but briefly entertain your most 
welcome messenger, being vain enough to think your 
love would require quick tidings of my welfare and of 
your children's. There is rumour of war and invasion. 
Sounds that were before so hateful to my ear are now 
hopeful in their tone, as tending to your much-longed- 
for return. Lord Roland commends him to your friend- 
ship. Be not long absent, my most dear husband." 

Where is she now ? Perhaps in her nursery. 

Tending her pretty babes with anxious hand, — 

My children ! or in careful solitude 

Leans her pale sorrowing head upon her hand, 

From her brimmed eyes the tear-drops sadly falling, 

While she paints me in her dear memory, 

Weeping my long delay. O Castabel ! 

He that thou hold'st so dear is most unworthy. 

Perhaps she is with Eoland — hum ! — perhaps — 

No, it *s not possible ; even grant that Eoland 

Should be sucked in by passion, and turn false. 

As I have proved too easy, yet in her 

There's something deeper than the name of truth 

Which he could never vanquish. Virtue's to her 

Not outward excellence to be attained, 
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But something inborn and essential, 
Which she can never start from. It holds her heart. 
And I, meanwhile, — how stands the case with me ? 
Blanchespee I how he's wrapt 1 

Blanch. A moment, sir. 

Eli. Blancailor writes at length. 

Blanch. A scrambling hand, 

That puzzles me to read. She sends me word 
Picardy's up. The King would have us back. 

Eli. Speaks it for certain, or only like wild rumour ? 

Blanch. Oh, for most certain. But we must not go 
Till we have fought, and freed this King from fear, 
And I've deviced my shield, and spread some colour 
On my white sword ; then, hey for home again ! 
Fancy them clustering at the castle-gates ! 
How Blancaflor will stand, with outstretched foot, 
Leaned forward, and her face on fire with joy, 
Throwing her hair back with her hand, and straining 
To catch her soldier's eye ! But she must not clasp me 
As if I were a child, but rather fall 
Gently about my neck, as Castabel 
Greets you when you come home firom war. 

Eli. * Ay, boy. 

Blanch. Why d'you say "Ay, boy," so ? Oh, whose 

is that 1 
I would I had one I 

Eli. What ? 

Blanch. Your favour there. 

Whose is it? 
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Eli. Whose ? the glove ] whose should it be ? 

Blanch. Why^ Castabers; I cannot go astray. 
Is it not so 1 She gave it you at parting, 
And told you you must keep it safe in battle. 
We '11 bring it safe. I '11 help you to defend it. 

Eli. It needs no sword but this. 

Blanch. Oh, but 111 help; 

And if I see a villain stretching for it, 
I'll lop his hand off neatly. By mine honour, 
An oath I must not break, we'll bring it back. 
Yonder comes Walter ; I'll go plume my helmet. 
I would it were to-morrow ! [^ExH Blanchbspee. 

Eli. a brave lad. 

And lies most near my heart I 

Enter Walter : gives a despatch, 

Walt. From Nantes, my lord. 
Eli. (reading). The King was hasty, Walter — ^he re- 
grets — 
Slanderous, lying courtiers — shall be beheaded — 
(I hope not that) — the Rcards — Roland will not 
Unless I come — there's none but me; I knew it. 
Home again, Walter ! 

Walt. What a king is this ! 

Eli. Let's rule our thoughts ; we are all weak in 

turn, 
Walt. Ay, but not slaves of passion; our love or 
anger 
May for a moment, in some sudden charge, 
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Lay justice on the ground ; but to be ridden by tbem 
Against our nobler impulse and clear sense 
Of what is just, is not to be a man. 
Yet he's more pardonable ; a king's vices 
Are half, at least, his flatterers', and his virtues 
Doubly his own. Sweet grass is more esteemed 
Springing in weedy pastures. 

Eli. Shall we go back ) 

Walt. D* you ask it 1 

Eli. We are bound to serve this King. 

Walt. We shall have done his work to-morrow 
night, 
Or reached our homes in earnest. Is exile's air 
More pleasant than the native breath of Bretagne, 
That with such leaden aspect you revolve 
What sounds to me most welcome ? 

Eli. Am I a dog, 
To be chastised by this capricious hand, 
And when he wants to tar me on his foe, 
Straight whistled home — good dog I— stroked, and set 

on? 
Let the Picards come ! 

Walt. Nay, what you will, I care not ; 
Only I've some compunctious prickings here,**^ 
Whisper like loyalty and patriotism; — 
You're the best judge of that. But sure you harboui 
Some terrors for your wife. 

Eli. News of the siege ! 

How do the enemy muster 1 
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Walt. At the least 

Six times our number. 

Eli. D' ye shrink ? 

Walt. My lord ! 

Eli. What now 1 

Or any of the number ? 

Walt. None, my lord ; 

We are not used to the word. 

Eli. Oh, your word's conscience ! 

[ExU. 

Walt. Conscience my word I What ails him j he 

seems bent 

On stopping here. Most strange 1 He has lost of late 

His old sobriety, — speaks, like a 'larum, 

By starts, — none knows what next. Do I shrink? 

'Sdeath ! lUant. 



Scene II. A Room in the Court of Cornwall, Tlie 
King and a Lord playing at Chess; wiih them 

ESTBELDIS. 

Enter Elidxjke. 

EiNO. Your leave a space, good Count ! I will but 
end 
This mimic warfare, and then speak with you ; 
And in the fortune of this painted board 
1 11 read a prosperous omen of success 
For you to-morrow on a real field. 
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Estreldis, speak this lord fair ; entertain him 
With a maid's courtesy. — Do I move, sir ] 

Eli. I wait your leisure, sire. 

King. Not long, my lord. 

[Eliduke and Estseldis cfmv&rse apart 
from the King. 

Eli. Fair lady, — 

Est. Sir ? 

Lord. Check, my liege ! 

Kino. Ha ! bad 1 bad ! 

Eli. Fair lady, I must thank you for this glove. 
Oh, keep this silence, nor lift up your eye ; 
But standing thus a statue, let me breathe 
In your white ear the voice of my full heart. 
Oh, beautiful ! the glove that thou hast given me 
Is but the token of a wide esteem 
Thou mightst grant any man ; how then should I, 
That have no soul but what I own in thee, 
Be half content with this? Open thy lips, 
And mould the crimson issuing atmosphere 
Into a phrase of love, whose amorous tone 
Shall steep me in delight. Learn it of me. 
And give me back some portion of my voice ; 
For I love thee more than the breath of spring 
Or ghost of lingering autumn, more than sleep. 
And more than waking ; life, and soul, and sense 
Shape themselves into love ; and I myself 
Am now myself no more, but live in thee. 
Say, now, that thou loVst me. Or if thou fearest 
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To make thy silence blush with such a word, 

Give me the hand whereof I hold the glove. 

And let it be a sign. [She gives him her hand. 

Sweet ivory token ! 
I take thee tenderly, and thus upon thee 
Write with my lips my measureless content ! 

Est. my good lord, — 

Eli. What says the soul of beauty? 

Est. Nothing, my lord. 

Eli. But I, beshrew my tongue ! 

Must say a something to whose dissonant tone 
The boding owl's voice would hoot musical. 
I must leave thee, sweet, and in that act of parting 
Forsake my soul, which thou art. I see tears 
Gathering in thy large eyes. Oh, let them fall, 
That they may lie like shining stars of love 
Glittering the ground ! Oh, now I '11 think you love me 1 

Est. Why must you go ? 

Eli. Because, love, mine own King, 

Close pressed by fierce invasion, sends for me 
To stay the march of ruin, and nail fast 
The tottering crown upon his trembling brow ; 
And should I scorn the timorous tyrant's cry. 
And stay with you, what should we gain by that 1 
Your fjEither's jealous pride would never let 
A union grow between us ; we should live 
In parted nearness only the more apart. 
Two dear friends, locked in two neighbour dungeons. 
Mingle in vain their mutual looks of pity. 
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In this unhappier than if they wept 
Totally severed. 

Est. Take me with you, then ! 

Eli. Dost thou say this ? What ! wilt thou fly 
with me ? 

Est. The wide world over! Think me not too 
bold; 
Having once said I love, I will not stint 
And tie affection in a mincing phrase. 
I love thee from my soul, and without thee 
Home's not a home, nor quiet, quietude. 
You are a knight, and I dare trust myself 
Into your hands, until the tie of wedlock 
Has knit us in a twine whose golden links 
Bust not with time or change. 

Eli. Listen, sweet love ! 

I may not now with honour bear thee off, 
Because I am sworn vassal to thy father ; 
But if to-morrow should see victory with us, 
And I survive, as I am sure I shall, 
Carrying your glove here as my amulet, 
I will away to Brittany, and thence. 
Having with an accustomed hand of conquest 
Tamed these presumptuous Picards, I'll return. 
Wilt thou then fly with me 1 O queen I Say ay ! 

Est. Alas, my lord, what should I say but ay 1 
You are too potent, and my love-chained will 
Takes but the shape of yours. Do not forget me ! 

Eli. Now, by mine honour and my knightly word. 
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Within the year I will return for thee. 

Est. True love's ill bound by oaths. 

King. Check-mate, my lord ! 

Ha, ha ! you were too rash, and overlooked 
The coming of my knight, — that's Eliduke ; 
And so to-morrow shall he serve the foe. 
Now to the council-chamber, my good lord. 
What is your plan 1 

Eli. Promises well, my liege. 

On the far edge of the plain there is a pass. 
Close-throated, through the hills. There do we stand. 
Leaving an ambush that i' th' heat of the fight 
May take them in the rear. 

Kino. Come in and show us. 

I am too old to fight, and must sit here. 
Looking in sick impatience from the walls, 
And idly painting out the hid event. 
Yet, though you're beaten, I'll not let them in. 
But shut my gates, and sooner die of hunger 
Than let this young unbearded insolence 
Marry my daughter, — for he sends me word 
That's his sole end. He shall not have the girl, 
Nor any petty prince among them all. 
Well, well, my lord, come in ; let 's hear at length 
Your plan o' the ambuscade. 
^ Eli. Lady, adieu ! [Exeunt. 
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Scene III. Th^ BatdemeTits of ths Castle of Cornwall. 

Sentinel. 

Enter the King, 

King. How goes the sun ? 

Sent. Dropping from noon, my liege. 

King. Sure, if my expectation ruled the hours, 
It should be nearer midnight. You Ve seen nothing ? 

Sent. Nor heard, my liege. At daybreak they 
rode out ; 
Since then I 've watched the sun over his height 
To where he hangs i* th' west now ; all 's been still. 

King. By this my fate is known ; and yet that 's 
nothing, 
Not being known to me. Oh, I am sick ! 
Suspense is poisonous ! How slow the hours go ! 
Let's think the worst; what's our defence in here, then ? 

Sent. Alas, my lord, nothing. All, save some dozen, 
Eode to the field. 

King. I knew it. Where 's Estreldis ? 

EtU&t Estreldis. 

Est. Here, father ; listening at the Eagle Tower 
I thought I heard the distant tramp of horse 
Borne on the wind. 

King. It was thy fancy only. 

Sent. My lord, she 's right 1 I hear it ! lay your ear 
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Close on the cope-stone — so ; the sound comes clearer ! 

King. What ? what ? I cannot hear it. 

Est. cmd Sent. Hush, my lord ? 

'T has died away. 

Est. Listen ! 

King. The heavy moments 
Tread as they feared the future. That 's ill omened. 

Est. Look 1 look, my lord ! soldiers ! 

Sent. They come ! they come ! 

King. Where ? where ? I can see nothing. 

Est. Can you not 

See on the farthest edge, towards the mountain, 
A cloud of dust rolling along the plain ? 
How fast they ride 1 Look ! now you may discern 
The glitter of a spear-head or a shield--- 
I know not what. 

Sent. » She hath a soldier's eye. 

Kino. I can see nothing ! Oh, I can see nothing ! 

Sent. Listen ! a trumpet ! 

KiNGw Now — ^I see them now ! 

Est. Sure, that's a Breton trumpet ! Hark ! again ! 

Sent. It is a note of victory ; but, I fear me. 
Blown by the enemy. 

Est. Out, owl ! thy hooting 

Spoils our best hopes. They halt 1 Look, they duj- 
mount 1 

King. They are too many; 'tis the enemy. 
Their number more than double the poor force 
Bode with the Count. 
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Sent. Too true. 

Est. That *s Eliduke I 

With the white on 's front — looks like a prisoner ! 
Oh, we are lost for ever ! 

King. Down portcullis ! 

Look to the gates ! Bring me mj armour, ho ! 
To your posts, fellows ! 

Sent. That 's the old time of it ! 

We '11 beat them from the walls yet ; or, if not, 
We '11 die like men, and then we shall sleep quietly. 

Kino. Blow, Bertram! blow a blast that shall deny 
A single terror shakes us t blow, I say I 

Enter, hdow the walls, Eliduke, uith many Prisoners ; 
the Chief heoHng a white feather in his helmet, 

Eli. My lord, d' you take 's for foes, 
That with such swift prevention you bar up 
Our looked-for entry, and confound the air 
With your shrill blast of war ? We come to say 
Your cause hath conquered, and the sword that galled 

you. 
Cropping your bud of wished tranquillity. 
We have sheathed in shame and loss, and lay't before 

you. 
Cast up your gates 1 for in our hands we bring you 
Safety and peace, looking through Victory's eyes. 
Est. It is the Count that speaks ! 
King. Undo the doors I We will go forth to meet 
. him. [^Eammt/rom above. 
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Eli. Blanchespee ! 
Where 's the boy gone 1 Walter ! 

Enter King, Estreldis, and AUendcmts below. 

King. My lord, most welcome, — 
As welcome as our new-seized lives can make you, 
Won from the threatened entering of death ! 
For when we saw your numbers, that now show 
Only excess of glory, we misdeemed 
The enemy had prevailed, and Victory 
Levelled her arm against you ; so we stood 
Hopeless, yet fixed to prove the end, and gather 
An antidote to death in constancy 
Of dying well and nobly ; but your coming. 
Like the bright aspect of the April sun. 
Has shamed our winter terrors, and lit up 
Our black despair into a day of joy. 

Est. Oh, take our thanks ! 

King. And deem them, my good lord. 
Only the handsel of some better token 
Our gratitude intends you. 

Eli. Eoyal sir, 

You overpay my service with your thanks. 

King. Shame not yourself with painted modesty 
That wear the true complexion of desert. 
With a free hand you spread the seed of danger, 
Venturing your life against uncounted odds, 
And it hath grown a golden crop of safety, 
Which you have reaped for me, and I must thank you. 
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You hare set me free, and with an iron hand 
Unlocked the dungeon of my discontent, 
And led him forth to death. Your prisoners 
Show more in numher than the keepers of them ; 
And in their black dejection is set off 
The splendour of your triumph. 

Eli. Again, my lord, — 

Although you argue me to show in this 
Only an ill-feigned trashy modesty. 
Which by my faith I love not, putting back 
Your commendation with a wishful hand 
To make it flow the stronger, — I must tell you 
You overrate my service ; and the foe. 
Who showed no less i' th' field than soldier-like. 
Gallant and brave, might challenge me of claiming 
More than my due, if I should seek to hide 
Fortune was with us wholly, and on them 
Her hand shook ominous. 

Captive Prince. You make me speak, 

Though silence best becomes me. Fortune' not, 
But our own hasty and presumptuous hearts. 
Mine the most hot, showed us the face of ruin. 
For you — I know not where you learnt your art — 
You are keener carvers on the battle-field 
Than yet I ever looked on. Where's the boy 
In whose right hand a nimble death sat shaking. 
The swift descent of which taught grizzled veterans 
The unknown taste of fear % Or was't some god 
Enamoured of this lady, whose sweet aspect 

M 
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Shames my rough wooing^ that put on this shape 
To cast a mortal rival 1 

Eli. You say true ; 

*Twas Blanchespee. Never more gallant spirit 
Shook danger by the hand, or steady courage 
Showed itself cased in such a tender frame. 
One time the day hung doubtful, and our men, 
Dashed by their petty number, sent their eyes 
Into their neighbours' faces, there to read 
If any thought of flying. Then came Harry, 
Clipping his black horse with his moulded thighs. 
He bit his scarlet lip, and his young brow 
Showed like Apollo angry. " Charge !" he cried ; 
And made such fierce invasion on the foe 
That they forgot their 'vantage, and fell back. 
Twice he redeemed my life, pushing himself 
Between my breast and a most imminent death. 
When last I saw him, 

I was hemmed in by the enemy, and some hand 
(Unmatched for boldness, sure) had snatched away 
More than my life, my favour ; which when he saw 
Borne vauntingly away, he closed his heels, 
And through the centre of the enemy, 
Whose angry thick- set ranks, shook by confusion, 
Waved to and fro like meadow grass i' the wind, 
Dashed to the rescue, — a most gallant sight ! 
At the next charge they broke, and little doubt 
He brought my glove away. I am impatient 
To take it from his hand. Where's Blanchespee t 
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Not hurt, I hope? 

Soldier. My lord, in likelihood 

He lingered with the horses. 

Eli. Like enough. 

King (to the captive Prince). See, my lord, 
How black a face of shame looks sadly on you, 
Because your cause was bad I Captivity, 
Being temporal, to the true soul and noble, 
Whose cause is with the milky hand of Peace 
To stay the mailed inroad of Oppression, 
Is as a cordial or sweet bed of slumber 
To the outwearied frame, which in the morning 
Eises refreshed ; but to Ambition's minions 
A double dungeon, being himself a gaoler 
Most tyrannous and cruel to his slaves ; 
And those they call good fortunes are but strings. 
Golden indeed, but therefore the more binding, 
With which he ties them closer to his cause. 
You that disdained the fostering kindly arms 
Of your good nurse Content, and brake away, 
Must now endure the rod of Discontent, — 
A sharp and angry master, who shall teach you 
Aggression is inglorious, though oft wrapped 
By the fond tongues of men in the stript garb 
Of real Glory, she the while left naked. 

Capt. Prince. I have learned it, sir, already; so 

quick a spring 
Your just rebuke has made within my soul. 
Fresh ploughed and furrowed by discomfiture. 
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Take back your olden confines ; add to that 
What you think meet for ransom. 1*11 be sworn, 
Having regained my freedom, never more 
With the rough hand of war to bruise your land. 

King. Follow me in, where we shall frame con- 
ditions. 
[During the above, Eliduke and Esteel- 
Dis have been conversing apart. 
Eli. Sweet, I'll not fail thee ; 
I will but put this cumbrous harness off, 
And seek your eyes again. 

Est. Delay not long ! 

[Exeunt King, captwe Prince, Est., ^c. 
[The low note of a Prwmpet is hea/rd. En- 
ter Soldiers bearing the body o/*Blan- 
chespee, grasping in one hand his 
sword, in the other Estbeldis' white 
glove. They lay him a>t the feet of 
Eliduke. Walteb^Kow*. 
Eli. He is not dead % 

Walt. Oh^ dead indeed, my lord 1 

Eu. Astonishment 
With her cold finger freezes up my tears ! 

Walt. He was hedged in by the enemy, and struck 
down. 
Even as he clutched your glove, by twenty swords. 
He was the youngest soldier in the field. 
And add to that the noblest ; pardon me, 
Because I wet your triumph with these tears. 
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Eli. Do you melt, Walter ? O man, stand away 1 
Me it becomes alone to weep at this, 
That am sole cause of it. Stand, stand away 1 
What, dead, boy 1 Look 1 my glove grasped in his 

hand! 
O lady, lady, lady ! your dear love 
Was bought too dearly 1 I have paid for it 
The irredeemable jewel of a life 
Nameless in worth ; and never gloomy Dis 
Will give the price again into my hands ! 
Look how he smiles on death ! I dare not kiss him, 
Lest, at the touching of his murderer. 
These countless stabs should from their swollen lips 
Belch crimson accusation. ' Dost thou reject 
My falling tears 1 Look how they roll away 
From his pale cheek, and lend a mimic life 
To his glazed eye, as if he wept to think 
His dearest friend should be his murderer j^ 
Or, like a worthless gamester that does match 
His friend's estate against a little stake. 
Esteem his life of no more worth than set it 
Against this idle favour ! O dear boy ! 

Soldier. Look how he shakes. 

Soldier. I never saw him 

So deeply moved before. 

Walt. Oh, give me too 

A share in this ! he was the gallant'st boy 
That ever yet struck steel into a steed ! 

Eli. Oh, I do well to mourn. 
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And with a flow of sorrow fill my breast ! 

Oh, I do well to mourn, and wash his wounds 

With easy tears ! — who shall believe them true ? 

It is this damned girl whose eye was forged 

To drag me down to hell ! Boy, knit thy brow, 

For it was I that slew thee ! Look, he frowns ! 

It was my lie that set thy path with death. 

And flung thee, like a guiltless sacrifice, 

Upon thine enemies' points ! O damned passion ! 

Hear me, O Heaven I — upon my bended knees 

I now renounce this girl ! May all the plagues 

Most poisonous in their nature and most foul 

That ever spraug upon the flesh of man 

Eat my soft bones alive, and my dear soul. 

Framed with new sense most keen and delicate, 

Suffer strange torments in the world to come. 

If ever from this time — I dare not swear it ! 

Walter, stand up 1 Before to-morrow's sun 

Reddens the West, we must away to Bretagne. 

Take the boy up, and for the girl Estreldis, 

Henceforth I'll hold her hateful to my soul. 

Stand back I [To the Soldier's. 

Ha ! what d'ye say? why d'ye look on mel \_To Walter. 

Walt. Sir, I said nothing. 

Eli. Death, you said I slew him ! 

Walt. You said so, and not I. 

Ell Why, then I lied I 

Because this hot-brained boy, in idle show 
And vanity of valour, — emulation 
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And callow courage, — cast his life away, 
Shall I be called in question ? Get thee gone 
To Brittany ! tell them that I am coming 
Upon thy heels, and that the boy is dead 1 
Say, if thou wilt, I slew him. 

Walt. I not think so ; 

But if you follow me so close, my lord, 
What need of my announcement ) 

Eli. 'Tis my will. 

Which do, and do not dally. Ill not play 
The raven to go home and croak this news 
Into his sister's ears. 

Walt. You play the tyrant 

To make me do it, then. Well, sir, I'll go. [BxU. 

Eli. Take up the boy ! Death only 's conqueror. 
Gently, oh, gently 1 Bury the glove with him I 
I dare not touch it ! Oh, what a world of mischief 
Lies hid in little error ! Go before ! 



ACT. IV. 

Scene I. A Boom in Eliduke's Castle at Yveloc. 

Eoland and Walteb meeting. 

Rol. Well met. Sir Walter ! If my memory serve, 
I have not seen you since the busy day 
We scotched those rascal Picards. By my faith, 
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The knaves showed fight too! Come you from the 

court? 

Walt. Yes, my good lord, from Nantes ; where, I 
may tell you, 
You fill men^s mouths still with your gallant deeds 
Chat singly turned the fortime of the day 
And propped the tottering safety of the realm. 

EoL. I came but second to your Eliduke, 
The crest of noble blades, my friend and brother. 

Wa.lt. You are equal ^ars and peers of valorous 
action ; 
The courtiers* brains were sorely put to it 
When you two, whose skilled conduct in the war 
Had closed pur dangers with a prosperous peace, 
Put by preferment that was pushed upon you^ 
And scorning the gilt humours of the court 
And burden of the King's precarious favour. 
Chose rather here to rest upon your oars, 
And let life's tide go by. Buns it smooth here ? 
Lord Eliduke still loves his wife, my lord ? 

KoL. What is't you say ? 

Walt. Nay, I am sad, my lord. 
Do you love Castabel ? 

EoL. Sir, when you name her, 

Whose title I dare scarcely bless my lips with. 
Use a more reverent form I 1 do not love her. 
Common hearts love and dote on common things; 
But she that is the finest work of Heaven 
And gathered garland of all excellence, 
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Framed to show men that there are higher things 
Than their dull-paced ima^nations frame, — 
She claims a clearer-spirited devotion 
Than that which mingles in the medley love. 
I serve her, then, with grief, and not with love. 
Which interferes not in a husband's rights ; 
Not idle piniDgs and such boyish show, 
But with a deep and silent melancholy, 
Because my earthly hopes and happiness 
Are all closed up in her, and here on earth 
Can never shoot again. 

Walt. Do you not see, 

Or, always seeing her, have overlooked. 
How pale she grows, and what an anxious eye 
From under her drawn brow looks sadly outi 
Since last I saw her, the slow pen of care 
Has written change upon her sunken cheek I 
Alas ! I know the cause. 

KoL. Tell me the cause! 

I know her cheek is sunk ; her brother's death 
And Blancaflor's deep grief weigh thus with her. 

Walt. It is not that : — ^yet why should I lay bare 
What she within herself wraps up so close. 
Nor even breathes it, I dare well be sworn. 
In the dark ear of secret-keeping night ? 
It is so terrible and sad a thing, 
That to her central soul she tells it not, 
Only she feels it draining all her comfort. 

RoL. What is this thing 1 
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Walt. Eliduke loves her not ; 

Loves her no more, but with a foreign passion 
Feeds his changed heart. 

KoL. What a pure devil are you, 

That with an unchanged cheek and solemn tongue 
Can vent such an abominable lie ! 
What ! do you come to me, and dare you think, 
Because I with a chaste and clear devotion 
Affect this lady, you can hope to make me 
A credulous instrument to some vile end 
Your base brain hammers at ? Let me look on you ! 
You are not Walter ! O man, get you gone ! 
Honesty's less than it was ! I am not angry, 
So much do I disdain your paltry tale ! 

Walt. Do you think this ? 

BoL. Fine counterfeit amazement ! 

Sir, this grows tiresome I Look I The ladies come ! 
Make your fooFs faces elsewhere I 

Walt. Let time show ; 

ni touch no more in't. Is not Eliduke sad ? 

KoL. Yes, sir, he is. D'ye think by patching up 
Your petty circumstance you still can move me ? 
Begone, or I shall chafe ! 

Walt. Bemember this. [Eodt. 

EoL. What a knavish ape is this, slandering his lord I 
Sir Walter, too 1 The court hath spoiled a man. 

Unter Castabel cmd Blancaflob. 
Cast. Oh, take comfort 1 
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Blanc. Forgive me, sister ; I forget myself. 

Cast. Too long you feed your sorrow with these 
tears. 

Blanc. Indeed I know that to the lookers on 
Sorrow seems often tedious. Pray forgive me ; 
I will go weep alone. 

Cast. Not that, — not that, — 

Not because I am tired, dear Blancaflor, 
But that you hurt yourself. Why, how should that be ? 
I own as deep an interest in this grief 
As thou canst do, — cherish as grave a sorrow. 

Blanc. As I ? Oh, no 1 or I should shame myself, 
As yet I may do, not to learn of you 
A placider deportment : you have children 
Whose tiny tongues prattle away your grief, 
A loving husband in whose clasping arms 
You harbour your tossed heart, 1 1 — 

Cast. O sweet sister ! [They embrace in silence. 

BoL. Oh, what an angel aspect sorrow wears, 
Being housed in such bright souls 1 I were unworthy 
To see these tears, but that a kindred grief 
Stirs in mine own full heart. These, and the boy 
Late snatched by death, sure are not earthly stock, 
But heavenly seed, by the kind hand above 
Flung to renew our breed, and with our blood 
To mix the clear and crimson element 
Eolls in their finer veins. She lifts her head. 

Blanc. Let's talk of him. They are poor comforters 
That snatch away the memory of the dead, 
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Our sweet most healing salve. Do you remember, 
When he was very little, how we sate 
Under the unpleached hedges in the fields, 
And with green briony and honeysuckle 
Circled his laughing hair 1 Do you remember ? 

Cast. Dear childish days, never to come again ! 

Blanc. And now he's dead, and far over the sea 
Lies buried by the shore, that should have lain 
In some green plot i' th' woods, where I*d have planted 
His favourite flowers^ and watered them with tears. 
The daisy, spring's rathe herald, columbine 
Nodding her purple head, anemone 
Star of the grass, crowsfoot and celandine, — 
All April's children, — these should have coverletted 
His ivory body, while his unfleshed soul. 
Lingering for me upon the edge of heaven. 
Should with a liquid smile look down the blue 
To see me tend his grave. , 

Cast. How gentle was he, 

And in men's hearts anchored himself how deeply ! 
Sir Walter, when he told his death's sad story, 
Changed the stem aspect of a war-soiled soldier 
For a piteous child's, and shook the frequent tears 
From his rough cheeks in showers. My husband too 
Waters a planted sorrow in his breast; — 
Oft in the midst of some kind word to me. 
Or dear caress, shot with keen recollection. 
Stops suddenly, and turning his blanched cheek 
Gives silence to the air. Thus, long he stands — 
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Ah ! with so sad a face ! — Oh, my good lord, 

[To Roland. 
We two sad sisters are poor company, 
And I do ill in my untutored grief 
To cover up the courtesy due to you ! 

RoL. Your sorrow's the best courtesy, telling me, 
I'm fit to share your grief ; and so I am 
In this, that I much loved him. . 

Blaxo. You say you loved him] 

EoL. Most dearly for himself! and more than that, 
He was your sister's brother. 

Blanc. I mistook you. 

Because you wept not for him, and my tears 
Were bitterer to make up the lack of yours. 

RoL. I am schooled in grief, and sorrow shows not 
in me. 
Being deeper buried. Yet this grief's not much. 
The boy being dead, and, with the bloom upon him. 
Plucked for the court of heaven. Death's a sharp 

knife, 
Whose wound heals up; but there's a bruising sorrow 
That rankles comfort. Death being duly mourned. 
The past looks greener for the tears shed in it; 
But there's a grief within whose heavy hand 
The future is crushed up, and all our virtue 
Turned into constancy. 

Blanc. How are such sorrows shown ] 

RoL. Not shown at all. 

Cast. How solemnly you speak, as if you felt them ! 
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BoL. Because I do, and therefore marvel not 
I have no tears for death, who seems a crown 
In the black hair of shrouded Melancholy 
Which I would gladly win, but that I must not 
Stretch mine own hand for 't. 

, Blanc. Such griefs hard to bear. 
And looks not through the chambers of the eye, 
But lays a cold hand on the heart within ! 

KoL. You speak it feelingly. 

Blanc. Alas, poor Harry ! 

Enter Page. 

Page. My lord asks for you, sir. 
EoL. m see him straight. 

Cast. You'll give my absence leave then, my good 
lord. 
\To Blanc] Come, you shall go with me. I am almost 
Joyful again to see your tears dried up. 

[^Exeunt Castabel cmd Blancaflob. 
RoL. Alas, they flow inwardly ! some deeper sorrow, 
I know not what, sits at the spring of her heart. 
So young, and yet a gathered hopelessness 
Marbles her cheek 1 What can it be but love- 
Lost, unretumed love 1 No other sorrow 
Can strike* so deep. Come, lead me to your lord. 

{ExU. 
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Scene II. A Boom in the Castle at Yveloc. 

Eliduke alone. 

Eli. O cherub-featured fiend, unholy love, 
Thou train'st my soul astray ! Where can I fly, 
The image of Estreldis more prevailing 
In my soul's vision than things sensible 
To the outward faculty % With the thin air 
I suck in passion, and the still noontide 
Seems heavy with her memory. Vaunted absence 
Doth but digest this searching draught of passion 
Into my changed soul's substance. That slow liking 
In my green days I felt for Castabel * 

Was but a fire that under the hot sun 
Of real love has smouldered into ashes 
And died away. The words, '^ sweet Castabel," 
Bring but the smile upon Estreldis' lips. 
From her endearments and the soft grasp of her arms 
I shrink in terror, they accord so ill 
With my changed heart. Oh, I can stand no more ; 
Beneath this load of love my virtue breaks ! 
I'll back to Cornwall. I am bound by oath, 
And must not break it. Ay, that virtue's easy 
That sits with inclination. It ill becomes me, 
That to my virtuous wife intend this wrong, 
To breathe the name of virtue. 'Tis like one 
That with a bought kiss on his unwashed lips 
Tastes his chaste mistress' breath. Alas, sweet wife I 



n 
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Dear loving heart ! kind angel Castabel 1 

I well remember, when I went away. 

She kissed my lips, and said, " Dear love, be true 1" 

And I have been most false. 

EoL. (wUhin), In here, d'ye say 1 

Servant (within). That door, my lord. 

Eli. Here comes the noble Itoland. 

I dare not call him friend that go about 

To make him hate me deadly. 

.£7n^er EoLAND. 

KoL. Good day, my lord j 

You sent me word that you would speak with me. 

Eli. (aside). And know not what to say. 

BoL. So sad ? still sad ) 

Why do you keep this melancholy brow 1 

Eli. m tell you why. What think you of my state T 

BoL. As of a man's who holds in his full grasp 
All mortal heart can covet. Fame adorns you ; 
For,, like a hunter, you have run her down. 
And bear her spoils about you. Fortune aids you, 
And through the currents of a soldier's life 
Hath steered you into safety. You have riches. 
Health, and, to crown the whole, a wondrous wife. 
Whose sole possession should, lacking all else, 
Out of the heart of misery pluck content. 

Eli. Let be awhile. I'll show you what my state is. 
D'ye see this ring that sits upon my finger, 
Wreathed of bright gold, and by the curious framer 
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Chased and embossed with various workmanship^ — 
What credits most his art, — yet this alone 
Makes not its value. 'Tis this diamond, 
Whose sparkling eye set in the front of it 
Biches and graces the circumference. 
I*m such a ring, 

Bright in my reputation, wrought by Fortune ; 
But the rare gem, without whose clear adornment 
All is but marr'd, the sole essential, 
The jewel of my happiness, I lack. 

BoL. Why, that should be your wife. 

Eli. Should be, and is not. 

BoL. And is not ! 

Eli. Oh, mistake me not ; she is 

All excellence, and I might safelier 
Chide at the angels than find fault in her : 
And yet she's not this jewel. 

BoL. Why, what is then 1 

Eli. To win it, I must cast away my wife ; 
To win it, I must cast away mine honour, 
Tread virtue down, your friendship and opinion 
(Which I protest I hold most sovereign) 
Break apd throw by, bar up the gates of heaven. 
Fellow with infamy, and be indeed 
The co-mate of contempt and ignominy. 

BoL. I'm glad you lack it, then. 

Eli. And I for it 

Would fling to air this idle reputation. 
Forget my home, give up my dearest friends, 

N 
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Barter mine honour, break mine honesty, 
Go hand in hand with shame, and for this pottage 
Would sell my dear inheritance in heaven; — 
I would, and tmU. - 

RoL. Why then you are not virtuous; 

And yet I know you do but jest with me. 

Eli. Whom call you virtuous ? 

RoL. Him whose good acts 

Tread close on his intents, — ^these virtuous. 
Good deeds with bad intent are wickedness, 
And good intents unacted ciphers merely. 

Eli. But by the standard of his good intent 
You shall mete out the man. Oh, what low aims 
Distract the common world ! Here sensual good 
Stands throned, — a beast, a goddess. Idiot throngs, 
Yet more insensate than their painted filth, 
Barter their intellect for barren gold, 
Prouder to handle earth than tread in heaven. 
Here weakness lifts a puny passing arm, 
Making a clutch at slippery command, 
111 'titled power. 

And there's another end fond men call virtuous, 
A selfish striving for a seat in heaven ; — 
Casting the odds up ; — " Here's an hour of pleasure ; 
Why that's soon over, and the self-denial 
Will bring more bliss in heaven ; let it go ;" — 
Driving a penny bargain with their God, 
Sound-headed saints 1 Oh, there's a higher end, 
A deeper spring of action, to please Heaven ; 
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To fix our love, our hopes, our exultations 
Only in the approving eye of Grod ; 
And he's most virtuous whose high-lifted soul 
Fosters the loftiest thoughts and noblest ends ; 
He's the true man. 

RoL. You're wrong ; for that's a gift, 

Measured by the discerning hand of Heaven. 
He's the true man 

That, with whatever seed high Heaven hath sown him, 
So tends and cultivates his springing soul. 
So digs about it with true resolution, 
So waters it with penitential tears, 
That it spreads forth a worthy flower of action. 
Best of his kind, though from a richer soil 
A brighter blossom springs. He's the true man, 
That, having weighed by his best faculties 
What's worthiest in his poor estimation^ 
Fixes a steadfast eye on that alone, 
And by its aid treads the thin verge of virtue 
Over the giddy world. Imaginations 
Wanting a steadfEtst purpose are but stars 
To the vexed eye of the storm-shattered sailor 
Left rudderless upon the wayward waves. 
Noble desires, unless filled up by action. 
Are but a shell of gold, hollow within. 

£li. I'm wrong, my lord, indeed. Oh, less un- 
worthy 
Are sacrifices made with unwashed hands, 
Than lofty thoughts and high imaginations 
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With an untutored heart. Such men there are 
Who, bearing dazzling prospects on their tongues, — 
Ay, in their hearts too, — ^yet in act fall from them. 
And forge a weapon for the hands of fools 
To strike at virtue. — Such a man am 1 1 

KoL. Either you jest, or else you fail in health. 
And falling short of your high-pitched desire, 
As all men must, your sick distempered fancy 
Paints you in these bad colours, ill deserved. 

Eli. You'll not believe, because you are yourself 
Pillared in honesty. I must to Cornwall. 

RoL. To Cornwall 1 

Eli. Ay, my lord ; bound by an oath. 

KoL. Some quarrel, then ? Have you an enemy ? 

Eli. Ay, and a fatal. 

RoL. And hath wronged you ? 

Eli. Foully. 

RoL. Why, then 111 help you kill him. 

Eli. Draw, and do so ! 

Strike here ! For I am my worst enemy, 
And foully go about to wrong myself. 

Rol. You're mad, sure. Tell me I What's this 
heinous act 
You feign to contemplate ? 

Eli. If I should tell you, 

You'd strike me dead. 

Rol. Listen to me, my lord ! 

If there be such an act as this you name, 
And you in earnest to go through with it 
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(Which ni not think until I see the proof oft 
Written in shame upon you), we no longer 
Are friends, but stand estranged. Nay, pardon me, 
If your sad face makes me believe you serious, 
That all the while are mocking, 

Eli. I am serious ; 

But if I do this act shall never more 
Look in your eyes, or see my native land. 
By this night's tide I quit the Bretagne shore, 
Prepared, if 't be for ever. 

RoL. And your wife ? 

Eli. Why, think me dead, and marry her yourself ! 

RoL. He's mad ! I'll hear no more ! [Exit. 

Eli. Go, honest man ! 

And thou, lost slave of passion, to thy work I 
m do it ! I'll do't ! Conscience, I hear thy voice. 
That with an eloquent trumpet shak'st my soul. 
" Thou dost betray thyself." I know I do. 
" And in this sin stiflest those aspirations 
That outsoared common mortals' pitch of virtue.'* 
I know I do, and thence the greater villain. 
There is no murderer so foul and stained 
That he can match with me, and yet I'll do't ! 
Walter shall go with me ; he is light-hearted ; 
Scoffs too at women, and makes light of love : 
He will not read this act's enormity. 
And yet I know not; I think Harry's death 
Sticks in his throat yet. Well, I'll move him to't. 
The sun drops down ; I must aboard to-night. 
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Estreldis, from thy Comisb coast look over, 

And thou shalt see^ gilt with the rising sun, 

A bark deep laden with love upon the sea. 

Thy true affection shall — Stop ! what if she 

Should prove as false — as I to Castabel 1 

Ha! 

Oh, room for my swoln heart ! I suffocate ! 

Terrible retribution and most fitting, 

If I, that have used falsehood to obtain her, 

Should find her false to me 1 I think she will be. 

Tet she believes me true. Alas ! if she 

Should find how false a beast she hath preferred 

Into her heart, I should indeed become 

The castaway of scorn. [£xit. 



Scene III. A HcM in the Gaath, 

Enter Eliduke amd Walter. 

Eli. Leave me ? go home ? 
Tut, tut, man 1 you are passionate, and know not 
What 'tis you ask. I say you shall not go. 

Walt. My lord, I must and will. 

Eli. I say you shall not ; 

What idle freak is this ? Come, you are angry. 
I have been too hasty. What, man, we are friends 
still? 

Walt. Once when you said so T esteemed the title 
Above my other honours ; did I so now, 
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I would not cast it for a liasty word. 

Eu. Do you think I am not grateful f You shall 
try me. 
Do you lack gold ? Ask. I was never niggard. 
Has any wronged you 1 I stand here engaged 
To right you with my sword and countenance. 
Is this your grief because I am not grateful 1 
Walt. Not that, my lord. 

Eu. What then f Pish 1 you are changing ! 

Walt. Shall I tell you, then 1 Because you are not 
noble, 
And the intent you hold, and ask my aid in. 
Bad and dishonourable. 

Eli. Ha ! you can speak, then ! 

Walt. Ay, boldly ; and I say your honest seeming 
Discords with what^s within. You are not true I 
Does it become you, being dedicated 
By the close tie of wedlock to a lady, 
Whose beauty and whose worth are only matched 
6y her deep love to you, to cast that off, 
And that which was her due, your true affection. 
To yield a foreign breast ? Does it become you 
To train this princess from her father's court, 
And teach her young and unpolluted ears 
A title of dishonour 1 I was wrong 
That egged you on in making love to her^ 
And thought it but the pastime of the hour 
To rifle women's hearts. Look what it grows to. 
Eli. Grow where it may, I will go through with it 
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Walt. Oh, reckon up how many wrongs you heap 
To build yourself a monument of shame ! 
You wrong your wife, — your chaste, your wedded 

wife; 
You wrong the lady whom you swear to love ; 
You wrong the King who housed and did you honour ; 
Wrong hospitality, wrong confidence. 
You wrong yourself to stir in such a cause ; 
You wrong your friends to ask their aid in it ; 
You wrong the day that looks on such a wrong ; 
You wrong the darkness that must cover it; 
You wrong all good deeds by their opposite ; 
You wrong all former wrongs to lessen them. 
Stay here, and move not in this enterprise. 

Eli. Now, though a hundred such sick consciences, 
Set in the breasts of idiot-witted fools, 
Stood in my way, I would not stir one jot from't ! 

Walt. Why, then, go*on ! 

Eli. And wiU ; for who shall stay me ? 

Walt. Not virtue, for your eager tongue to speak 
her 
Outgoes your acts. 

Eli. Beware I beware ! beware ! 

Walt. Not honour, for the part you had in her 
Is gone since the black day you told a lie, 
A hideous lie, making the boy believe 
The favour that he fought for was his sister's. 
What ! must the boy die for't ? Could you not 
Defend your wanton's glove ? A coward too ! 
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A liar and a coward ! Add to that 
A foul adulterer ! Take the sum of it 1 

[Eliduke rushes at him tmth his svxyrd. 
A murderer too 1 

Eli. Out, man ! Thy life runs short ! 

Walt. Out, then ! look to your own too ! 

[Eliduke strikes the sword from the ha/nd 
o/Wauieu, throws him to the ground, 
omd plarvts his foot on his breast, 
Eli. Ha ! you dog ! 

Walt. Strike, and fill up your crimes 1 I fear you 
not. 
Dare you not strike ? 

Eli. Away, thou murderous fiend ! 

Mak*st my soul itch for blood ! 

[Flinging his sword away. 
Hence, instrument ! 
Let your life buy your silence. Get you up. 
Pick up your sword. I'll go alone. There's gold. 

[Flinging it on the ground, 
Walt. Even yet, my lord — 
Eli. Peace, peace ! I am not for you ! 

[_Fxit Walter, leaving the purse lying. 
What, ho I within there ! 

Enter Page, 
How runs the tide ? Give me my sword lies yonder. 
Page. Nigh to the full, my lord. 
Eli. Pooh ! keep the gold ! 
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Part it among the house. Where's Castabel ? 

Page. Within, sir. 

Eli. Knows my going 1 

Page. I think no, sir. 

Eli. Get me my cloak. Are all the sailors ready? 
Attend me to the boat. The moon's at change. 
Pray Heaven the weather hold ! What say the sailors? 

[ExeurU, 



ACT V. 



Scene I. The Coast of Brittomy nea/r Yvdoc, Ewrly 

morning, A Storm, 

Enter SaMors, dripping wet, 

FiBST Sail. Hech ! how the rain drifts ! Sure the 
devil's loose to-night. 

Sec. Sail. I'll go no further ; skulk under the rock 
till it bates. [Thunder, 

First Sail. Ay, growl away I We are safe this 
bout, though I think we ne'er ran so close for 't before. 

Sec. Sail. The boson 's gone. 

First Sail. Ay, and a dozen more, washed over 
like hen-coops. Who was 't caught in the shrouds, and 
went by with the mizen 1 How he cried, as the wind 
whistled him over I 

Third Sail, (vnthin). Hollo ! comrades I 

First Sail. Was 't a shout, or the wind roaring ? 

Sec. Sail. A-hoy ! 
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Third Sail, {vnihin). Where 1 Where 1 
Sec. Sail. By the old black rock ( Under the 
dog's nose ! 

FiBST Sail. Here 's another hath shirked the devil. 

Enter Third Sailor. 
Well met ashore^ lad ! Give me thy hand. How cam'st 
thou safe, not being i' th' boat 1 

Third Sail. They hung us ropes over the cliflF, and 
we shelled up like monkeys. 

Sec. Sail. Where be the rest 1 Has she parted yet 1 

Third Sail. I warrant you. Not a bit as big as 
your hand left. Is my lord safe ] 

First Sail. Ay, ay; and hath brought the dead 
lady to shore with him. He stuck to her all night, 
though he had nigh drowned for 't twice or thrice. 

Third Sail. She 's a witch, and floats. 

First Sail. And hath charmed our lord, — a plague 
of her painted face ! 

Sec. Sail. For thy life, man 1 Yonder he comes ! 

Enter Eliduke, hecmng the dead body q/* Estreldis, 

her hair hanging drippi/ng over his a/rm^ a Feasant 

guiding him. 

Eli, Who 's here ? What, from the Mrreck ? Teach 
your tongues silence, fellows ! Let this night die from 
your memories ! Alas ! you 're drenched. There 's 
gold. He dies that dares to follow. On, lead on. 

[Sxetmt Eliduke a/nd Feasant. 

Third Sail. Even lots 1 even lots 1 This is true 
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stuff. I 'd run old Davy as close again for the same 
pay. 

First Sail. Ay, we may be wrecked a dozen 
times, for what our betters care ; but being aboard 
themselves, they see some spice of danger in it, and 
that breeds a fellow-feeling. Let 's go drink. 

Sec. Sail. Ay, ay, and wash out this salt stuff. 

[Eoseunt. 



Scene II. The inside of a Hut deep in the Woods, A 

bed of leaves. 

Peas, {without). What, ho ! most reverend father ! 
Eli. {ijoithovi). Enter ! Enter 1 

Enter Eliduke and Feasant as before. 

Peas. This is the hut I spake of, and the bed. 

[Eli. lays the body o/*Estreldis on the bed. 
But for the hermit — 

Eli. Out belike i' the woods. 

Peas. Out 1 Out indeed, sir ! Look ! Here is 
his grave. 
Alas, he ^s dead and buried. Some kind hand 
Has laid his ancient bones in earth, and o'er them 
Eaised this rude cross to mark the spot as sacred. 
Surely his soul 's in heaven, for he was ever 
Most charitable, and that 's the nearest way to *t. 

Eli. Does Death still slay old men, then ? Oh^ be- 
gone ! 
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Peas. Sir, shall we bury her ] 

Eli. Beast I she 's not yet cold. 

Begone^ I say ! [Eodt Peaacmt. 

O soul of passion ! queen of hearts ! Estreldis 1 
Devotion's deep-eyed daughter ! only fair I 
Unseal those eyes, whose answering flash to mine 
Was late my spring of being ! Oh, unfold 
Those ivory ports of hearing ! Only hear, 
And to your brain I'll let such music in, 
Such clear-toned soundings from the heart of love, 
Eloquent whispers, warm upbreathed sighs, 
That, faintly mustered in their separate cells. 
Your other senses, stirred by sympathy, 
Shall from their functions shake the clog of death. 
Or answer this my kiss with those your lips, 
Moulded for this, where yet the crimson blood 
Hath not renounced his painting ; and your soul 
Being fled away and scattered in thin air. 
Suck in the half of mine, and live by that ! 
Then we shall die together. O fool ! She 's dead ! 
Hear ! O unnatural rocks and bawling sea. 
Conspirators with the felonious wind 
To rob the world of comfort ! You have slain 
The unsurpassable child of bankrupt Nature ! 
O false Estreldis ! Thy new paramour. 
Death, is unworthy to compare to me. 
Being lean and haggard, buUt with clanking bones. 
Graceless and merciless, unused to love, 
Savage, and glaring grim with empty eyes, 
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Whose ghastly hollow shall freeze up your blood. 
O sweet, return 1 I am thy eldest love ! 

[Tkrovnng himself on the earth, 
Eliduke beats at the dim gates of death ! 
Will not the monster hear me 1 Oh, return ! 



Scene III. A ffaU m the Castle of Tvdoc, 

Walteb and a Sea Captain, 

Walt. Why,' were you with him there % 

Capt. Ay was I, sir. 

Walt. And how came she aboard % 

Capt. I know not that ; 

Only I know she came like one that fled, 
With frequent eye cast back upon her track, 
And cheek whose whiteness seemed to blanch the night ; 
And when we sailed, she on the quarter-deck 
Elneeled; voiding her full eyes, and sadly cried, 
" O my dear father 1 O my native land 1" 
And when he kissed her, looked up smilingly, 
And said, '' Dear lord, deal kindly by me now ; 
I have but only thee." 

Walt. Alas! poor soul! — 

And he 1— 

Capt. Looked strangely, and bade us steer away 
To any land, save only Brittany. 

Walt. How came you here, then % 

Capt. Heard you not the storm 1 
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We scarce had heaved our anchor a good hour. 
When the dull sea began to moan and swell. 
And all the rippling waves were tipped with foam ; 
And yet no breath of wind, only the air 
I^eaved hollow sighs. Then you might see the sailors 
Whisp'ring each other, and with hasty hands 
Furling their canvas, clapping to their ports, 
And with the straining of their pitchy cordage 
Tightening the sinews of their boat for storm. 
Scarce had they finished, and the trembling lady 
(HI clad for such a night) been safely cabined, 
When the north-west, shouting tumultuously, 
And brushing his black wings against the heaven, 
Swooped on the shuddering sea ; and the good ship. 
Like some strong wrestler overmatched in grip. 
Stooped till her maintop almost touched the waves, 
Then, springing up before the whistling wind, 
Eaced at her topmost speed towards our shore ; 
Which when our lord saw, he with iron hand 
Grasping the helm would have outmatched the storm, 
Or steeped us all in death, but the weak engine 
Cracked with the strain, and helpless on we drifted 
Through the black throat of night. '' God's hand,** he 

said, 
And in the cabin wrapped his manly arms 
About the lady, in whose shaking frame , 

Life seemed to flicker. 

Walt. She died, did she not ? 

Oapt. But not of fear. The superstitious sailors, 
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Losing their reverence in their greater awe 

Of death, sole master now, began to mutter 

Against their lord, saying this storm wasA)red 

Out of his sin ; and thronging to his cabin, 

Threatened to throw the lady overboard 

To appease the waves; coarsely upbraiding him 

Adulterously to carry off this maid, 

Having a wife at home ; which when she heard. 

Though he with storming strove to drown their words, 

" A wife !" she cried, and heaving back her head, 

Stiffened in death. Eliduke, frenzy-mad, 

Seized the ringleader by his foot, and hurled him 

Into the gaping deep, which quelled the rest. 

Now day began to dawn, and sullen Dark, 

Wrapping his hair about his moody brow. 

Went trampling the dim west down to the sea, 

Which now showed calmer, and we found ourselves 

Close on the Yveloc cliffs, and by our boats 

Gained the dry shore. 

Walt. Eliduke with you, then ? 

Capt. And the dead lady. 

Walt. Whither went he then ? 

Capt. Indeed I wonder greatly ; for no sooner 
Had we run keel upon the sea-drencht sand 
Than he, with hasty foot, made towards the woods. 
Pointing an angry sword against pursuit : 
Since that I saw him not. 

Walt. Sir, this is strange, — 

Too strange for common ears. I would not have you, 
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Valuing his wife*s dear peace, as sure you must; 
Breathe any whisper of this night's events. 
You were too loose to open them to me. 

Capt. I did it at the instance of my lord. 
Who in the boat bade me seal up your lips, 

« 

Who knew his object. Therefore, look, be silent ; 
As for myself, I did not lack your warning 
To be as dumb as death. 

Walt. I am glad to hear it. Fear you not for me. 

Enter hcLStUy Castabel^ Blancaflob, cmd Boland. 

Cast. Where? where? Is this he? Speak, man ! 
were you with him ? 
Where is your lord ? 

Capt. 'Beseech you, be not frighted, 

If I must say I do not know. 

Cast. Not know ? — 

Your arm. [To Blancaflob. 

KoL. O God ! 

Blanc. Sweet sister ! 

Capt. Oh, be calm I 

I can assure him safe. 

Cast. He is not safe. 

You do but tell me this. You forge a tale. 
Setting my sorrow in a frame of hope. 
Wrapping your bitter medicine in sweet words, 
Building me up to pull me down again, 
Saying he's safe, because he is in heaven. 
I know I I know I 

o 
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Capt. 

Cast. Stop, stop, man ! I am faint ! 

Be not so hasty, let me hang awhile ; 
You have not said it yet ; I have not yet 
Shook hands with hope and you with certainty — 
He's dead 1 heart! 

Capt. ^ Lady I 

RoL. Be still, I BBf I 

Capt. I say he tives; myself three hours ago 
Saw him alive. Is all the world gone mad ? 

Cast. How dare you, then, shake me with terrors 
thus? 
Hal 

Enter Eliduke; she flies to his arms. 

Do you not smile ? Are you not glad ? Oh, dark ! 

[She falls at his feet » 
RoL. Great heaven I She's dead ! 
Eli. 'Tis common. Why not she ? 

RoL. Qently, sweet Blancaflor. 
BLANa Why, Margaret ! Helen ! 

ErUer Women. 

Woji. O my dear lady ! 

RoL. Water ! Stop I she hreathes. 

Softly! oh, softly I 

Cast. Ah me ! 

[Exeunt Castabel, Blancaflob, and Women. 
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RoL. Do jou stand thus? [To Eliduke.] — ^I pray 
you, give us leave. 

[EaceurU Walter and Captain. 
What's this, my lord, that you should let her fall. 
Even at your feet ? What wrong hath she committed, 
That at your coming you should stand like stone, 
And never lift an eye to meet her welcome ? 
What's this, my lord ? Perhaps you think me bold, 
That set my foot within your wedlock rights. 
And interfere me in your sanctities. 
Why, what care 1 1 That title of her husband 
Gives you the claim to cherish and to love her, 
To live within her soul, and see yourself 
Written in her eyes, — ^lays heaven bare to you ; 
But if you are become so black a devil 
As make it pretext for a right to wrong her. 
Why then I may come in; — ^and, look, I will] 
Nor all the favouring puissances of hell 
Shall save you from my arm. Nay, stand awhile ] 
You have come back, and therefore have not done 
The wrong you made such talk of; but since then 
You have o'erstepped that wrong a thousand times, — 
Looked coldly on your wife. Ha ! why was this ? 
I am angry, and I am not made to play with. 
I will not see it. 

Eli. Pray you, talk not with me ; 

I am not in the answering mood to-day. [^adt 

EoL. What, gone? I cannot think he meant her 
wrong; 
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He is too noble. I was wrong to urge him. 
How placidly be bore it from my tongue, 
Who to most men had answered with his sword 1 
Something hath shaken him much ; — I was too hasty. 

{Exit, 

Scene IV. The HvJt in ike Woods, Night, riear morn- 
ing, Eliduke alone wUh the body q/*EsTBELDis on 
the bed, 
Eli. Hang on my weary soul, black-fronted night I 

Oh, be eternal, and perplex the day 

With an unbroken dark ! Dim-shafted trees 

And solemn woods, hold in your whispering breath ! 

Close up thy crescent, pale inconstant fire ; 

And you, the girdling torches of the blue. 

Stand in your occidental passages ! 

Put out the sun, and undisturbed rest 

Hang his broad hand over the busy world ! 

Let Silence stride the deep. Only grim Death, 

On muffled wing, steal to his purposes, 

Since none may cope with him ; — grim Death, that is 

The king of quiet and sole emperor. 

O most mysterious Death ! close consort thou 

And co-mate of the very soul of change. 

Art thou divorced from this thine olden bride. 

That she remains uninjured lying here. 

Most terrible in her unfading bloom ? 

Art thou, O Death, that monster men present thee, 

That grizzled terror and lean spectacle ; 
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Or rather not some young voluptuous king, 

Fair as Endjmion and more amorous, 

That pluck'st with so distinguishing a hand 

The youngest and the fairest 1 Look, she smiles ! 

Hither have I come many a secret night 

To bury her ; but while she smiles so brightly 

No earth shall lie upon her angel face ; 

But here I'll sit, watching my handiwork. 

Till daylight spreads the east. Already, look. 

The sickly dawn puts up. Oh, come away ! 

1 dare not see her by the light of day 1 [JSsdt. 

Enter Oastabel cmd Page. 

Page. This way, my lady; here he comes o' nights. 
Cast. Here will I wait his coming. Stand without, 
And if he comes, go home. 

Page. I will, my lady ; 

But much I doubt he will not come again. 
For mostly with the morning he goes home. \Exit. 
[Oastabel comes forward, and sees Estbeldis 
stretched on the bed. 
Cast. Oh, now I do perceive it 1 now indeed ! 

Eliduke, thou soul of my soul's soul ! 

How hast thou left me hopeless ! O my God ! 

1 am blind with tears, and know not what to do. 
What have I done, O God, what monstrous crime, 
That I should live to see so sad a sight ? 
Patience, give me some patience, thou good Heaven 1 
I would not now forget my fortitude, 
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Or task thy will. Give me a little time. 

Look what a tearful face I do uplift 

Into thy court, O God ! Look down upon me ! 

Methinks the kindly gates of heaven are shut, 

And I alone am only miserable. [_She swoons. 

Enter Page hastily. 

Page. My lady I What, two ladies I She is sense- 
less. 
Oh, for some water ! Hold ! I'll try the flower. 

[He touches ^ lips q/CASTABKL tuith a 
sca/rlet flower in his homd. 

Cast. What place is this? Where am I? All's 
not well. 

Page. My lady, here's the strangest thing alive. 

Cast. Nay, here's a stranger thing to match it, boy. 

Page. My lady, as I stood without i' th' wood. 
Over the greensward came two weazels running, 
Gkbmbolling in and out among the trees, 
Close to my very feet. I with my staff 
Struck one, and killed it. • 

Cast. Eliduke that was't — 

Nay, I'll be patient. 

Page. Do but hear me, lady. 

The other, seeing him dead, stood over him 
As if in grief, and smelled and snuffed him round, 
To see if any life yet hung in him ; 
Then slipped into the wood, and in an instant 
Came back, bearing this flower here in his mouth. 
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Wherewith he tpucheck his feUQw-weazel's lips^ 
Who straight revived from death ; — as dead as stone 
He lay hefore. I killed him with my staE 

Cast. What's this thou teU'st 1 

Page. And when I now cam^ in, 

And found you swooned, this flower, touching your lips, 
Straight summoned hack your sense, and you awoke. 

Cast. Give me the flower. Ill touch her lips, with it. 
Perchance she is not dead ; as I have heard 
Of ice-cold swoons wherein men lie as dead, 
And in that thought are huried, — when they wake 
In silent graves, and die again of horror. 
Let's see this face. Oh, wondrous beautiful ! 
Surely she sleeps. No ; cold. O Eliduke, 
Your kiss when you came back to me was cold, — 
These lips had stolen its warmth. This was the face 
Whose brighter properties have ousted me 
From the fair heaven of my lord's aflections. 
I am desolate. Now only unto Thee, 
Only to Thee, my God, I turn myselfj — 
My sole last refuge. Oh, uphold me now. 
And teach me so to act in this as may 
Show worthiest and noblest ! Eliduke, 
I scarce can blame thee, if thy love to her 
Be measured by the love I bear to thee ; 
And yet methinks, being so long his wife, 
And having served him with so true a zeal, 
He should have borne with me, — shouldst thou not, 
love? 
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How long I stand^ and dare not touch her lips. 

[She touches Estreldis' lips with the flower. 
The colour comes ! Death takes his finger off! 
Her eyes ! O heavenly orbs ! Can you not speak ? 
She lies, and lets her eyes drink in the light. 

Page. Yonder my lord comes hither through the 

wood. 
Cast. Oh, fly 1 

Page. Look, here's a door. In here ! 

Cast. Quick ! quick I 

\ExewrU into cm inner room. 

Enter Eliduke ; he pauses near the door, 

Eli. Should this be true, that the immortal soul. 
Being dispossessed, unthreads not all at once 
Its mortal wrappings, but here lingering 
On the half-visible skirts of the Eternal, 
Is caged in some fine links of earthly stain, 
Making it to our grosser sense perceptible 
(As men have seen their friends' departed ghosts 
At the same moment that they died elsewhere), — 
Why, then, perhaps her spirit here inhabits — 

Est. My lord ! 

Eli. I heard it speak. 

Est. My lord I 

Eli. Again. 

O unsubstantial spirit, dost thou hang 
In the invisible air ? Stoop to my lips, 
And let me feel thee there. I do but dream, 
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And Fancy tunes the silence to a sound. 
Yet I'll believe she stays here, which makes plain 
Decay's forbearance ; for her white-robed ghost 
Sits watching her dead head, and drives away 
The reverence-stricken beast, ill-eyed Corruption. 
I'll look upon her. Shape of betrayed Estreldis ! 

Est. Eliduke ! 

Eu. All's unreal ; and the dead 

Rise to upbraid ifie. I have found it now. 
Some angel has usurped the place of her soul, 
As angry that so unsurpassed a form 
Should waste untenanted. Oh, if thou he^st Estreldis, 
New wakened from the dead — 

Est. Oh, lift me up ! 

Eli. Thy kiss is warm. 

Est. Upon thy lips I live. 

Eli. This is so great and unapproached a joy, 
It will not last until the hand of Time 
Can pen it in his records. Let us die 
Before the grasp of a revolving chance 
Shake out a change. Dear love, this cannot last. 

Est. Let last what will, only I fold you here. 
I thought we were at sea, and dreamed strange dreams. 
Where am I now ? 

Eli. Locked in my arms, sweet soul. — 

Who moves within there 1 God I it is my wife ! 

Enter Castabel. 
Est. Thy wife ! Alas I I do remember me. 
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wretched me I 

Cast. Lad j, be not afraid ; 

And you, dear husband, for the latest time 
That I must use that title, lift jour ejea. 

1 do not come to say I loved you much, 

And blame you that you threw away my heart ; 

I cannot chide, I only come to say 

I will not stand between your joy and you. 

I give you up my rights^ and set you free 

From the solemnity of outward ties 

That only made you mine. Why should these last, 

When you have cracked those more essential strings 

Once tied our souls ? Ill to a nunnery ; 

Which temporal death shall set you free again, 

And there in prayer and heavenward meditation 

Strive to forget how rich a joy I owned once. 

Give me your hand, my lord — ^husband no more. 

Give me your hand, sweet lady ; thus I join them, 

ABd happiness wait on you evermore ! 

Eli. Kneel down, Estreldis. We are earthly mould, 
And this divine. Look, at thy feet I kneel, 
And dare not lifb my guilty countenance 
Up to your eyes. angel Castabel, 
How much unworthy am I of thy love I 

Cast. Oh, speak not thus, or you will shake away 
My new-lodged soul from heaven. Fare you well I 
You shall not look upon my face again 
Till I have doffed these weeds, and put upon me 
Some clean religious garb. Heaven favour you I [Exit. 
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Eli. Do I stand kere ? Was this my wife waa here] 
Is this your hand I hold ? Do we not dream ? 

Est. You will hecome the spectacle of men 
To let her leave you thus. Was this your wife ? 
Having so excellent a heart at home, 
Why did you lure me from my father's house, 
And in my young ear whisper treachery ? 

Eu. I am wrapt in double shames. Do not look 
on me. 

Est. I am beyond expression miserable, 
Having no home, no friend, no any thing ; 
And he that was my rock falser than water. 

Eli. Not false to thee, though false to all the world, 
And false to heaven above, — not false to thee. 
Thou art the very centre of my soul. 
My poise of being and my breath of life ; 
And stript of thee, the gorgeous-mantled earth 
Is but a clod; — not false to thee, my soul ! 

Est. What shall I do? Why did you make me 
love you ? 

Eli. We will be wedded ; Castabel herself 
Joined here our hands, and gave her sanction to it. 

Est. Oh, never, never ! Shall I so wrong your wife ? 
O false, false Eliduke ! 

Eli. Will you not wed me 1 

It was your eye that drew me into ruin ; 
It was your beauty heaped this shame upon me, 
And sucked my truth away. Only for you 
Did I desert my wife. And will you now 
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Build up the copestone of mj ignominy, 
And make my name a proverb of contempt, 
That men may say, " As vile as Eliduke, 
Who left a fair wife and a noble fame 
To gain a proud girl's scorn" ? 

Est. I am not scornful, 
Only most miserable. 

Eli. O Estreldis, 

Wilt thou desert me noW, that have for thee 
Exchanged all other hopes in earth and heaven 1 
Bob me of this, I'm beggared then indeed. 

Est. We may not wed 1 

Eli. Do you not love me, then? 

Est. O Eliduke ! 

Eli. You do not love me, or you would not now 
Put by our union. Look, our law allows it ; 
All circumstance points thither ; your redemption 
Out of Death's hand ; — Castabel takes the veil ; — 
Do not thou turn sole bar. Evil once acted 
Admits no remedy. Thy share in this 
Is but an angel's, that unstained and taintless 
May comfort the most guilty. 

Est. Into what sweet perdition do you drag me ! 

Eli. Thee not, for thou art guiltless. Come with 
me, 
When I'll bestow thee in some secret place 
For those few days, till my wife turn a nun. 
And then we'll top delight with marriage joys. 

Est. I am not easy. 
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Eli. Thou art innocent. 

Me only fits a sad and changing brow ; 
For joy sin-mixed relishes bitter-sweet. [Exeunt. 



Scene V. The great HaU in the Castle of Tvdoc pre- 
fo/redfoT a wedding* An AUa/r, ike. 

Roland and a Friar. 

Friar. How happened it you heard not this before] 

RoL. Marvel enough I chanced to hear it now. 
Some days I've been away, and well I think 
Hadst thou not told me, I had scarcely heard it. 
Ha, Eliduke, I read thy riddles now ! 
Oh, shame of manhood ! 

Friar. You look angry, sir. 

RoL. Do I look angry 1 Man, you will not wed 
them? 

Friar. I must. His former wife hath taken the 
veil. 
And by our law she is considered dead. 
Which sets him free to marry whom he will. 

RoL. You will not. Think; a hand in such a deed 
Would pluck the whitest angel down to hell. 

Friar. Good sir, I must not go against the law. 

RoL. God's servant thou, that stickiest for men s 
laws, 
Which to uphold must break His own to bits ? 
Listen to me. I am the Lord Rolando, 
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That never yet broke word with friend or foe ; 
And here I swear upon this altar-stone 
These two shall never wed. 

Fbiab. You will not hurt me 1 

RoL. Not I. 

Fkiab. Nor stay me in my holy office ? 

RoL. Between their plighting troths 1*11 thrust my 
.^ sword, 
Even at the junction. Peace ! I hear the music. 

» 

Sweet Music. Enter the Marriage Procession, Eliduke 
leading Estbeldis ; he/ore them fair Children tread- 
ing backwards and scattering Jlowers, They sing. 

SONG. 

For your weloome feet we fling 
Qaaintly crimsoned diap'ring ; 
Buds and blossoms, see, -we bring. 
All the infants of the Spring ; 

Wrapt in a scent the faint jonguiU 

And wilder daintier dafifodil. 

The harebell hanging like the bride. 

The lavish lilac purple-eyed, 

Laburnum lightly left aside. 

And early crocus gold or pied. 

Tread light to music through the room. 
For treading here you crush perfume. 

BoL. These flowers become Death's road. Fling 

down your buds ! 
Eli. What hoarse-tongued villain jars us with death? 

Play on! 
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Enter Castabel dressed as a nun, leading her tioo 
Children ; am, Abbess vnth her, 

Blancaflob amd Women. 

RoL. Eot in thy scabbard, sword ! Not while she's 
here, 
I will not kiU him. 

Cast. My most gracious lord, 

And you fair lady, — [She hi/eds, 

RoL. O you hanging heavens, 

Can you see this, nor fall 1 

Cast. On bended knees, 

Unused to stoop so low, I ask a boon. 

Eli. Ask, Castabel. All that I have is thine. 

Est. Alas, I've nothing, save what thou hast given 
me. 
More rich in that than all the world besides. 

Cast. If ever I was grateful to your eyes, 
And in your youthful liking found some favour ; 
If I have served you with a true affection, 
And this my yielding weighs at all with you, 
Oh, grant me this : — let not, for my surrender. 
My boy be wronged ; let me retain his rights, 
Though I forego my own. The boy is noble. 
Becomes thy name, — he is thy eldest bom. 
Oh, let him not be ousted for another ! 

Eli. He shall not, by my soul ! 

Est. No son of mine 

Shall ever set his foot upon his head. 
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Cast. Deal rightly by the boy, so HeaveD help you ! 
And now, sweet lady, take this charge of me. 
Into your hands I give these little ones : 
Tender them dearly, and be kind to them ; 
They were my dearest, next to that I gave you ; 
I give you all, look ; oh, be kind to them ! 

Est. Indeed, indeed I will. I were more mon- 
strous 
Than Fancy paints, could I be harsh to these. — 
Tm thy new mother ; wilt thou come to me 1 

Boy. You're finer than my mother. I'll go with 
you. 

Cast. She wins my very children's hearts away. 

Girl (nestling in her mother's breast). Mother, I'll 
stay. 

Cast. What, cherub, wilt thou stay ? 
Alas, thou must not. Helen, take the child. 
Bring her to see me at the grate sometimes, 
And the proud boy. I thank you for those tears. 
To heaven my steps I turn. Farewell, my lord, for ever ! 

[ExemU Cast., Abb., Blanc. d:c. 

KoL. Look down, God ! 

Eli. On to the altar, sweet ; 

We most religiously will keep our vow. 
Why dost thou shake so, Friar 1 O love, think 
This office is so solemn, it doth put 
Into its minister a soul of fear. — 
Ask first, for form, if there be any bar. 

FsiAR. Knows any here of lawful bar or stoppage 
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Wbj these two should not be conjoined in wedlock ? 

EoL. Ay, that do I ! 

Eu. Boland 1 

RoL. Your cheeks become you. 

Am I come back in time to mar your marriage 1 

Fbiar, What fit impediment canst thou assign ? 

RoL. Will you see it 1 It is here I 

[Lifting his sword at cvnrCs length above his head. 

Stand away, Friar ! 
Ha, thou false shame of manhood, where thou standest 1 
Thou blot upon the face of honesty 1 
Thou blush o' the world ! whitewashed iniquity ! 
Thou outside face of fair, rotten within ! 

Eli. I knew that this must come. 

BoL. What mutterest thou ? 

Was it for this you won my mistress' heart, 
To cast her when your appetite should change % 
Was it for this that I became your friend, 
That you might fit me to your purposes % 
Was it for this I took your house in charge, 
Unwittingly made up by your derice 
A pander to your Cornish paraiAour ] 
Was there none other to be made a stale 
But only I ? O injured Castabel, 
Not for my wrongs I shake this angry sword. 
Let's see this face that hath beguiled you so. 
Ho, young adulteress, do you cover it ? 
Up with this veil ! thou hast no sense of shame. 
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Eli. Hold«back tby hand I 
Now for this thing thou diest. 

BoL. On ! come on I 

I mean to kill thee ; cast the sheath away. 
Eli. Follow me, then ! 

RoL. Not I ! m kill thee here, 

And at this altar wed thee unto death. [EooU Eli. 

Wilt thou not stay ? Nay, then, 111 come to thee. 

[Eodt EoLAND. Estbeldis rushes out after 
them. A clath of swords is heard hehind 
the hcbck of the scewe ; then a scream from, 

ESTRELDIS. 

Walt. What cry is this ? Fling back the folding- 
doors ! 
\Ths hctck of the stage is thrown open, cmd 
discovers Eolakd sword in hamd, cmd 
Eliduke toounded, with Estbeldis dead 
in his arms; he carries her forward. 
RoL. I have killed the woman ! Why did she fling 
herself 
Between our swords ? 

Eli. This is no painted masque ; 

Now thou art dead indeed. Lie there, pale case, 
Till I avenge thee ; and in air above 
Let thy lapsed spirit wait a little while ; 
Mine shall be with it straight. — ^You were ever generous ; 

\To EOLANB. 

Bind up my wounds, th&t I may live to kill thee. 
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BoL. Qfirkding Ms vxnmda), Live^ and repent. 

There's blood enough been spilt. 
Eli. I will not slay thee, Boland, in revenge, 
Knowing I well deserved your contumely, 
For which I do forgive you ; but because 
You slandered this Estreldis, who is white 
And chaste as i& cold ice, I'll offer you 
A sacrificial victim to her honour. 

EoL. Alas ! you scarcely caife uplift your sword. 
Eli. Into thy heart I — 

[He beats down Bolaitd's sword, cmd Mils him. 

Dead, then ! Alas ! Estreldis, 
It was the noblest heart that ever beat. 
My turn comes next. Off, dogs ! 

\Phicks off the bandages, 
Sland back, I say ! 
I can strike yet. He dies that dares to help me ! 
The end is come; let me lie down and die. 
The end is come ; and I, that should have been 
A torch to light men onward, must now die, — 
Die with the hand of shame thus hot upon me. 

BfUer Blakcaflor and Women. 

Blako. D'ye keep this wedding with the dash of 
swords, 
Startling my sister at her orisons ? 
What's this 1 Lord Boland ! Who hath done this thing ? 

Eli. I, Blancaflor ! 
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Blanc. Thou art the plague o' the world, 

[She throws hersdfon the body o/*Koland. 
And with thy bloody hand thou hast defaced 
The image of all excellence 1 Might he not live 
Till he had smiled a single smile upon me % — 
Look up thy last I What, dead ? thou soul of honour ! 

Eli. I slew him. Turn, and ask who slew Estreldis, 
And with a mournful voice I'll answer, I. 
Who slew myself? Why, still I'll answer, I. 
I am the root of ill ; only from me 
This spreading misery springs. Look, look upon me ! 
I was your man of war, your general. 
Your lord, your leader. Look, how low I lie, 
Not that I die, but am dropped down from virtue ! 
Some kind soul pray for me ! — Give me more air ! 
How dim your lights burn ! I am failing fast. — 
Night gathers. — Oh, not yet ! — Your hand, cold child ! 

[DieSi stretching towa/rds Estbeldis. 

Walt. Horror sits only here ! Lift up the lady. 

Blanc. Leave me alone I Look, Helen, Margaret, 
Roland is dead, the continent of valour. 
And speaking tongue of truth ; look where he lies! 
Back to the nunnery 1 there Fll end my da3rs, 
Nor ever look into the world again. 
Roland is dead ! I'll hang for ever here ! 

Walt. Roland is dead. Passionate "Eliduke, 
Thy mischief hath beguiled us aU to death; 
Upon thy soul I heap this load of ills. 
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A LoBD. He seemed a star, and up his eastern sky 
Bose blazing^ for his deeds became a man ; 
And in the very zenith of his fortune, 
Shot by false love, stooped, and went out in ashes. 
Send to the King. The wedding-day is marred. 
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9 Q^vageHg. 



DRAMATIS PERSONjE. 



Kino. 

Ethel, Earl of Felborg. 

BOBEBT, 1 

ABTHUE. l^'^'^' ^^ °^^^^^- 

CoBNELTas, a captain, a friend of Etiiel. 
Olaye, another captain. 
Hay BLOO, a younger brother of the King. 
Maloodin, a ruffianly old courtier. 

ViOLENZiA, sister of Robert and Arthur, betrothed to 
Ethel. 
^ Waiting-woman. 

Twelve Judges, Captains, Courtiers, Soldiers, &c. 



VIOLENZIA.* 



ACT I. 

SoEKE I. A Garden. 
Enter Ethel cmd Yiolbnzia. 
Eth. Sing, Yiolenzia. 

YlO. Hark ! the still air gives voice, and sings. 
And music mounts on murmuring wings ; 
Qrave silence, throned in i^per skies. 
Unfolds her silken slumbering eyes ; 
No voice but jars the ear of silence. 
Save tuned breath, which doth 't no violence. 

Eth. Thou speak'st it sweetly, Violenzia ; 
Only thy voice discharms not holy silence. 

Vio. Look, how the heavy-foliaged elm-trees stand, 
Like clustered pictures in the western sky ; 
And there a fainter blue doth still betray 
Where bright Apollo had his bedding-place. 
High overhead the angels light their lamps. 
And with rich gifts and precious influence 

* For the Pre&ce to the first edition, see the Appendix* 
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Walk the night- wandering winds. Look up, my Ethel! 
When on the glances of the upturned eye 
The plumed thoughts take travel, and ascend 
Through the un&thomable purple mansions, 
Threading the golden fires, and ever climbing 
As if 'twere homewards winging, — at such time 
The native soul, distrammeled of dim earth, 
Doth know herself immortal, and sits light 
Upon her temporal perch. 

Eth. Wonder not at it. 

Since often to our human temperaments 
Things contrary inform — not semblances. 
And mostly in immortal questionings ; 
Seeing we ourselves live in their opposite. 
And sit in the circumference of death. 
Yiolenzia I 

Vio. My Ethel ? 

Eth. Turn thine eyes 

From heaven, and look upon me. 
Now tell me what thou seest. 

Yio. A dear face, 

And image perfectly beloved. 

Eth. And I, in thee, 

See such a gift as when I first possessed it 
Did recreate my soul ; yea, even yet 
Doth make me sceptic of the heavenly shore. 
For what needs Paradise by poets feigned. 
Or those celestial gardens past the grave. 
If here, on the condemned, slandered earth, 
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Perfect felicity yisiteth 1 I, in thine eye, 
Or the touch of that white hand, or thy low voice 
Whispering thou loVst me, have such fuU content 
As nothing more can add to't. 

Vio. Oh, if thus ever ! 
Ever tell me thus thou loVst me. 

Eth. Do I not ? 

Yio. Ah, no I I think thou dost repent 

thyself 
Of the dear hour that broke thy love to me ; 
And I, that know myself too much unworthy 
Of the royal benefaction, too mean a vestal 
To feed so rich a fire unquenchably, 
May weep, and blame the jealous circumstance, 
That such a treasure in my path did lay, 
Who am no setting for so proud a gem. 

Eth. It is my love that will not let me speak, 
And passion puts a silence on my tongue. 
I have no gift of speech ; and when I strive 
To model that which beats so deeply here, 
The dull air gives no echo, but deceives 
With faintest semblance. Oh, for the poet's voice ! 
Within whose bosom no emotion breeds. 
Or deep desire doth bum, or fancy sway. 
But straight the fashioning brain gives it a shape, 
And carves it out in sound of measured verse. 
Were I a poet, my dear love should learn 
How deep I love, that lack the art to show it. 
And that thou mayst not doubt me, Yiolenzia, 
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Or think I would forego what is to me 

The air of my soul's life, thy love, here stand with me, 

And underneath the solemn silent stars, 

And passion deep inspiring dark of night, 

Let us our mutual tows enregister. 

Vio. With all my soul ! 

Eth. Reverently, Violenziaj 

For here we stand to bind a chain which neither, 
With honour or true happiness, may unlink. 
This love which ties our souls is the true wedlock ; 
And the formal afber-ceremony, though essential. 
Unites our lives alone, is the honourable bond. 
Not the religious. Search thy soul, Yiolenzia ; 
If there be any doubt there lingering 
K thou aifect'st me truly — as well there may be — 
We will defer until it be burnt out^ 
Or if it grow, break off. Tell me entirely 
If thou dost love me, 

Vio. If it be to love thee. 

To think the enfolding arm of any god 
Abhorrent beside thine ; in thine eye to live, 
As if I thence drank the gold life-giving water; 
If it be love to waste the nights in tears. 
Because I have no gift that may repay 
The least taste of thy affection ; if it be love. 
At the whisper of thy name, wherever heard. 
To feel the life-blood stopping at my heart. 
To know aU things a blank, dearest friends* news 
Trivial, aU old distractions nothing worth. 
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But the empty time only impediment 

That severs me from thee; to feel me unworth, 

Yet to believe under thy tutelage. 

As I do know my utmost should not want, 

Something of this light frame might yet be moulded 

Worthy of Ethel's wife ; if it be love, 

Which hath so changed my vain, inconstant spirit, 

That I beweep frailties late gloried in. 

And think this beauty, lately my life's idol, 

And that I did believe outstarred all nature, 

But worthy as the pleasure of thine eye; — 

If these be love — ^Alas I I speak it coldly, 

Yiolenzia loves, and dares avow it boldly. 

Eth. Consider yet my faults. 

* Vio. Thou art all virtue. 

Eth. I am not, Yiolenzia. Of a spirit proud, 

f 

Over-constant, lost in thought, oft melancholy. 
Unused in word or gesture to betray 
Affections deepest felt ; therefore cold seeming. 
But in my heart most true, most true indeed ; 
I have more wants than I have wit to tell. 
Bear with them, sweet. 

Yio. Ethel ! I am not proud 

To say Til bear with them — ^rather I'll love them, 
Thinking them part of thee. But for my faults ! 
Nay, I lack grace to name them. Pll hide them rather, 
And root them out ere I become thy wife. 

Eth. Here with this ring Thoop thy finger round, 
A jewel of great value, and ancestral. 
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And with it dedicate my fire of love, 
lighted by thee, and by no other fuel, 
Now or henceforth, ever to be sustained, 
To thy dear service. For ever thine, Violenzia. 

Yio. And take thou this one, which my dying mo- 
ther 
Gave me to this intent. O lofty Ethel, 
I kiss thy lips, and am for ever thine. 

Eth. Look, the moon rises; fair stars wink and 
shine. 
And through the overarching branches peep 
To see our ceremonial Sweet, good night. 

Vio. Good night, dear love. Eide you to-night 
away ? 

Eth. To-night. " 

Vio. And with the early morning I; 

Arthur stays for me ; we shatl meet at court. 
But late so fair — and now, look, clouds arise. 
And the wind begins to blow. We shall have rain. 
I think you are not ominous. "Well, good night. 

Eth. Good night ; soft-handed slumber shut your 
eyes ! [EooU Vio. 

Enter Bobebt. 

EoB. What, ho I holla I Ethel, thou wandering spirit, 
What mak*st thou with the stars 9 To horse ! to horse ! 
Boot^ ere the early cock doth sound his horn. 
For we must ride full twenty miles ere mom. {_Ea!eurU. 
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Scene II. The Gomt. 

King, Malgodin, Ethel, Eobebt, Haveloc, 

Courtiers, i;c. 

King. And now, young Ingelwald, that rid'st so fast, 
What news bring you from the East? 
As by your face, there should be news within, 
Burning to be unbosomed. 

Bob. Gracious liege. 

Upon my lips no welcome news abide. 
But such as shall on your imperial eyes 
Draw down your frowning brow, and bid your voice 
Unlock its youthful thunder. The old Swede 
Hath broken his bounds; with twice five thousand men 
He treads upon the bosom of the land, 
Lighting his way with villages on fire. 
And driving forth the unhoused hungry swains. 
Who, like starved locusts, feeding far and wide. 
Eat what the tempest spares. 

King. Where lies his force ? 

Bob. Now before Engelborg, 
Which nobly yet doth bear his furious brunt, 
But scarcely may, unless fresh succour come, 
Hold out a seven-night more. 

King. So closely pressed % 

Why, then, your castle stands in daily fear. 

Bob. Most imminent, sire, and since my duty here 
Hath called me to your hand, fearing to leave 
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« 

Mj only sister to the unheaded courage 
Of menials, whose zeal, faithful and proved, 
Might yet lack in my absence, I have bidden her 
Follow me hither. 

EiNa. And do when expect her ? 

Bob. This day, my liege. 

King. She shall be welcome hither, 
As well befits the sister of her brother. 
And taste a royal treatment. For the Swede, 
We knew his purpose long, and but awaited 
Some overt act like this to lay him bare 
To a well-merited chastisement. Here, Ingelwald, 
Here hast thou written the several mustered companies 
Late gathered, and appointed of the best. 
With all equipment needful. The command. 
By death late wrested from the shaking hand 
Of Otfrid, aged with honourable years. 
Take thou, and succour Engelborg. The Dane 
Wars with us, but I think we shall not need 
His slow-advancing succour. 

Bob. Noble my lord, 

You will yourself go forth ? 

King. No, Ingelwald; 

Me higher state cares do at home detain. 
The head that from offence would ward the body 
Makes not itself a weapon, but employs 
The service of its members. Thus I of thee 
Create a hand, whose vigorous employment 
I will afar direct. 
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Rob. Your majesty 

Hath seen no war. Hath royalty such arts 
That it can cool the youthful rolling blood, 
To sit at home when arms are in the field, 
And glory on a fiery wing doth float, 
The entranced spectatress of the bloody day ? 
Oh, let my liege once strap his armour on, 
And bind his young thigh with a soldier's sword — 
Once hear the clanging trumpet's troubled voice, 
And loud citation of the rolling drum. 
Bidding fall on — and once, after bold deeds, 
Hear victory ring in his amazed ears, 
And he will hold a warlike fame more worth 
Than these dull cares of state. Befits a king 
First to secure or ere he rule his realm. 

Mal. What, shall his majesty go out to war 1 
And that his precious and irreplaceable person 
Submit to the perilous chance of battle-field 1 
For whom fight'st thou or is thy service worth 
But for the King ? And that for which alone 
We do protect all else — his life, shall we 
Stake on the first throw 1 

Rob. Why, thou pest of kings, 

As I can read a flatterer in thy face — 

King, Content thee, Ingelwald. We go not 
forth; 
Our choice admits not question : use good haste ; 
Choose thine own officers, as thou best knowest. 
Who hold the worthiest faculties. 
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Rob. Here is one. 

Whom I would fain have second to myself ; 
So please your majesty commend my choice. 
He is the Earl of Felborg, son of him* 
Who was your royal father's nearest friend, 
Counsellor, and warrior, under whose able eye 
He studied war, and stands most near to me, 
As the betrothed husband of my sister. 

King. If he be like his father all throughout, 
As in his grave young face I read a semblance 
To that which I from early years recall, 
We may hope here for such a prop of state 
As kings are rich to own. — ^Welcome, young sir ! 
Ethel of Felborg, — as I nothing doubt 
You hold your father's name, — second i' the army 
We name you here ; and as your service holds. 
You shall well find that no ungrateful eye 
Looks on your works, 

Eth. I humbly thank my liege, 

And my best efforts shall not want to show me 
Worthy your high conception. 

King. The third place 

Your brother Arthur holds j rode he not with you ? 

Rob. He waits upon my sister. 

Kino. Well, move on. 

And, gentlemen, to-morrow set you forth. 
This evening high festivity let reign 
In all our bosoms. We invite you all 
To grace our entertainment. Noble Ethel, 
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Let us not want you. 

\Exeunt King, Maloodin, cmd Tram. 

Moment Ethel, Bobebt, and Hayeloc. 

Rob. Felborg, know this gentleman, 
The brother of our King, and I dare warrant him 
As honourable as high-born, and add — ^may I not, sir ? — 
Willing to love you. 

Hav. It is extremely true. 

Did I not fear to seem too confident. 
And over-estimate my worthiness, 
I would make bold to sue you for your friendship. 

Eth. You do me, sir, much honour. 

Hav. May I ride with you, 

And learn some soldiership under your flag ? 
You are young, and yet well practised. I so raw, 
I fear I shall disgrace your company. 

Bob. You can ride, and use your weapon. 

Hav. That's but little; 

But I can be obedient and diligent, 
If the Lord Felborg will accept the services 
Of such a volunteer. 

Eth. Sir, very willingly. 

I'll keep a place for you. Good day, my lord. — 
Bobert, will you go with me % 

Bob. Ay ; I'll follow you, 

\ExU Ethel. 

Hav. That's somewhat cold, I think. 

Bob. Who ? Ethel cold ! 
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When you have lived with him a littlo week, 
He'll love you like a brother. 

* 

Hav. Would I were worthier; 

I could love him strangely. Farewell till to-night, then. 

[Exeunt, 



Scene III. A ffall in the Falaw. 

YiOLENziA. cmd Ethel, Bobebt, Abthub, Haveloc, 
Ladies, Courtiers, dec, dancing^ 

King cmd Malgodin. 

Mal. Your blood beats high, my liege. 

£j[KG. By heaven, Malgodin ! 

These eyes did never feast on beauty yet ; 
With what poor meats my passion hitherto 
Hath cooled its appetite 1 

Mal. Bed and white, red and white ; what a fair 
thing is innocence 1 Pity it should be spoiled in the 
using. Very pretty painted crockery, but hot water 
will crack it. 

King. Blasted be the face 
On which she look^ with such transported eye ! 
Ethel of Felborg, we must teach those glances 
To wander and set elsewhere. Ay, squeeze hands 1 

Mal. a very good arm to fold in a king. 

King. Of a chaste and noble keeping : what, Mal- 
godin? 

Mal. Very light ! very light ! Such a weathercock 
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as all women ; hatb such a fire in her eye as many wo- 
men^ and needs such an excuse as some women. By 
an equal not to be touched, but by a king. 

King. O sudden passionate blood, burst not my 
yeins 
With the anticipation of delight 1 
To-morrow Felborg goes, — foul shade that hides 
The lamp of joy from my dear longing eyes. 
To-morrow 1 oh, too long it lies behind ; 
Even now 1 11 speak, and teach her now my mind. 

Mal. Better wait yet ; an over-open courtship 
May bring some danger. 

King. Danger ! from whence ?— to whom ? 

To her ?— to them 1 

Mal. To you, to you, I fear it. 

King. Away, you fool ! I only fear delay. 

[The King accosts Violenzia; the^^ corns 
forward conversing, 

Vio. Your majesty doth mock me with fair words. 

King. Why, then, truth mocks ; those lie not that 
do say 
The sun outshines dim stars' nocturnal ray ; 
Those overpraise not heaven that name it blue ; 
To call a rose sweet, is no more than due. 
Thy smile doth pale the sun, heaven's blue thine eyes, 
And roses faint before thy breathed sighs ; 
To wrap all praise in cincture of choice sounds. 
And heap it on thee, were to keep due bounds. 

Yio. Yonder stands one, in whose eyes showing fur, 
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I seek no other praise. 

King. Oh, enviable ! 

Why, then, I see a king's state is but trouble, 
And those on whom, from my high-bolstered state, 
I pityingly looked down, may win more grace. 
Is 't possible thou shouldst down-glance so low? 
Fair women's eyes seem fairest looking up. 

Vio. Down to the Earl of Felborg ! I to Ethel ! 

King. Talk not of dust. A king bows to thine eyes. 

Yio. And would bewitch me with false flatteries. 
Why should your majesty waste grace with me 1 
Many sit here more fair than I can be. 

King, blasphemy ! The young moon shows not 
fairer 
Among the stars that coldly do ensphere her. 

Vic, Many more witty — 

King. Chattering apes beside thee. 

Hark, in thine ear— 

Vio. Nay, I shall blush to hear it. 

[^Exeunt, 
KoBEBT, Ethel, cmd Abthub. 

Rob. What ! do you mark it too 1 for in your eye 
I read but small contentment. 

Eth. I do mark it ; 

And am very sorry she should seem so vain, 
And easily taken with false flattery. 
Tet youth may plead her pardon ; nor do I think 
She spoke him much encouragement. 

Bob. Spoke, man ! 
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Her eyes did speak with bright triumphant sparks 

Delight to have a royal pursuivant ; 

Her smiles did sun the growth of his advances ; 

Her every gesture cast itself about 

To be admired and bent to. Fie upon her 1 

Eth. She knows not how this king affects her sex. 

Bob. Affects ! why that old dragon famed of old, 
Who, issuing from his briny wave-roofed house, 
Devoured each day the unfiled rock-bound virgin, 
Was not Ho vast a ravisher of maidenhood, 
Nor owned such an insatiable maw. 
As this voluptuous youngling. 

Enter King and Violenzia conversmg, 

Ab,tk. Whispering ! 

[He crosses and drops his sword m their poith. 
King. Who's that 1 

Vio. My brother Arthur. 

King. Ho, young lord ! 

What means this careless mischief in our path ? 

Abth. Pardon, my liege; but this young maid, I 
fear. 
Will need a sword to keep her feet from tripping. 
King. Beware, young insolent ! she stands not sub- 
ject 
To thee or to thy sword. In my protection 
Alone henceforth she lives. Look to it well, 
And meddle in it as you love your head. 

[Exemii King amd Violenzia. 
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Arth. Good brother Bobert, did you mark hia 

words? 
Bob. Either I'll tame her young and mutinous 
spirit, 
Or she shall ride back home. Better endure 
An honest death than stain her £Either*s name. 

[ExemU. 



Scene IV. Violenzia's Chamber, 

ViOLENZiA (done. 

Vio. How much unworthy of my noble love 
Have I this evening cast myself away, 
And been the prey of idle vanity 1 
I have sucked the poison of sweet flattery, 
And may digest the venom. Oh, sad weakness, 
That only doth repent, and not prevent — 

[Knocking. 
Who beats at the door 1 who knocks so loudly there ? 

Bob. (outside.) Open, I say ! [Beating the door, 

Vio. Who is it knocks ? 

Bob. (otUside.) Violenzia ! 

Ill break your bolts else ! 

Vio. 'Tis my brother's voice ! 

She opens. Enter Bobebt and Arthub. 

Bob. What, must we wait the whole night at your 
door. 
Like dogs that howl at the gate ? 
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Vio, Alas, good brother, 

I knew not it was you. 

KoB. You knew not — ^you I 

Say, rather, some more favoured visitor 
Was in your mind. • "We mar your purposes. 
Teach, teach your cheeks some shame 1 

Vio. Good brother Bobert ! 

EoB. Good sister Yiolenzia 1 good disgrace ! 
Young shame-breeder to our ipnspotted house! 
Well, now, what would you with me 1 

Vio. What means this ? 

Come, you forget yourself. Go elsewhere, sir. 
To spend your drunken humours ; I'll not bear them. 

Bob. Perfect in impudence ! Beware ! beware ! 

Arth. You are too hasty, Bobert. Let me speak. 

Vio. Speak soberly, I pray you. 

Akth. Hark, Yiolenzia. 

You have this night given us much cause of fear. 
By your light toying with the luxurious king ; 
The danger you perhaps know not. Tell us this — 
Are you prepared to sacrifice that name. 
Your only honour, of an unstained maid, 
To his gross desires 1 

Vio. Alas ! what have I done) 

Bob. What done ! Thou hast looked babies in his 
eyes. 
Tasted his kisses, made him confident, 
What's true may be, you want but opportunity 
To meet him half-way. 
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Vio. I have done none of this. 

Bob. Thou liest, fair infamy ! and I begin to hate 
That I must call a thing so stuffed with ill 
By the name of sister. 

Yio. Brother I too harsh, too harsh. 

Bob. Well, look to it I If from your folly here 
There spring the shadow of disgrace to us, 
And you do blot that name long shining fair, 
Like mountain-top untouched by cloud of shame. 
By all that is most sacred in high heaven, 
Or terrible in the dark world below, 
Your blood shall spill to mend it. Look ! I draw ; 
Draw, Arthur ! draw your sword, and swear with me. 
If this rash frivolous girl 

Should with her baseness mock her father's bones. 
She shall not long survive it. 

Abth. Kneeling, I swear it. 

Vio. Stay, brothers ! let me speak. 
That I have been weak and vain I do confess it ; 
And did forget that sober staid demeanour 
Befits your sister. What more I have done, 
Alas 1 I know not ; but by your fierce looks 
And menacing swords it should be something worse 
Than yet I ever dreamt of : being brothers. 
You rather should have warned me of my danger 
Than threatened me with death. You do me wrong 
Thus coarsely to upbraid me, and I scorn you, 
When you dare hint I hold your honour light. 
Knowing it false. These are sharp instruments 
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To teach a sister with. For that ill done, 
As yet I scarce do know wherein it lies, 
Humbly I ask forgiveness, and will strive 
Hence to demean me worthy yom* approval. 

KoB. So do, and you'll do well — Farewell, Violen- 
zia : 
Think of our words, and think we'll keep our vows. 

Enter Ethel as they go out. 

Good night, good Ethel, in and speak with her. 

\Exeunt KoB. cmd Abth. 
Vic. Come, noble Ethel, my soul's comforter. 
In thee I find no angry proud reproach, 
But a more moving sorrow. Nay, I'll kneel ; 
Let me upon my knees entreat thy pardon. 
Have I made sad that dear esteemed face. 
And grieved that heart, my home of confidence ? 
As if the earth should frown upon the sun. 
That spreads her front with greenness. O poor Ethel ! 
If thus thine own beloved dare bruise thy life, 
What injury shall thy foes inflict on thee ? 
Their worst of malice shall seem innocent 
With thy home griefs compared. The curse of women ! 
That they love power more than they love their love, 
And break true hearts to minister display. 
Ah, be not harsh, so lovers should not be ; 
But let my white hand smooth thy cloudy brow. 
And my soliciting kisses intervene 
Between the solenm junction of thy lips : 
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Those that love dearly do forgive small faults. 

Eth. Easily I forgive thee, Yiolenzia. 
But, oh, be tender with me ; sway me not 
Toofiar! 

Lest I perceive, thy yoke being absolute, 
I needs must break it utterly to be free. 
I love thee dangerously. 

Vio. If I ever. 

In spite of this ill-timed frivolity, 
Nourished a thought faithless to my betrothed, 
May thy fond love turn to devouring flame 
And eat my heart to ashes ! 

Eth. I believe it, 

Nor think it strange the flatteries of a king 
Should scatter so young a spirit. That base thoughts 
Live in this temple is not possible. 
But thou, unbred in courts, know'st not the danger 
Lurks in the smiles of kings. They wither maiden- 
hood, 
Faster than gathered roses doth the sun ; 
Who first draws out their most delicious essence^ 
But having kissed the secrets of their bosom, 
And dried the dew of their virginity. 
Puts on a strange face of consuming pride. 
And wrinkles them for ever. Now, even now, 
Such light encouragement needs royalty, 
He in his secret soul believes thee won 
To grant his shameful askings. 

Yio. He shall find it 
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Much otherwise, my Ethel. 

Eth. Alas ! thou know'st not 
What infinite perils set thee. What devices. 
What shapes of yirtue^ and masked semblances, 
Shall with the basest inwards lead thee on 
To unimagined ruin I Subtler genius 
Than ever worked for good shall with foul evil 
Tangle thy soul, if thou shouldst show like virtue. 

Yio. It is my punishment. There is no flight — 
Nor do I much desire it. Ethel, I know 
Thou dar^st leave me unwatched. Tremble not for me. 
Save this night's folly somewhat weighs upon me, 
And teaches me a strange humility, 
I well could scorn the utmost zeal of vice. 

Eth. I trust thee, Violenzia ; and believe 
From thy unsoiled chastity these assaults. 
Like breath from glass, shall fade and leave it stainless. 

Vio. How dared they dream I could be false to thee 1 
I'll tell my brothers their sharp swords want wit, 
While this heart beats and I can hang on it. 

Eth. Violenzia I 
Thy love to me is as the fire to the lamp, 
Which wanting it, is valueless and cold. 
That which we have, we oft want art to praise. 
Until we think to lose it. Thou, kind Heaven, 
Bob me of all the graces of this life- 
Nay, the necessities ; cut off from me 
All shoots of sweet affection; let all blood 
Kindred to mine be stopped by baneful death. 
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And all things I most earnestly desire 
Fade in the grasping. But this one best jewel, 
Against which I have staked all earthly bliss, 
Let me not lose. Oh, when our joy *s at height, 
The swift hours rolling bring revengeful night. 

Vio. Touch lips at parting. 

Eth. Fare thee well, sweet heart. 

If any danger threaten, send for me, 
And wait not till it 's imminent. [EosU, 

Vio. Soul of gentleness 
And truest equanimity, fare thee well. 
If I should wrong thee in my lightest thought, 
The devils would cry shame on 't. [KnocMng. 

Dost thou return 1 

V Opens, JErUer Malgodin. 

Vio. Who's here 1 My brothers, if you seek them, 
sir, left me some half-hour since. 

Mal. What, chamber- visiting ? chamber- visiting ? 
Hath your ladyship three brothers, or more brothers ? 
I doubt very many brothers. Two I left in the hall 
filling wine-cups, and a third came out of this door, and 
ran over me in the corridor. Oh, mere leavings^ mere 
leavings. 

Vio. What, there ! attendance ! Sir, I know in me 
No hint of such behaviour as should give you 
The right to intrude here. Leave me, I say I 
What your words aim I know not ; but, by your mien, 
They are not less than insolent. Those are at hand 
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Would think your life a trifling satisfaction 

For a breath of wrong to me. Pray you, begone I 

Mal. a very round arm. " Pray you, begone T 
Where learned you this action ? 

Vio. Will you not go? Nay, then. Til bring those 
to you 
Shall shake your trembling life out. 

Mal. Nay, you pass not. 

Vio. By heayen. 111 pass I tottering deformity ! 

[She thrusts hvm aside. 

Mal. I beseech you ! I beseech you 1 I come from 
the King. 

Vio. From the King 1 

Mal. Why, you did not think I came in my own 
behalf) Old— -old ! the days have been, have been — 

Vio. What says the King ? 

Mal. a young king to a fair woman. He loves 
you, and beseeches you to grant him an audience. 

Vio. When? where? 

Mal. Here — now. Oh, I entreat you, use not these 
old tricks of sh3mess with him. He is a king, and 
young. 

Vio. Who and what am I, — rather, what have I 
done. 
That should deserve this thing ? 

Mal. Ah, good now, what d' ye stick at ? I'll not 
see you^ nor hear his coming. His majesty waits upon 
you. 

Vio. Why, this is what they told me. Hark you, sir I 
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If the King did send you here — ^111 not believe it ; 

Tet else thou dar'st not. But if the King did send yon, 

Go back. Tell him, he shames his majesty 

To use so base a messenger; and that his breath 

Is tainted in the passage. Tell him, he shames 

My maidenhood. I am not of that sort 

He loves in this new fashion. Go ! no more words. 

Mal. Maidenhood ! Til tell him what you bid me, 
be sure of it. Those of your kind are proud. I have 
known many such. Well, well I I shall know it, 
though you manage it never so secretly ; and I'll re- 
member you scorned at me. 

Vio. Get you gone, aged corruption 1 

\SJmt» the door on him. 
Is 't possible he should esteem me thus ? 
What fire is this that bums my proud cheeks up ? 
Did I appear like this ? Not so much ceremony 
As to affect to woo me 1 What, to me, 
Whose veins do swell with a renowned blood. 
The daughter of an earl ! — what's more, a maid — 
To-night ! Til call my brothers, let them know 
What rate their master holds them. They would 

avenge it 
Even with a king's blood — therefore I'll not tell them. 
But, oh, beware, thou regal masked baseness ! 
Two noble hounds I hold but in the leash. 
Which at a word will seize thee by the throaL 
Ethel, less fiery — no less valiant. 
And would with his determined sword hold back 
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A world that souglit to harm me. What do I fearl 

m call no help. There is no danger nigh 

Worthy to fright my spirit. Come, thou proud King ; 

Try all thy arts : my deep-inspired love 

Like a bright shield I'll hang before my heart. 

And scorn thy leaden arrows. Come, thou King ! 



ACT II. 



Scene I. A Htll hy the Camp, nea/r EngeEborg, 

Break ofdoAj. 

ErUer Ethel omd Cobnelius. 

Cob, Why are you so long silent 1 

Eth. Stillness of morning, 
And the ineffable serenity 
And peace of young creation, bind my lips. 
Oh, who would mar the season with dull speech, 
That must tie up our visionary meanings 
And subtle individual apprehensions 
Into the common tongue of every man. 
And of the swifb and scarce-detected visitants 
Of our illusive thoughts seek to make prisoners, 
And only grasp their garments 1 Well, let 's talk. 

Cob. Indeed, no language can express the hour. 

Eth. It is the very time of contemplation, 
More rich for being instinct with coming life. 
Short breathing-space between oblivion's sleep 
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And the world's tumult. Day*s virginity, 

Unmarried yet to action^ nor made mother 

Of all that brood of intricate consequents, 

Quick progeny of her ephemeral womb, 

That twining with their brothers of past birth, 

Weave the vast web of circumstance. Oh, think of it ! 

We are creative gods, and whether we will or no, 

Upon the present moment we beget 

Shapes of the future time. Most awful present! 

That swifter than the winged lightning flies, 

And more irrevocable ; subtly charged 

With some small influence, some diminution, 

Or fine accession to our immortal character, 

Making a difference that shall never die 

In what we might have been. Have you heard of it ? 

To-day we try our edges on the Swede, 

For the relief of Engelborg. 

Cob. The rumour 

Got wind last night. Many a young starting blood, 
That never yet saw itself sluiced in battle. 
Beats thick with expectation, and awaits 
The trumpet's summons. 

Eth. 'Twill not be till noon. 

O peaceful morning-tide, with what rude deeds 
Will they deface thy evening ! Is it not heavenly ? 
The air is cool and still ; soft dawn shoots up 
Into the fleecy heaven, that, like a mother 
Uncovering her rosy naked babe, 
Looks down upon the tender new-bom day. 
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Strange prelude to a battle. 

Cor. True^ it is piteous, 

And best not thought of. 

Eth. Piteous it is indeed, 

And yet not best not thought of, so is nothing. 
We dare not faint at woe and violence, 
When we are sure our cause is with the right. 
And gaping wounds, and the red skeleton death, 
Fainted in blood of many slaughtered men. 
Though they may stir our gorge more, are in themselves, 
And should be to our spirits, less abhorrent 
Than living men, walking like sepulchres 
Of their dead spiritual lives. 

Cor. I have seen such men. 

Eth. So sick, I have seen many, and some dead. 
He is noble that can hang a shield of patience 
Between himself and injuries, but most base 
That sees injustices unremedied. 

Cor. That did you never. 

Eth. No, nor you, Cornelius, 

Nor'any man who doth believe in heaven. 
But when he sees a wrong must war with it — 
By sufferance, if sufferance best abates it, 
But only then. And always in his spirit 
Eager antagonism, not passive spirits, 
Oppose the dangerous devil's mastery ; 
But sworded and aggressive warriors, 
Who with swift charge beat down his mustered ranks, 
And all day long maintain the weary war, 
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And die in faith of unseen victory. 

Cob, Warriors of (Jod ; servants of God ; — great 
titles. 

Eth. Oh, that we might be worthy to be snob ! 
Our youth is like this morning, and we stand 
Between the night of our unconscious childhood 
And the world's monstrous battle, whose loud roar 
Orows in our ears. Well, when we mix in it, 
God keep us in his hand I 

Cob. Look, the great sun 

Streaks all the orient. [The mn rises. 

Eth. Glorious apparition 1 

Enter Haveloo. 

Hav. May I speak with you? You keep early hours. 

Eth. We love to breathe the morning ; now you 
have joined us, 
Is 't not worth while ? 

Hav. My brother writes to me 

J must come back. That's a strange notion, surely ! 

Eth. My lord, I dare not question it. 

Hav. But tell me, 

Is't true we fight to-day 1 

Eth. So it is commanded. 

Hav. Well, thus much my brief service will have 
gained me. 
To have seen a battle. Will the General use me 
To bear the news home 1 

GoB« Pardon me, my lord, 
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Tliat charge is mine. 

Hav. Why, then, I'll ride with you. 

I am loth to leave ygu. Some of you soldiers learn 
Too hardened and mechanical a spirit, 
Prompt and unscrupulous in your ohedience, 
And too familiar with the change of death ; 
Tet in your tents here many virtues spring 
The court and city know not ; and some haseness, 
Which there is drawn familiar as the air, 
Shows here still strange and shameful. In your hearts 
Self is less ingrained, if sometimes more violent. ' 
Can I serve you in the court 1 

Eth. Indeed you may, 

And in a service where your least exertion 
Shall huy my dearest gratitude. 

Hav. Pray, let me. 

Eth. There is a lady — 

Hav. The fair Coimtess Ingelwald. 

Ill tell her you are well, and living here. 
You write your heart to twenty different ladies. 

Eth. Play me no tricks ; but in good earnest, sir, 
If you will keep an eye upon her state, 
And warn me if she is not well at ease. 
You'll bind me very closely. 

Hav. I will serve her 

In any way I can without obtrusion. 
I know your drift, knowing my brother's temper. 

Eth. I have a private task for you, Cornelius. 
Come to my tent. — Nay, go with us, my lord. [£!xeu/nt. 
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Scene II. A Boom in the Palace. 

Enter King, Malgodin, amd Page. 

Kino. Did you see her, boyi 

Page. Not without labour, sire. 

Kino. I say — did you see her ? 

Page. I did, sire. 

King. And left those jewels with her 1 

Page. No, sire. 

King. How then % how then 1 
If with the saucy visage of a boy, 
And tongue of forwardness, thou didst accost her. 
Break the least point of ceremonious bearing 
And deepest reverence, knave, FU set thee up, 
A speaking warning to thy fellows. Now 1 

Page. Upon my knee, I lowly did accost her, 
And in the veiy shape of true respect 
Offered your salutations. She to that 
Made answer shortly, — she did humbly thank you. 
And would have gone ; whereon, with earnest voice. 
And in my best of moving eloquence, 
I broached your lingering passion, telling her 
The royalty of Love had set you down. 
And made of one that lately was a king 
A trembling subject to a higher power ; 
Love had discrowned you, Love had broke your rod, ' 
And put you at the bottom of his thralls. 
Feeding you only on imfilled desires. 
And broken rations of your bursting sighs^ 
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Shutting the visiting slumbers from your eyes. 
And steeping them in rain of bitter tears. 

King. You were too cold. You should yourself 
have wept. 

Page. Why, so I did; more/ and much more, I told 
her, 
All of like import ; and at every pause 
Watered her feet with soft beseeching tears. 

King. When you had made an end, what said she 
then? 

Page. Sire, with a quiet scorn she answered me, 
I was a good ambassador of love. 
And bade me lie as well in mine own cause. 
I asked an answer for your majesty ; 
She said, the King hath heard mine answer oft ; 
Tell him again, I am a maid betrothed. 
And that he wastes his idle feigned cares. 
Then of your costly gift I made presentment ; 
At which she not deigned look. I told her then. 
King's givings were commands to take. She proudly — 
They best obeyed such ill commands that broke them. 
And when I would have left the casket there. 
She from her window passionately flung it, 
To lie in the open street. 

Mal. What ! have you brought it ? 

You should have left it lying. She but waited 
Until your back was turned to lift it. 

King. Go, boy. [ExU Page. 

This is the wildest hawk that ever yet 
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Befused to sit on hand; and her resistance^ 

like wind to the fire, blows in me so much heat, 

As I will rather lose my herited crown 

Than not enjoy those charms. I would gladly welcome 

Conquest of half my realm, so I could win by 't 

The death of her beloyed. 

Mal. What if he died 

Some other way ? 

ELiNO. There's murder in thy look. 

"We're not so base yet Hoary iniquity, 
Show me some easier way. 

Mal. I have already 

Whispered abroad, and will yet more completely, 
She is your yielded mistress. This being confirmed 
On every side, and buzzed about her ears, 
Shown in all acts — ^as you must make the life 
Of aU your court strictly conform to it- 
She thus shall find her valued chasteness leaves her 
(If she be a woman) more loved reputation 
Not guarded from the stain ; and, more than this, 
The thought, which now being strange is doubly ab^ 

horred, 
Shall sound familiar. That vice we think possible 
Already's more than probable, when we stand 
In junctures that fit with it. Add to this, 
The news shall reach her lover, as I'll manage it. 
May be hell break with her, or, at the least, 
Even if he disbelieve, show some such anger 
As, being unjust, shall rouse a spirit in her, 
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Since she's quick-tempered, fitter to your attacks. 
King. Subtly contrived, Malgodin. So well man- 
age it. 
Mal. And if this fail, there's one way left. 
Ejno. What's that ) 

Mal. There's time enough to speak when the time 
comes. 
Something it tastes of helL You say you'll have her 1 
EufO. Though I should write my soul away, 111 

have her. 
Mal. Why, then, you 11 hare her. Men's souls stick 
in their way 
More than most other things. 

ELiNO. I '11 yisit her now. 

This hour, they tell me, she oft walks i' the garden. 

[Exit, 
Mal. O my white ladyl Good Madam Maiden- 
hood, 
We 11 see you smutched yet ; never doubt it. 

Enter Cobitelius. 

Cob. Sir, I seek the King : hath he gone hence ) 

Mal. The young Cornelius, or I have forgotten 
Features worth memory. 

Cob. He, sir ; and a soldier. 

Mal. Charged with great news, I warranty for the 
King : 
The King is in the garden with the Queen. 

Cob. The Queen 1 
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Mal. For the time being. Pooh ! the lady-bird. 

Cor. I take you, sir, and rather than disturb him 
Will do my other errand. Can you tell me 
Where lodges the high-bom Violenzia, 
Betrothed of the noble Earl of Felborg ? 

Mal. Why, 

That 's she. 

Cob. That's what 1 

Mal. Tush 1 You are Felborg's' friend. 

And yet what miatter 1 'Tis a public thing ; 
And, as I think, you soldiers least of all men 
Hang weight on women's fancies — she's this garden- 
weed. 

Cob. You speak it lightly ! 

Mal. Ay, between ourselves. 
Before the King she rules our eyes, our voices — 
Is the only fair and honest, and commands 
Our sanctimonious reverence. I have seen 
Many such toys : soon our great baby breaks them, 
And buys himself another — she 's fresh yet. 

Cob. Ethel ! when thou hear'st this, thy heart will 
crack. 

Mal. Oh no, sir. 

Cob. How he loved her 1 Can no love, then. 
Buy truth in the hearts of women ? Trust them never ! 

Mal. It is the old and universal rule ; 
Yet every woman is her own exception 
To some one man that trusts her. 
Let it not move you thus. 
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Cob. Oh, how he loved her 1 

Mal. The sooner he 11 forget her. 

Cob. Hapless he 

That in the bosom of a faithless woman 
Lays up his all of joy ; hangs on one string, 
That rotten, all his gems of rich affection. 
O mined gamester, on how poor a chance 
Didst thou set all thy heart Forget her ? never ! 

Mal. Tou have some news for the King. ' I have 
the entry 
To the private garden, and will adventure take you. 

Cob. I have a letter for her; 111 go with you ; 
It is from him. 1 11 mark her as she reads it, 
As I have seen what 's penned ; if any shame 
Inhabit yet her bosom, her hot blushes 
Will bum the spendthrift beauty in her cheeks. 
Ay, utterly consume her. 

Mal. Come with me. 

Yet first we '11 search her lodging ; it may be 
She is not still with the King. How moves the war ? 

[Exeunt. 



Scene III. A GcMrden. 

Enter King and Yiolenzla.. 

Vio. Why do you love me 1 

King. For thy beauty, sweet. 

Yio. fatal beauty, which, like bloom on the fruit, 
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Invites its own destmction. You do love me, 
And for that cause would kill me. 

King. 1 1 heaven 1 

Yio. Call it not love, for therein you blaspheme j 
Like men that, from their own polluted thoughts, 
Build up their worshipped deities. Love loves not 
Self, but in the answering breast of the beloved 
It consecrates a temple to its joy. 
And therein ministering it finds true peace, 
Though all be lost at home. Yours is not love. 
But base self-Hking, apeing love's fair guise. 
Me you love not, but love yourself in me. 
To use me for your passion and my shame. 

King. The folly of proud women ! that love chastity, 
That love their loss, or love to seem to do. 
Some act, none think it. Seeming-sainted Dian 
Best knew what coldness means. In heaven she showed 
A virgin face ; but stooping to green earth, 
Couched often on the starlit Latmian hill, 
Sucking the warm breath of Endymion. 
The base boy blabbed — ^from me no breath shall move ; 
Trust me, I '11 be as secret as the grave. 

Yio. You speak of that you cannot comprehend. 
As you have never known it, and confound 
Things different — chastity and reputation. 
My silver reputation that should be. 
You, that profess a secrecy after shame, 
Have dared beforehand tarnish. Shame on liars 1 

King. Ha! 
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Vio. You are not angry. Why, I do but say 
You have broken truth's law — do you no such wrong 
As you do me, when, with an artful tongue, 
You would persuade me, being innocent, 
To break the law of sacred chastity, 
Which is the fostering air of the unstained soul ; 
And they that with foul thoughts dare cloud it over 
Shut out the light and intercourse of heaven. 
Nay, beyond this you wrong me— you would have me 
Break my sworn faith. What boots it you to swear 
With these thick vows you love me, when the same 

breath 
Persuades to perjury % Wbo shall believe you 1 
More j I must offer up a love that beats 
In my heart's centre, and a man that loves me 
As truly as you do falsely, sacrifice 
To the depths of shame and grief — ^that rich affection 
Given to my keeping pour on the wasteful ground. 
You ask me for my virgin innocence, 
You ask me for my heaven-registered oath, 
My deep-implanted love, my all of virtue. 
What give you in return ? Have you no voice ? 
And yet you call it love ! You call it love 1 
Great Heaven, upon what ill-deserving heads 
Hang'st thou thy crowns ! 

Ejng. Hark, thou detested girl 1 

No more 111 say I love thee ; something 111 do 
Shall make thee fear me. 

Yio. Nothing canst thou do. 



^■■W3r^» 
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If I had yielded to thy base assaults, 

If I in thought had fallen from my truth, 

And swayed my inclination but one jot 

To the alluring pictures of thy vice, 

Then mightst thou speak of fear, then might I tremble ; 

But now I stand in the angels* circling arms, 

Whither thy power not stretches, and thence tell thee, 

Pompous in youthful beauty, and set up 

With regal ornament and absolute power, 

All that high fortune heaps on her beloved, 

Yet wanting one thing — virtue, that I scorn thee. 

And think thee, when compared to my beloved. 

Not worth to touch his hand. Whatl can love's brow 

Hang in so fierce a cloud ? Did you not say — 

Or have you now forgot that you did say ? — 

You loved me or you hated ? I forget which ; 

For I was thinking of my own beloved. 

Kino. Think of him dead ; there feed your wander- 
ing love-thoughts. 

Yio. Touch not his life — ^touch not his life, King ! 
For never walked so fiery eager a spirit 
Of keen revenge as such a deed shall waken. 

Kino. Darest thou threaten 9 

Yio. Oh, no 1 I dare not threaten ; 

For in the hollow of a kingly hand 
Death makes his home. And what boots dull revenge 1 
What shall restore the irreparable life f 
Be nobler than thy words. Upon my knees 
I bend and supplicate. I was too proud ; 
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Low in the dust I lay the audacious face 
That dared afiront the eye of majesty, 
And drown in tears the bold rebellious voice. 
Have mercy ! ah ! have mercy I thou shouldst be 
The life-giyer ; and that thy awful sceptre is not swayed 
To guide the assassin's knife, though so to do, 
Alas ! it lacks not might. They that do murder 
Never sleep more, never more taste of peace, 
Quaff poison in their drink, see knives in the dark. 
And ever at their elbow horror walks, 
Shaking them like a palsy. Give me some sign 
Of soft relenting grace, undo that frown ; 
1*11 no more love him, no more look upon him. 
If my love breed his death. Be mercifal 1 
' King. Stand up. I spake in jest; I will not hurt 

him; 
Nay, you must love me, then. 

Vio. Oh, never I never! 

Only He that did create me can new-mould me. 
And make this love not part : I cannot change 
My mortal fashioning, and cast afresh 
These eyes, these lips, this frame; I cannot barter 
My hand with yours, and am as impotent 
To bend the loving fixture of my soul 
Upon another object. 

King. Neither can I, then, 

Quench the hot flame that rages here. 

Vio. You may. 

Call but your power about you. Budding affection, 
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And most a wandering fancy, that is guilty 

That will whereon the conscience lays strong hand 

Lacks not the force to vanquish ; but where conscience 

Smiles with clear front on long-fed pure affection, 

Where the deep heart's, the eye's, the brain's emotions 

Enit up two souls in a fair threefold knot, 

You may destroy the lives round which they twine. 

But no way else unlace them. 

King. Pish ! you talk. 

Come, I'll speak coldly with you, and what I say. 
Look you consider it j for though the earth 
Broke from its centre, never shall my act 
Fall from its fixed intent. I will enjoy thee — 
Fling not away — despite thy chastity. 
Thy vowed love, and thy virtue. If by consent, 
The better for thee, and the more concealment; 
If not, there is no sin in hell's wide book 
Shall stay me, and no blackening taint of shame 
I will not smear my life with. 

Yio. Oh, the heavens ! 

How basely men dare write themselves ; would you 
Might hear another speak as you do now. 
You would condemn him for the most debased 
That ever yet left blushing. 

King. Who breaks in there 1 — 

Look you, I '11 keep my purpose. 

Enter Malgodin and Cobkelius. 
Mal. Sire, this gentleman 
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Brings you good news of ia great battle fought ; 
Victory hath blown upon your royal flag ; 
Engelborg is relieved, and the vexed Swede 
Wheels his now fresh-recruited troops, and means 
In a new battle to retrieve his loss. 

Yio. Cornelius 1 most of all men welcome ! 
Cor. Say you? 

Vio. What says he ? Quick, Cornelius ! 
Cor. Here 's his letter. [Giving a Letter to Viol. 
Vio. Secretly, good Cornelius. 
Cor. Oh, ay ! secretly. 

Will you not read it 1 

[As Cornelius is givirig letters to the King, Vio- 
LENZiA, pyiting the letter in her bosom, drops 
ity unperceived to herself, on the ground. Mal- 
GODiN picks it up. 
King. These are all your letters ? 

Mal. Covertly, covertly ; aid me now, good devil. 

[Exit, with Letter, 
King. Well, I'll go in and read them. — Follow me. 

[Exit King, Qoks^jav^ following, 
Vio. Cornelius ! hist ! a moment, kind Cornelius. 
Cor. What would you with me ? 
Vio. News I 

Cor. What news, and whence 

Vio. O dull ! you waste the moments. What says 
Ethel % 
How looks he ? lives he 1 doth he still remember 
The girl he left ? I dare be sworn he doth, 

s 
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And speaks of me, Cornelius f 

Cob. Is she mad 9 

Or thinks me ignorant, or is so base— - 
Nay, that's not credible--«8 to think to make him 
The cover of her shame f 

Yio. Cornelius, speak, I pray you. 

Why do you mutter, and not answer me ? 

Cob. I must to the King. 
. Yio. Old friend ! come, speak to me. 

Cob. Look in my eyes. So steadfast! May hot hell 
Be peopled but with women ! [Exit. 

Vio. Stop, Cornelius! 

[Exit a/ler hiany and returns. 
Alas ! he *8 gone. Dear Ethel, where 's thy letter ? 
There 's comfort there, at least. Where is 't — where is 't ? 
Not here 1 What, dropt I O carelessness ! heaven ! 
What was 't Cornelius meant ? On the ground ? let *s see ; 
'Twas here I took it^ but where lost it ? Oh, 
I had rather lost my dowry ; and Cornelius 
Will tell me nothing. Folly, folly, folly ; 
If it had been a pin to stick i' the hair, 
I could not have more carelessly bestowed it. 
1 11 seek without upon my steps. False bosom ! 
The heart within thee 's truer. [Exit. 
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Scene IV. A Room in the Palace, 

Malgodin (done, 

Mal. (writing,) A crafty device 1 I think there is 
no sport in the world can equal the undoing of a wo- 
man. What ? Good virtue, have I no art ? Can I 
not reach thee % 'Tis rare to undermine these flimsy 
palaces of purity. There, peevishness, wilt thou scorn 
me again % Is 't not like 1 Knowest thou the hand 1 
Canst thou smell a forgery ? Here is some gall to mix 
with the milk of your tenderness. Oh, to hear her cry, 
Did Ethel write this 1 and see her weep waterfalls, and 
then, in a passion, tear it to pieces, and never doubt it 
the while ! Ho ! ho ! But T must not show in it. — 
Boy ! — Softly, let me bum the original. So, so. Here 's 
a trap for a mouse ! Bite, Chastity, bite ! Bite, Faith ! 
—Boy! 

ErUer Page* 

Take this to the Lady Yiolenzia. Say you found it 
in the garden, blown away by the wind — swear it, if 
need be. Dost thou mark me % It is the King's work. 
Do it dexterously. [Exit Page. 

Eriter King. 

King. Well, Malgodin 9 

Mal. Will 't please your majesty walk ; I 've news 
for you ; 
I have given her working medicine. [Exeunt. 
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Scene V. Violenzia's Boom in the Palace, 

Enter Violenzia and a Page. 

Vio. {reading a Letter,) " How dearly I loved you, 
you best know. How falsely you have forgotten me, 
none knows better than I." — Give me my handkerchief, 
boy. — Let's see, let's see ; my eyes are dim ; let's read 
it clearly. Sorrowfully I should perceive my last hope 
broken. '' Is it possible thou shouldst prefer to be 
the mistress of a king rather than the wife of thy be- 
trothed lover 1" Impossible, Ethel. " What dost thou 
think of me f As of one sadly deceived. "Do I write 
in grief? No, but in anger." Patiently. " To be vile, 
Violenzia. Shame! shame! shame!" — Where got you 
this, boy? 

Page. I found it in the garden. 

Vio. " To be vile, Violenzia." Was that well writ ? 

Page. Blown by the wind, half hid among the leaves. 

Vio. Quickly I '11 undeceive him. Nay, not so, per- 
haps; 
He writes in certainty. Men before now, 
Ay and the noblest, have been so embraced 
By false suspicion, that no clearest proof 
Could once unwind her charms. What did they then? 
Some did wipe out that blotted life they thought it. 
Which yet they loved. Oh, to behold those eyes 
Knit in a &own of death ; that flattering hand 
Sworded against my bosom; to kneel, to weep. 
Beseeching mercy from that loving breast ; 



1 
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To stint one's prayer — a day ! an hour ! a minute ! 

Only to speak the truth — the truth, O Ethel ! 

I feel thy sharp sword's pang ! — Ay, rain, sad tears, 

Wash out the writing from so harsh a scroll, 

Or rather turn your course and flood my brain, 

Drown memory in your torrent, and dissolve 

The apprehension of too great a grief. 

I am not shamed. Shame, shame ! a thousand times 

On one that thus lacks faith : where 's now that trust 

That shows the generous spirit ? On what light proof 

Hast thou condemned me ! Fie on false suspicion ! 

Have I for this stood proof against a King, 

Scorned all delights, lived like a weeping nun. 

Shook off the gauds of flattery, gone without 

The common entertainments of my years, 

That my behaviour might betray no crevice 

Through which a doubt might peep 1 Have I done this 1 

And now, when I am set about with wiles. 

And first begin to tremble, and not see 

Means of escape, dost thou desert me too 1 

These men, these men ! Look, if the boy not weeps. — 

What, boy, so young, hast thou too loved 1 

Faoe. Even I too. 

Vio. And she you loved proved false ? 

Page. I weep to think it. 

Vio. I knew the boy would say so ! On my life, 
She was as clear as crystal, and false doubt 
Mudded your heart's sworn truth. — Would / have 
doubted ? 
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Enter King; si^ to Page to go, 

EiKG. What I so loud, Yiolensia? 
In tears too 1 What thus moves you 9 

Vio. Pray you gO) sire. 

I am not what I should be-^Oh, most desolate, 
And wronged that ever stepped yet I Bead, read here I 
This is your handiwork. I know it, I. 
Give it me again ; I will not have you see it. 

King. Softly, Violenzia. Why, he blames you here 
That you are false. Is this your truth's reward % 

Vio. He nowhere says I'm false; show me the word. 
Wilt thou exchange me for a King ? he says. 
Be sure I will not. If he did say so, 
Who was it sowed these mushrooms in a heairt 
Worthy beyond expression— who 1 1 say. 

King. I know not, save that it shows plauaiUy 
He needs some pretext to break faith with thee< 

Vio. Thou liest in the thought, King I Why do I 
keep 
Terms, and my swelling breast dissemble to ^ wretoh 
As base as thou art ? Dost thou hear me, King ] 
Thy base arts bred these mischiefs ; come, deny it ! 
And for thy pains again I 'U say, thou liest ! 
Oh, noble end of royal machinations. 
To ruin a weak woman. Look, look here,, 
Bead in this glass the picture of a craven. 
Is it base, is it mean ? Where were thy wits, good Ethel, 
That such a shallow slanderer could beguile thee ? 
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King. Art thou mad^ woman ? 

Vio. Ethel ! my last resource ! 

Harbour of safety! sole security ! 
Sustainer of my hopes ! part of my life ! 
Of thee too have they robbed me 1 Now let fate 
Blow where it will, I '11 no more hold the helm, 
But on these sunken rocks of treachery 
Let driye, and go to pieces. 

King. Wbat boots truth, 

And never-scarred fidelity, that cannot 
Secure from base mistrust ? 

Vio. Why, much it boots. 

Are you not shamed yet ? Ah, if you dare think it, 
Out of this grief to shape me to your ends, 
Widely you miss your aim in it. Why, how ? 
Shall I, with colour of my own disgrace, 
Faint false suspicion true? Because my hopes 
Are slendered to a thread, shall I slit that ] 
More the least chance of his returning love 
Is worth than all the world else; and his wrongs. 
Unjust suspicions — ^hatred — sharp revenge^ 
Sweet opposites to your detested passion. [ExU King. 
Gone without speech, so guilty proven go. 
I'll seek Cornelius ; perhaps he is not gone. 
How should my £thel doubt me ? Oh, that hearts 
Should need interpreters, and not be read 
Even as they beat 1 Would mine were cased in glass ! 

[JEadt. 
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Scene VI. A Boom in the Palace, 

Enter King and Malgodin. 

King. Force 1 Malgodin. 

Mal. Aj. 

King. Violence I why that *s — 

Mal. Trivial. 

King. That's death by the law. 

Mal. In subjects, ay. 

King. In subjects — and in kings ? 

Mal. Not punishable, 

And when a girl turns peevish, a most lawful 
And necessary device. 

King. Lawful ! Malgodin. 

Mal. Bah 1 are we children still ? Kings are not 
paled. 

King. Having once passed the fire, she's malleable 
To all my future wishes 1 D' ye hear, Malgodin ? 
Is it once for all ? 

Mal. Doubt it not. 

King. Why, 1 11 do it. 

Mal. You stand as if you trembled, and look pale 
At a trick of youth. Why, so much dreaming on 't 
Might usher in a murder. 

King. Ay, Malgodin ; 

Murder 's a worse thing — 

Mal. One thing 's worse than either — 

To go without one's wishes. 

King. Nay, I '11 do it. [JSxeunt. 
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Scene VII. Violenzia's Room in the Palace, 

ErUer Violbnzia oloms, 
Vio. Cornelius is gone ere I can see him. 
I met the old Malgodin there ; his eyes 
Did frighten me. 

ErUer Page. 

Well, boy, what fresh grief now ? 
Page. Madam, the prince asks leaye to speak with 

you. 
Vio. Who's that? 

Page. The King's young brother. 

Vio. The King's again I 

Tell him, I dare not, cannot if I dare, 
Deny him entrance. Did it stand with me, 
I have no dearer wish than priyacy. \ExU Page. 

Enter Havbloc. 

Hay. Pardon me that I break upon your quiet. 
In spite of your dissuasion ; but a matter 
lies in my hand that touches you so nearly. 
And I have such scant chance of speech with you. 
That I will rather brook to be called rude 
Than do you wrong by courtesy. 

Vio. Alas, sir, 

It is the fashion oH^ your brother's court 
To do us wrong by courtesy. 

Hav. Do you know me ? 

Vio. By report, for one that holds the secondrank here 
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With dignity unblemislied^ and whose young years 
Ne'er showed the bud of vice yet But report 
Lies mostly; and when gods drop from their height, 
We think no mortals steadfiast. 

Hav. I am grieved 

If any act of mine have lodged distrust 
Where now I seek belief. 

Vio. There 's no such act, sir. 

Yet here 's a letter, penned to break the heart 
Of childlike confidence. 

Hav. Believe me thus far, 

I honour you; and trust me when I tell you 
There *s danger near you. 

Vio. He who came to tell me 

There was no danger, would bring fresher news : 
Tell me I breathe. 

Hav. I say it's imminent. 
Put by these false suspicions, and be bold 
Rather to leap at safety, though in the dark, 
Than chain yourself to ill. The King, my brother, 
Plans something that by his brow should seem unusuaL 
He swears to break that virtue whidi you hold 
(And which hold ever I) ; and that hell-souled wretch, 
Malgodin, drives him past all bar of pity. 
I bid you fly ! 

Vio. Wbitherl and when? and howl 

Hav. Whither, you best know. When, when best 
you may. 
On you the doors are fast ; but this my ring 
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Will open all that's locked. 

Vio. An hour ago. 

If you had given me this, I would have blessed you, 
And called you my deliverer. 

Hav. And now ? 

Vio. Oh, now, the open way I so much longed for 
Leads nowhere. Oh no I no I I dare not see him^ 
For being moved he might be terrible. 
Before I loved, I feared him. 

Hav. Gk) to your brothers. 

Vio. Alas I why, if my Ethel could believe 
The miserable stories that are vented, 
What will a brother^s quick suspicious ear 
Not give a welcome to 1 No, well I knew 
To them I must not flee. But I believed 
There was one place of refuge in the world — 
Odc arm, pressed in whose loving sanctuary, 
I might defy the malice of a King, 
And passionate brothers' rage ; and one true heart, 
Upon whose roof malignant slanders would 
Beat impotent. 

Hav. Felborg believes you false 1 

Vio. Ah ! woe the day that I must say he does. 
Whither, then, can I flee ? 

Hav. He is not noble ! 

Vio. How, sir ! 

Hav. I say that it discredits him, 

Upon mere rumour to believe you false. 

Vio. * Well 1 
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Hay. I'll visit him, and make your peace with him. 

Vio. No, pardon me; I'll have no go-betweens. 
1 11 write to him, and as I hear from him 
Perhaps go to him. 

Hav. Cornelius will carry it. 

Yio. Cornelius is gone. 

Hav. Well, let me have it j 

I '11 see it well delivered. To your Ethel 
I promised to assist you in your needs ; 
Indeed they are come now. Therefore be careful. 
And scruple not to use me. I am honest. 
Longer I dare not stay ; therefore, good night. 

Vio. Gk)od night, my lord, and for your courtesy 
Take my best thanks. [Eocit Haveloc. 

I '11 cut this babbling tongue out I 
Must I complain to every silken boy 
That gives soft words ; and speak so of my Ethel 
That he shall dare to say he is not noble ? 
Shame on my shrewishness ! Come, I '11 be patient, 
And write to him. A little biding time. 
And I dare swear all will be well again. \BxU, 



Scene VIII. Nigh6, A Corridor in the Falace. 

ErUer King cmd Malgodin. • 

KiNQ. The air's cold, Malgodin. 
Mal. Tis the litter^ then, 

For a bedfellow. 
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KiKO. Hell I hell 1 ' May kings be damned 1 

Mal. Doubtless, your majesty. 

King. I hate you deadly ! 

Look you continue necessary, for sometimes 
I have a madness nothing will assuage 
But to see you dead and earthed. 

Mal. Ingratitude 

Is a common vice of kings. 

King. Ingratitude ! 

Such gratitude I owe thee as lost souls 
Owe to the devil. And grant it be a vice, 
Is 't the worse for that, old mischief-maker ? ha ? 

Mal. a good and sober night to your majesty. 
I '11 in, and pray to Heaven that your repentance 
May be as sound as sudden. 

King. Where 's the key ? 

Mal. I beseech your majesty, forego this act. 
The lady 's of a fiery temperament, 
And the brothers quick and bloody. 

King. Where 's the key 1 

I am likely to be angry. 

Mal. Here it is. 

You know the trick of the lock. The busy world 
Is drowned in sleep, and no one lies so near 
As to hear her shrieks, though they be louder than 
Those that ghosts vent in hell. Go, if you dare ; 
But go not, if the passion of a girl. 
Weak fears of another world, or such diseases. 
Eat up your trembling will. 
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King. To bed ! to bed ! [JSasU Mal. 

The flaring candle backward bends its beams ; 
Mj passion backward bends, but fiercelier bums. 
I love and loathe. Proud girl — ^that didst invite 
War and not peace, rude storm for soft surrenader-^ 
Yet, oh, forgive me, sweet — no more— Again 
The passionate fever surges in my veins. 
Out, curious spy of day 1 And, oh, dark night, 

[Ila^mgvishing the Ugkt, 
Be deaf and patient, like a wicked slave, 
That watches while his master flUs a grave. 



ACT III. 
Scene I. The Camp. Ethsl's Tent. 

Ethel cmd Cobnelius. 

Eth. And now, Cornelius, 
. Let 's drop our mask of business, and be friends. 
Welcome again. I missed your talk o' nights, 
For through these tents the cold wind whistles lonely. 
How stands my loved Violenzia in the court % 
Uneasily, I fear. She 's well, you say % 

Cob. Strange we should say, '' he 's well,'' and mean 
thereby 
The least part of him I Ay, as men speak, she 's welL 

Eth. And ill, as who speak ? 
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Cob. Alas 1 whj, as the angels. 

Eth. She is not dead ! 

Cob. Not dead. 

Eth. Not dying 1 Oh, 

You waste me ! Speak 1 

Cob. Untouched she Uves in hodj and in spirits. 

Eth. In spirits ? Then not troubled by the King i 

Cob. Oh, no ! not troubled. 

Eth. Healthful and in peace ; 

Why, then, I think there 's nothing in the world 
Can shake me fieur. Nay, clear your brow, Cornelius ; 
Give it a voice, and you shall find me bold, 
With such endurance as becomes a man, 
To bear the strokes of fortune. 

Cob. Well I know you 

For one whom no light touch of outward things 
Can stir from wonted temperance. Yet I fear you ; 
For I do know you too for one whose heart 
Beats deeply in his bosom, and who leads 
In those he loves a more essential life 
Than in himself takes root. 

Eth. Those I love best. 

Herself, yourself, her brothers. 
Sit in the house of safety. Speak, Cornelius. 

Cob. O forward spirits of men I whose airy hopes 
See fortune rising ere a crimson doud 
Break in the east ; but when the thick clouds gather. 
Forego their prescience ;^-only the lightning wakes 
them. 
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Yiolenzia's false I Do you smile ? 

Eth. And is this all I 

Of bow great weight have you unbosomed me ! 
Bring me no ill news lined with greater truth, 
I '11 never style you raven. 

Cob. Why, what 's this ? 

You'll not believe it, then 9 

Eth, Why, no, Cornelius. 

And though I laughed, I '11 ask you yet in earnest, 
How you came to believe it. Trust me, an answer 
Not showing some excuse for 't will go far 
To scar our friendship. 

Cor. False with the Eling, I say I 

Eth. Say it no more, I charge you, by my love. 

Cor. What I must I stretch you on particulars. 
And rack you with the items ? When I gave her 
Your letter, she, being private then with the King, 
" Secretly, good Cornelius," she cried, 
Her finger on her lips ; and when she saw 
The King marked all, she played her part aside ; 
In her false bosom feigning to conceal it, 
She let it drop to the ground. Oh, not an act — 
No word — no gesture — but did o'er-confirm, 
Beyond the power of doubting, that was true 
Which the court buzzed with; — the warm King had 

won her 
To all his wishes aimed at. 

Eth. Look, Cornelius : 

If I should say you lied in what you tell me, 
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What would you put against it 1 

Cob. Your close friendship, 

And knowledge of my truth. 

Eth. Why, so I do. 

Therefore I say not, in your facts you lie, 
But in the consequents you idly draw, 
And base suspicions. Yet, if thus far I trust you, 
How much upon the faith of my belored 
Shall I not more be bold, and to more knowledge 
Accord an answering confidence ! Go, Cornelius ! 
I never thought to find a cause to say 
You were so much unworthy. You that knew her,—- 
Cornelius, whom she called her friend I Nay, go ! 
And till your slanderous thoughts be burnt away. 
Look not upon my face to call me friend. 

Cob. You do me wrong. I'll go, not to return. 
I seek no love of one who dares discredit me 
Even a hair's breadth. \_IIgdt, 

[A storm ; hea/vy rain. 

Eth. How the wind rushes, and the gusty rain 
Comes pattering in the pauses of the blast ! 
Cornelius will soon repent of this. 
Meanwhile Yiolenzia lives at ease in the court ; 
And when these tardy-footed wars are past 
I'll knit her mine for ever. What a spirit 
Of undisturbed peace makes visit here; 
And in my soul a calm delight keeps house. 
Ranging its chambers like a white-stoled babe : 
As if no jarring of the ill-fitting world, 

T 
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Or tyranny of petty circumstance, 

Could ever more invade me ; and those thoughts 

Brooding imagination doth invent, 

Of perfect harmony and bliss unstained, 

Were real, and the dusty time-worn world 

Hidden in second spring-time ! Can it be 

That these soft spirits may make apes of us, 

And, while we nourish sweet content at home. 

Calamity strike abroad 1 As I have heard 

What's that 1 Is 't true that spirits ride the wind ? 

Most melancholy ones, then. Hark, again ! 

The sound of weeping, making awful pauses 

Of the short hushes of the storm. Who sighs 

Against my threshold ? My warm blood runs cold. 

And gathers at my heart. What, am I mad 1 

Let's see what may be seen. \_Goe8 out, cmd returns. 

The empty dark. 
Wherein no star doth pierce the thick eclipse. 
But all is shrouded in a watery veil. 
Again 1 again 1 That's human ! who goes there ? 

[ExU, RetnjurnSyCarryingNiOhESZiA^ Shethraws 
herself on her face before him, 

Eth. Violenzia I 

Vio. Oh, hide me 1 Oh, my misery ! 

Eth. What art thou, that thus bred of sudden night 
8hakest my knees with sobbing ? Stand ! stand up ! 

Vio. Lay not thy hand upon me, 

Eth. In my breast 

Strange thoughts take substance, and begin to shake 
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My sours foundation. Thou — thou — art not? — speak 1 

Vio. I am ! I am ! — The King ! — 
Eth. Away ! away I 

Hell hath no words for it. 

Yio. Alas ! alas 1 alas I 

Eth. By heaven, 'tis midnight, and the lunatic moon 
Peeps through my tent-holes. 
Art thou the thing that thou pretend'st to be, 
Or some accursed midnight wandering ghost 
Come to afflict me 1 With my bright sword's point 
I '11 try thy substance. 

Vio. Mercy 1 oh, have mercy ! 

Eth. Where's mercy, since she hath forsook the 
heavens ? 
Who guides— who guides the terrible machine 1 
O Violenzia, take back thy words. 
And make me subject to a false alarm, 
Or with my sword Til break these gates of life 
That shut in living death. 

[Fomting Ids sword agamst himaelj. 

Yio. Alas I alas ! 

Eth. I dream I I dream 1 It is not yet near day. 

\A long pavse. 

Vio. Speak, speak to me 1 

Eth. Say'st thou ? Stand up, I say ! 

Why beat'st thou with thy forehead on the ground % 
This is no shame ; this is our misery. 
Lift up again that streaming face of thine. 
Wet with imutterable woe. Look up 1 
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Yio. Touch me not, Ethel ! Oh, your touch is 
fire, 
And bums my abhorred miserable flesh 1 
How shall I break these walls, or how get free ? 
I am cased in such pollution as makes sick 
My soul within me. Oh, that these my teaiB 
Could quite dissolve my substance, and the ground 
Soak up my detested being. Would I were dead ! 
Would I were dead 1 were dead 1 

Eth. Peace, shaken child I 

Control the greatness of your agony. 
Alas, I cannot I My perturbed soul. 
Like an imprisoned mist, doth shake and wave. 
And I perceive no light. 

Vio. To doubt my truth I 

Oh, it was base in you 1 Nay, to make surety 
So strong that you dare caU me vile 1 Ay, now, 
Now call me vile, — ^it suits, — ^now call me stained ! 
Heap epithets upon me, none so foul 
As can express my misery : but then — 
I was as clear as daylight. 

Eth. Alas ! what mean you ? 

Vio. Your letter ! oh, your letter I Did you not 
write it ? — 
O most egregious fool ! he did not write it. 

Eth. Nothing but love ; what did you get from 
me) 

Vio. me, I nothing know ; only I think 
The heaven above 's imroofed, and there 's no bar 



1 
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Against the powers of evil. 

Eth. Oh, be patient I 

Go in with me. I hear friends. 
• Vio. Where 1 oh, where 1 

Hide me, sweet Ethel ; let me not be seen. 

[Exit Ethel cmd Yiolenzia into an inner room. 

JSfUer Olaye and Cobneuus. 

Ol. Do you believe it ? why, man, let me tell you, 
I, that did never more than once enjoy 
The touch of her frank hand, — that in such courtesy 
As one, till then a stranger, might exact ; 
And never more than once looked on her face, 
A garden where the flowers of beauty sprang, 
Troubling the sense with richness ; never but bnce 
Took through the dazzled windows of my soul 
Her proud and innocent gaze ; I, that not knew her, 
And of her musical speech heard no more tones 
Than go to make a greeting, — ^I'll believe 
Bather the diamond should fade and rot 
Than she be turned to folly. 

Cob. Be it so. 

And were it otherwise, I was a fool 
To seek to make him think so. But this message 
Puts it beyond dispute — whether by force, 
Or slipped by inclination, she is ruined. 
This he must know that all the world now knows. 

Ol. Ay, or hell hear it coarsely. 
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^wfer Ethel. 

Ol. Look 1 he knows it ! 

Eth. Good morrow, friends. Give me your hands' 
Let's see — 
This should be Olave, this Cornelius. 
Hath any deadly mischief come to you ? 
You shake your heads. No plague-star stands i' the sky, 
And rains disease ? I know it is not so ; 
No earthquake gapes. I know — I know it, I. 
Open the door. The jolly sun mounts up ; 
Why should he stain his glittering cheeks with tears 1 
dewy grass ! O voice of birds 1 O friends 1 
Look, I can smile too ; but within me here, 
Ay, in my heart, there's fire-there's fire-there's fire 1 

Cor. O piteous voice I 

Ol. Will you not cut his heart out 9 

Eth, Eevenge — revenge — ^they say that word's not 
lawful, 
And sweet Eeligion weeps at it. Dark, dark, 

God ! I know whom Thou aflflict'st with griefs 
Thou look'st for great things from him. If my acts 
Must grow up to the measure of my woe, 

1 shall amaze the world. 

Ol. Ay, with revenge ! 

Whose fiery wing shall overtake your «hame. 
And blind the eyes of them that look on it. 

Eth. Who plagues me with revenge ? Am I not 
mad enough ? 
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Have I no devil here 1 Cornelius ! 

Is it not said we must forgive our foes ) 
Cob. So it is said. 

Ol. For priests ! for priests ! not men, 

Eth. For mine own wrongs, I could as soon forgive 
them 

As dip my hand in water ; but that she — 

most accursed monster ! why, the sun 

Would not too boldly look on her. Foul thoughts 
Did from her presence and fair virgin eyes, 
like ghosts from daylight, fly ashamed. Alas ! 
Was there no way to strike me singly — none ? 
But for my sins must needs another soul, 
And in myself a dearer nobler self. 
My life's life— my heart's blood — my air — my centre — 
Must that for me be shattered ? Oh, yes ! yes I 

1 had no crown to lose but my heart's crown ; 
No wealth but my heart's wealth — ^unpriceable ; 
Eich reputation none ; no mother's eyes, 

But my love's eyes did ever look upon me ; 
Here was I grafled, here grew, and since the stock 
Is blasted, here must wither I 

Ol. Will you bear it ? 

I would you were dead sooner ! Have you heard 1 
He sends to seek the lady, — ay, sends here 
To you and to her brothers, threatening death 
To any that detains her. Is't enough 1 

Eth. Did my brothers hear this? Robert and 
Arthur both ? 
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Ol. Ay, and so heard as if the shameful words 
Were jayelins in two angry lions* sides, 
And gnashed their teeth, and could not speak for rage. 
But you'll forgive, — ^youll bear it ? 

Eth. What I shall do, 

As yet I know not. This I will not do, — 
Now, when my soul ifi mad, and I perceive not 
The right from wrong, let my blind rage take wing, 
And the great tasks and terrible purposes. 
With which Heaven sets my soul and martyrs me, 
Mix in confusion irretrievable. 
Yet not the less, for this my slow delay, 
Will I be swift in execution, 
Steadfast, and frightful to the guilty soul 
Of him that did this thing. Leave me, good friends. 

[Exeuni Olave cmd Cobitelius. 
Why so. 

Oh, horrible ! detestable ! Ill not think of it. 
Oh, pitiful! oh, wondrous pitiful I 
I shall go mad if I do think of it. 
What's to be done) Back, back, you wandering 

thoughts, 
That like whipt hounds hang with reverted eyes. 
Back to the carcass of my grief 1 O villain ! 
Away ! It is some devil whispers me. 
What ! no revenge ? Yotmg, young too, and a soldier. 
No noble rage ) Must we endure like clods, 
Under the heavy tread of tyranny 1 
Whereto, then, had we this quick fiery spirit, 
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That starts at injury) the bruised wohn turns ; 

And man^ framed delicate and sensitive, 

On whose fine soul injustice drops like fire, — 

Must he bear all ? Stay there, Ethel of Felboi^. 

Art thou so personal ? afiects it thee ) 

Such deeds strike deeper. This is not a thing 

The impulsive moods of angry men may mix in, — 

No, nor admits a passionate remedy; 

But an occasion when, men standing amazed, 

The visible hand of awful judgment should 

Crush up iniquity, and retribution 

Divine walk on the earth. No ; no revenge. 

Teach me, O terrible God ! 

I do believe — ^witness these swift hot tears — 

I do believe Thou lov'st me even in this ; 

And therefore now thy sovran hand put forth. 

And my dejected desultory soul 

Bind up to thy great meaning. I believe. 

I 'U go and seek my brothers. [£xU, 



Scene II. Egbert's Tent. 

EoBEBT and Abthub. 
BoBT. Ay, when he's dead I will be calm. 

Enter Olave cmd CoBSTELiirs. 

Where's Ethel 1 
Ol. He takes it coldly. 
BoBT. By my father's blood. 
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Thou liest, man ! 

[Olavb makes a show ofcmger^ hcdf drawing Ids sword. 

Cob. Have patience ! he is mad. 

EoBT. Saddle my horse! Plague take these loiterers ! 
Who rides with me ] Death 1 I'll endure no more 
These slow delays ; each moment that goes by 
Puts daggers in my breast. Arthur, go with me ; 
Upon our foaming blood-embathed steeds 
Up to his throne we'll ride, through all his rout 
Of scattered courtiers. Come down, thou King 1 
I think I see his face upon the floor 
Crying for mercy. Mercy ! — Ha ! ha ! ha ! — 
What is it, gentlemen ] Saw you never yet 
A man made infamous ? Well, well ! I look 
To see my sword peep through his back« 

Akth. For shame ! 

Forget yourself not out of reason thus. 

KoBT. Are you ice- tempered too ? I shall go mad ! 

Abth. I nurse as fierce a temper as you do ; 
But such a rash unsteady course will mar 
Certainty of completion. My revenge 
Shall step as sure as life-blood through my veins, 
And to a certainty as dead as death. 
We'll run no risks j take all advantages ; 
Gather our chances with as strict a hand 
As sureties ; cherish our meanest hopes, 
And knit the poorest opportunities 
All to one end : so that no loop remain 
For failure to slip through. 
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BoBT. Ay, but be swift ; 

For time lets in a thousand obstacles 
Worse than the worst foreseen. 

Abth. Both swift and sure. 

RoBT. Ay, but be swift. For all the air about me 
Is heavy with ancestral countenances. 
Looking to me for blood with frowning brows ; 
A thousand whispers of the shame-stirred dead 
Cry in my ears, Revenge ! 

Enter Ethel. 

Ha I welcome, Ethel ! 
Ay ! such a countenance becomes a man 
So wronged as you are. We shall have it now ; 
A most sufficing vengeance. 

Eth. Oh, not vengeance. 

RoBT. Is there another name more terrible 1 

Eth. I will not have it so. 

RoBT. What, will you not ] 

Arth. Listen to me. This is our safest course. 
You are the general, Robert, and beloved 
Of all your soldiers. Take them over with you — 
All the whole army. Who dares stay behind 1 
Make one with the enemy, on the sole condition 
That they march straight unto our common end. 
And seize the King; resistance he can make none, 
More than a straw against fire. Once in our hands, 
But for the time that I can stretch my arm. 
Then I'U be swift I 
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BoBT. And 111 be carefbl then ! 

Most wisely planned. 

Eth. Oh, monstrous ! what will yon do f 

Have you forgot all virtue 1 Will you bring in 
Strange conquerors upon your native land, 
Let bloody war and ravage feed themselves 
Upon the bodies of your countrymen ; 
And^ to avenge a wrong done to yourselves, — 
But how much more to mighty throned justice ! — 
Let in a thousand wrongs as terrible. 
And give injustice scope ? 
Is this a cure % Tears and the sighs of orphans. 
The shrieks of women, groans of ruined men^— - 
Will these heal wrongs, or rather make of yoa 
Ten times the nurses of that wickedness 
You thus avenge in others ) 

KoBT. Now, I swear! 

Although the eyes of dead unburied men 
Should stare the bright stars out of countenance, 
And tears of children be so plentiful 
That their warm rain would melt the ponderous ice. 
And set the winter-frozen Baltic free ; 
More women groan their bitter souls away 
Than would make populous the empty air 
With weeping ghosts j ay, though this native land 
Become a dish for horror and despair 
To glut themselves to overfulness on, — 
I care not, so I drive along with it 
Unto my end. 
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Abth. Well spoken, brother Bobert ! 

Eth. I say this shall not be ! 

RoBT. Thou say'st !— thou ! thou I 

lArt thou the pander to these love-tricks — thou 1 

Eth. Peace, you passionate insolent ! 

Abth, Bobert, be calm. — 

Ethel, if you are that tame-spirited thing, 
That colder than the lizard, that you feel not 
The greatness of your injury, be it so. 
We that are not so natured will do that 
Which shall suffice for all. 

Eth. I say you shall not I 

This wrong is mine a thousand times more deeply 
Than it is yours. I do not wink at it, 
Nor do I see what other instrument 
Can work the great intents of wounded justice 
Save this weak spirit of mine ; but to that end, 
And that I may not stain the holy hand 
Of this my mighty mistress, nor let doubt 
Check at her just award, I must put off. 
Like robes unconsecrated from a priest, 
This temper which you nourish. I have controlled it. 
And so must you. For this most traitorous plan 
You have conceived, think nothing more of it ; 
m fight against it to the death. 

RoBT. Fight well, then; 

You'll fight alone. » 

Eth. Not so. The God of battles 

Shall on my side put forth his hand. And fear me. 
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For I have no compassion in my spirit 
For wilful wickedness. 

RoBT. Brother, away I 

It irks mj soul to stand here chaffering 
With this dull metal. What, Ethel, whom we thought 
Honourable ! oh, how much past our apeing ! 

Akth. Gk) with us. 

Ol. Not I. You'll pardon me. 

RoBT. You wiU not ? Ha ! 

Bring me the man that will not go with me ; 
111 trail him after at my horse's heels. 

Abth. Peace ! you mar all. Think of it, gentlemen. 

[Exewni Egbert amd Abthue. 

Eth. How say you, Olave and Cornelius, 
Will you too join the Swede ? 

Cor. I'll fight with you, 

Wherever that may be. 

Ol. Ill not take arms 

Against my country with the rascal Swede. 
Had I your cause, I might. 

Eth. Are you firm now? 

Ol. Ay, I have chosen. There's nobleness moves 
in you 
That takes me, though I be no match for it. 

Eth. Go to the officers of each regiment; 
Tell them the objects of the General, 
And say, 1, 4n his traitorous default. 
Now claim to lead them. Those that would not be 
traitors, 
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Let them look to their soldiers, and stand firm. 
Bid them assemble in my tent to-night, — 
No, in yours, good Cornelius, let it be. 

Ol. Ay, maybe the officers will stand firm enough ; 
But what boots that, if the men go ? About Ingelwald 
They'll flock like hiving bees, and where he bids 
Follow like sheep. I will not answer even 
For my own men. 

Eth. Go to the officers. 

If the men mutiny, I'll speak to them ; 
And Olave, the new levies that are coming, 
Stop them at distance. Send a trusty officer; 
Let them not mix at all with the other men. 
I nothing fear the victory. [EajU Olave. 

Cornelius, 
You have a woman waits upon your wife, 
And did once on the Countess Ingelwald ; 
Send her into my tent. You guess at it. 
Be silent, good Cornelius. [Exev/nt, 



Scene III. Ethel's TmU 

YiOLENZiA cmd her Waiting-^woman* 

W.-wo. Take comfort. 

Yio. Ay, tak0 comfort ! Bid me take 

Ice out of fire, — or bid me sleep, — 
Or eat, — or die, — what's most impossible 
And most to be desired ; or bid young peace 
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On airy wiimowixig wing visit the earU^ 
And make her home with me— ^her sepulchre. 
Methinks these eyes should be too eloquent, 
And sadder with the saltness of mj tears, 
Not to perauade you out of that woi:d comfort. 
Comfortless comfort I 

Will he come back f I do not think he wilL 
Why, what am I, that any living thing, 
And least of all a lover, having power 
To move away, should ever turn to me, 
Being that thing I am ? 

W.-wo. Maybe hell come again. 

Yio. Maybe I The girl speaks doubtfully. 
Base minion 1 if thou darest even imagine 
He will not come again, 1*11 kill thee. 
And yet I wish he would come back again. 
I would not ask to touch him— -only — only 
At his feet to die, that dying I might tell him 
How past imagination was my love ; 
For never once did I in all my life 
Tell him how much I loved him. 
I love him 1 

As if a yearning dead man in his grave. 
Cold in corruption^ should be sensible, 
And wish to whisper in a living ear 
That yet he loved. . 

What's this ) a sword I Helena^ 
Whose sword is this ? 

W.-wo. Madam, whose should it be, 
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Unless your lord's 1 

Vio. My lord's L Well^ wdL 
Tet once he was my locd* Does t&e sun shme I 

W.-wo. Ay^ madam. 

Vio. Ay, and the moon; grass grows; 

Men go about their business, all things moTe 
In the old accustomed circle, and no hinge 
Of the great earth creaks ; and I ! — Oh, the word desoliEite 
Hath lost its meaning in all mouths but mine. 
Misery and shame, wretchedness and despw. 
Were but the types of that which was to be, 
And I, fulfilment. Men shall point at me 
In their distresses and their bitterness, 
And hug themselves with comfort. 

W.-wo. O my lady ! 

Such things have been before. 

Vio, I'll n«t believe it ! 

Twice such a thing, and the great frame of nature, 
Though physical, would have cracked — not borne it* 

Hal 
Gone ! and his sword left here. That's a, shrewd hint. 
Is 't sharp, Helena ] 

W.-wo. 'Tis a good sword, I think. 

Vio. Could he have meant it ? Prick me, H^ena. 

W.-wo. Not L Indeed I will not 

Vio. ^ Is it painful ? 

W.-wo. No; but blood makes me sick. 

Vio. Sick ! I am sick, 
Beyond all med'cining but the great physician's, 

u 
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Death. 

death I dreams ! mortal imaginations, 
And spiritual hopes ! What things are we, 
That, like an infant groping in the dark. 

Feel not the edge o' the bed ) Bright instrument! 

1 can unloose with thee the threads which bind me 
Unto this mortal state, and go — Oh, whither ? 
What is the dark that clips us round about, 

And the veiled power whose irresistible mood 
Flays with our helplessness 1 What I believed, 
Or dreamed I did — ^the lessons of my childhood — 
Are words to me. I stagger and am lost. 
Alas 1 my tongue blasphemes. What shall I do ? 
I am anchorless, and drift upon the waters. 
W.-wo. What shall I do with it ? 
Vio. Give it to me. 

I do not think he meant it to that end ; 

He is compassionate. Oh, if I die, 

Shall I behold that face of his again ? 

Merciful Heaven 1 be thou pitiful ; 

I do not say, let me be happy there. 

I ask not much, you merciful sweet Heavens ; 

I have deserved much pain, I will endure. 

But only once in many a thousand years 

Let me behold his face in bliss serene. 

Ah me ! ah me ! 

W.-wo. Wring not your hands so cruelly, 

Unhappy lady, 

Vio. Would I could wring my heart 1 



1 
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EvUefr Ethel. 
He has returned I 

Eth. Have patience, Violenzia. 

Go in with me. Dry up these passionate tears. 
Great are thy trials, O afflicted child ; 
But merciful the hand that sent them. Use them 
As an obedient infant bitter medicine ; 
Or the poor dog that yet licks the painful hand 
Of his kind surgical master. Shall he have faith, 
And we, my Violenzia, that know 
Perfect beneficence holds the scales of the world, 
Shall we be too much troubled, and forget 
It is a Father who thus touches us ? 
This is not misery, nor any grief 
That on the outside lances us is not : 
Sin and rebellion, this is misery. 

Vio. I have rebelled, I have rebelled, Ethel ; 
But in my passion and my bitterness. 
Speak to me, teach me ; I will conform my heart — 
I will be patient. We, that late were lovers. 
May yet be friends ; may we not ] Say, oh, say, 
You do not loathe me. 

Eth. Violenzia I 

That honour and that love I have for you, 
Deep, deeper than my tongue can signify, 
I never will renounce, and when you doubt it, 
You wrong yourself and me. 

Vio. Ethel! my Ethel 1 

These are not bitter tears. [Ex&mU. 
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ACT IV. 

BciarE I. Ground neovr the Camp. 

Enter EtheL; Cobneuxts, Olayb, Officers on^ Soldiers 

of Ethel's ^^'971^. 

Eth. Stand, there ! 
Cornelius, are these new levies come) 

Cob. They are drawing down now, and still ignorant 
Of all that 's passing here, but the officers 
Are with you quite. 

Eth. The Swede 's alert, I hear. 

Ol. Ay, and if these men under Ingelwald 
Join with them, we are lost. 

Eth. What think you, gentlemen ? 

May not this single regiment hold back 
Ingelwald's troops, unofficered as they are, 
Till the new levies join us? \Offic, show siffne ofdimmL 

Tut! 
Let's hear what the soldiers say. — How say you, friends? 
I have seen you fight at odds ; will you do it now 
In a good cause ? will you not, my own soldiers ? 
And never yet was there a nobler cause 
For men to die in, than when treachery, 
With confidence of overwhelming power, 
Strikes at your land and homes. Will you stand by me 
Against the traitorous general and his troops, 
Should they attempt to face us t In your needs 
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I have been kind to you — on battle-field 

Have not been backward — and no man can say 

I was not just. To-day it is my need. 

My dearest need, and those that stand to me 

Shall be my friends and brothers — ^not my soldiers. 

I thmk I see a feryour in your eyes. 

Why, battle-field is a great game for the spirit, 

Only against vast odds. What, gallant friends ! 

These officers shake their heads, and say — too dangerous 1 

You and I will fight it out. 

Sol. To the death 1 to the death 1 

Eth. Stand firm ; look where they come* 

Enter Bobe&t cmd Abthub, leadmg forces* 

KoBT. What I is he mad, 

To think with these to stop us % Eelborg, giye way I 
Draw back your troops, and make us room to pass, 
Or else be cut to pieces. 

Eth. Ingelwald I 

Traitors are not strong in heart, though strong in seem- 
ing. 
There is no man that stands upon this ride 
Into whose bosom death can thrust a fear. 
For God and Eight we stand, and fear you not. 

BoBT. Cut him down I 

[EoBERT^s Soldiers hesitate, and murmur, 

Eth. Hear me, fellow-soldiers ! 

EoBT. Hear him not, I say I 

Sol. Hear him ! hear himi It is the Earl of Felboig. 
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Sol. His father was a great man. Hear him ! 

Sol. Hear him speak I 

Eth. Who brings you here thus armed, and whither 
march you ) 
Do you not know this is rebellion ? 
Do you not know it, and you that late were soldiers 
Take each a traitor's shape ? Oh, yes, you know it. 
Think, then, before you put your feet too far. 
What 'tis you do. Where are your officers ? 
They have fallen from the traitors you yet cling to. 
I am your general. Here are your officers. 
Will you be officered with Swedes, your foes ? 
Ay, and they shall rebuke you with sharp taunts, 
Calling you rebels and base mutineers. 
And will you not be 1 raising wicked hands 
(As they will stick you in the front of battle) 
In shameful execution against those 
With whom but yesterday you drank, shook hands, 
And who in true companionship have seen 
Many rough days with you, and all for what ? 

Sol. For Ingelwald ! 

EoBT. Well shouted, fellow ! I'll remember you. 

Eth. Ingelwald is a traitor, and those that join him 
Shall have the meed of traitors. Many among you 
Have fought under old Felborg's honoured sword j 
You may remember how he dealt with you. 
Those that were true, he loyed them like a father; 
Those that were false, they too remember him. 
Beware ! for I have something of his spirit. 
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I say, beware I for as the right is mine, 
So shall the victory be mine* Look to it 1 

Sol. Down with him ! Does he threaten ? 

Sol. Stand away ! No man shall touch him. 

[The Soldiers crowd ab(yut him ; his own Men 
come forwa/rd to the rescue* 

Eth, {to his own Men). Stand back, you fellows 
there ! stand back, I say I 
Obedience is your best love. Draw back again 1 

Sol. Speak again, noble Ethel; yoiur dead father 
Speaks on your lips. 

Sol. Speak not, upon your life ! 

Eth. I am the son of that old Earl of Felborg 
That never yet looked danger in the eyes 
But he outstared him ; and shall I, his son, 
Shrink from the pale brows and unhearted arms 
Of mine own soldiers turned to traitors ? No ! 
With my own arm I will make good the day 
Against a thousand such. And after defeat, 
Look for the punishment of mutiny ! 
Ay, look for it I 

For as you know me mild and pitiful 
When you deserve it, so, being turned to traitors, 
Believe I can put on a mood most terrible 
And less compassionate than famine. Look — 

BoBT. What, will you hear him ? 

Eth. I say peace, Sir Bobert ! 

I will not have you mix your tongue with mine. 
Here are some souls that for mine own sake love me, 



And more, that for my father's sake will fight 
Upon my side. Most, and I valoe most 
Those that abhor the yile aame of a tndtor 
Unto their oountry, and have too maeh wit 
To raise dishonouzahie godfass arms 
Against their dearest dutaea. lift your faces up, 
You that are tnie and honouzahle fldkiiers-^ 
Not hirelings, not aawaasinw. Draw yoonr awords, 
And shout, God and the Eight ! 

SQL. God and the Bight ! Long li^ the Eari of 
Felborg ! 

Eth. What! so many) 

A&TH. Away, ^od biother Bobert ! 

Draw, and strike for it. 

Eth. Ho, there ! seiEe these traitois ! 

Abth. This way ! thisway ! Well stnick,gooid fneodl 
Stand rotmd us 
Until we reach our horsea. [JSxemUjighiiatg* 

JRe-enter Ethel cmd Olays. 

Eth. They have escaped. Whose Tegiment went 
with them ? 

Ol, Arthur of Ingelwald's. 

Eth. Away! let tiie offic«8 

Bejoin their men. Send in Corn^us to meu 
We'll fight the Swede now, while the blood's up. 
Get me a horse. We will reserve these levies. 
Was not Ccamelitts hurt } 

Ol. Only a scratcji. [Exeagd. 
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Scene 11. TheFidd. 

Ethel a/rmedy aofoe his head; hia sioord m Ma hcmd as 
from baUle. Cobneujjs, Olaye, aaid Officers, tkc. 
apart, 

Eth. What ! against majesty 1 
Does the great King choose his yice-regents here 
So carelessly, that we weak atomies 
May judge them, and condemn ^ I tremhle at it. 
Shall power exempt ? When ministerial kings 
Handle iniquity, and stain th^ browB, 
Which should be crystal, who shall punish them f 
Heaven. 

Ay, but by instruments. What influence is 't 
That whispers me, '^ Thou art that instrument*' ? 

sacred Justice, warrior of God^ 

Strong brother of the precious weanling Mercy, 
Evener of tiie Fates, thou passionless arbiter, 
That with a forceful and unsparing hand 
Enittest me up into thy purposes, 
Make me not only a base instrument, 
And sword of execution ; enter me 
Into thy secret counsels; dear these eyes, 
That are so bitterly possessed with dark, 
That only in the blindness of my night 

1 sometimes seem to touch thy guiding hand, 

But see thee nerer. [Bsdt TiMmng, 

Ol. What ia% Cornelius ? 
Cob. I think he broods 
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On his great injuries. The battle over, 

His sword unwiped, his reeking hair thus matted 

About his brows, his face begrimed with dust, 

Flashed with the blood of others — for he took 

No touch himself, — unrested, nay, not asking 

Particulars of our victory, he falls 

Into this musing humour. You may speak to him ; 

He hears it not. 

Off. I came with the new levies. 

How went the battle 1 It was short at least. 

Ol. Ay, and a perfect rout ; the Swedish King 
Lies on the field. The Ingelwalds have fled, 
Though they fought well. 

Cob. They had good cause for it. 

Ol. Yet we fought better ; and for our reward 
What shall we reap 1 cold looks, thin smiles at court, 
And the white faces of smooth table-servers 
Thrust in before us. We must keep our distance, — 
We, but for whose bold lives, set in the breach. 
His breath were stopped ere now. Go out and look 
How many slain unburied men lie cold, 
Brave hearts too, ay and noble ones among them, 
And all for what ? Why, for a King that is not 
Worth the least spirit among them. While we bleed. 
He lies in the lap of riot. That breeds plaguy thoughts. 
First Off. Ay, and makes free with our wives too. 
Sec. Off. Curses on him I 

I had a daughter. WeU, she was a light girl, 
And I thank God she is buried. 
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Ol. Had you so ) 

I have a tender loving wife at home, 
I think there is no woman kinder, truer. 
And yet she fain would go to court to see 
What 'tis this King is made of, that so takes 
The hearts of all her sex. She says she hates him, 
And yet would gladly see him. Trust me, I'll see her 
In her cofi&n first. 

Thibd Off. D' ye think so, my good captain 1 

While you are here she may slip there unknown. 
Will you trust her, then, good Olave ? 

Ol. ril trust fools 

With a taste of my sharp sword, sir ! 

FouBTH 0pp. I'll be curst, 

I think the women love him for his wickedness. 

Cob. 'Tis not the women only ; — he taxes us 
For his luxurious feasts, and nourishes 
Flatterers and devils for his favourites. 
Why did our Ethel make us fight for him? 

Ol. Why, let us think 'twas not for him we fought, 
But for our country and ourselves against 
Foreign invasion, and which not to have done 
Were indeed treason. 

Cob. I think Felborg means yet 

Something against the King. 

Ol. I would he did ; 

I would he would depose him, and get up 
Into his place. 

Off. That were a king to live under ! 
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Ol. Ingelwald would well join in such a scheme. 

Cob. What, for another ? 

Ol. * Ay, for he would see 

The best must be put up ; and Arthur too. 
Well, for my part, if he should aim at it, 
My best aid shall not fail. 

Cob, Nor mine. 

Offioebs. Nor mine. 

Ol. How gallantly he showed T the field to-day ! 
Where did he lose his helmet f 

Cob. 'Twas the clasp broke. 

I would have picked it up, but he stopped not. 
" Let it lie," he cried ; ** I shall not die to-day.'* 

Off. I saw it too ; and still in all the battle, 
Where there was stand of men or desperate charge 
His unarmed face shone like a momingHstar 
Gleaming among the drifting clouds of war. 
They were bold men that met his angry eyes, 
And dared the terrible swiftness of his arm; 
And yet instinctive mercy clung to his sword, 
Over defenceless and disarmed heads 
It hung i' the air. 

Enter Ethel. 

Eth. Cornelius, come hither. Speak to me ; 
May I do justice on this King % 

Cob. Do justice ! 

Surely you know he's dead? 

Eth. Dead I 
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Cob. A7, as dead as 

A well-thrust lance sent through a man could make him. 
'Tis not yet known who did it. 

Eth. Not the Swede ; 

I mean our own King. 

Cob. May you punish him 1 

Eth. Ay, may I punish him 1 

Cob. I think you may ; 

'Tis easy, if you will 

Eth. I know I can, 

And I conceive I may. Alas I I must. 

Cob. You will do good service to your country by it, 
To free it from a most pernicious tyrant. 

Eth. The Lord doth lay his hand upon my head. 
And says, Do this. Shall I refuse the Lord, 
Who through great toils and tears, heavy afOiction, 
And trials touching to mortality, 
Moulds me unto his mighty purposes 1 
Shall I, that am his child, tremble at it 1 
Alas 1 I tremble at it. Who shall believe me ? 
Shall I not be alone in all the world ? 
Oh, if in meditation of this act 
I melt with ruth thus, and my flooded eyes 
Eain these afflicted tears, what shall I do. 
When, in the face of scorn and keen contempt, 
These little, but the misconstructing hearts 
Of dear-loved friends coldly confirmed against me. 
And good men's faces turned away, and even 
Gkxl's face sometimes (oh, grievous !) hidden in mist, 
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I must enact what dow I do but dream. — 

Thou that shak'st me with these thoughts, put in me 
The power to execute them 1 — ^I am resolved, 

And all' my mortal being dedicate 

To this great service, that all men may see 

The hand of God reaches iniquity. 

Enter cm Officer hastily. 

Off. Where is the General % 

Eth. Here. What seek you with him ? 

Off. Earl Eobert, my good lord, and Arthur of 
Ingelwald 
Are brought in prisoners. 

Eth. Prisoners 1 to me ! 

Oh, no, great God ! not that ! oh, add not that ! 

Off. Shall they be brought before you? Those 
that took them 
Await your voice. 

Eth. (humedly,) They are traitors taken in arms; 

1 am the judge and executioner. 

There is no doubt, no question, no escape. 

Off. They were not taken without long pursuit 
And stout resistance. 

Eth. Idiots ! dolts ! madmen I 

It is the over-forwardness of fools 
That spoils the world. — Give me a seat, kind sir. 

[Resits. 
CoE. What is it, sir ? Ingelwald prisoner ? 

[To the Officer. 
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Off. Ay, both of them. 

Ol. By cross I that 's mischief done. 

Off. You look askance at that which should rejoice 
you. 

CoE. Should we rejoice 1 What will he do 1 

Eth, Cornelius ! 

Eobert of Ingelwald and his brother Arthur 
Are taken prisoners ; bring them in here. 

l^xit COKNELIUS. 

Olave and gentlemen^ stand round about me. 

Enter Cobn£lius^ with Eobebt cmd Abthub 
brought in gua/rded. 

Bob. Ethel, the fortune of the day is with you. 
Fools, to make compact with the dastard Swede ! 
You are generous, and therefore I must tell you. 
If you should say, go free, it cannot win us 
To change our aims. 

Abth. Peace, man ! there 's death in his face. 

Eth. What is the doom of traitors taken in arms ? 

Abth. Death. 

Eth. Death let it be. 

I do not see how I can show you mercy. 

Abth. We do not ask it. Yet^ until the morning 
Grant us reprieve. 

Eth. . Until the morning be it ; 

And make your peace with Heaven. — Cornelius, 
Eemove them hence, and have them in your charge. 

[Exeunt Cobnelius, Eobebt and Abthub guarded. 
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Eth. Silent, gentlemen ? 
Have I not acted well t was it not just 9 

Ol. Most just, and yet most bloody. 

Eth. O bloody justice, 

That break'st the heart of the world \ 
They were my only brothers. [Covers Ms face* 

Leaye me, gentlemen, 
And draw into the town of Engelborg. — 
Gk>od Olave, stay awhile ; — and, gentlemen, 
Look well to the wounded ; be as diligent 
As if your children lay with frosted sores 
And quenchless thirst, waiting your charity, 
On the cold remorseless ground. Spare not for means; 
What any man expends I will repay him, 
And think he honours me. [Exeunt Officers. 

Let me lean on you ; 

[To Olavk 
I am weary past imagination. [Exmnt. 



Scene III. A Gua/rd-room in Engdhorg, 

Soldiers drinking. 

FiBST Sol. Humphrey shall sing. 

Sec. Sol. Humphrey '11 be damned first ! 

Thibd Sol. Let him be ; he'll sing when he's drunk. 

First Sol. Ay, and better when he's damned. The 
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devil chirps about him like a sparrow about a grain of 
wheat. Dost thou not fear to be damned, man ) 

Sec. Sol. I believe not in damnation. 

First Sol. Then thou art a worse heathen than I 
took thee for. 

Sec. Sol. Didst thou ever see a man damned ? 

First Sol. Never yet. 

Sec. Sol. On whose word dost thou believe it, then? 

First Sol. On the word of the clergy. 

Sec. Sol. Good 1 Didst thou ever hear one of the 
clergy say that he — id est the clericus — should be 
damned 1 

First Sol. Never. 

Sec. Sol. Then thou that believest the clergy, be- 
ll evest they shall not be damned. What then ? Why 
this. Shall a monk be saved, and a soldier be damned? 
Quod est absurdum, which is absurd. Ergo, Q. E. D., 
quod est demonstrandum. 

First Sol. I am stranded indeed. 

Sec. Sol. Anglice, which was to be proven. Vide- 
licet, a soldier shall be saved. Come, fill me a cup of 
wine. 

Third Sol. When wert thou at the university, 
Humphrey 1 

Sec. Sol. In the year when Noah encountered the 
dragon, which being interpreted by Scripture history, 
is — never. 

Third Sol. Where gott'st thou thy learning, then 1 

Sec. Sol. My mother ate lollipops wrapt in the 

X 
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Latin grammar, whicli infected her milk, whereby I 
sucked in learning. — Drink, you fools. Come, let one 
sing. 

FouBTH Sol. Til sing you a song. 

Sec. Sol. Away 1 thou hast a little piping voice 
like a sickly weasel ; I had as lief hear a grasshop- 
per. We'll none of it. It turns the wine sour on the 
stomach. 

Thikd Sol. " Where homy Sigfrid handled — " 

Sec. Sol. Stop him ! appease him ! quiet him ! 
Why, man, are our ears anvils, that thou hammerest 
them thus ? If thou must needs sing, go out to sea a 
quarter of a mile or so, and sing to them on shore, and 
let them see that the wind be against thee. 

First Sol. Edmund shall sing. 

Sec. Sol. Oh, he sings beastly out of tune. Nay, 
if you will have it, I'll sing myself; and do thou with 
the little tiny voice sing with a helmet over thy face, 
and let him with the big horrid voice sing from under 
a cushion and so keep chorus. 

To the scholar a book. 
To the bishop a crook. 
And much good may his lordship do with it ; 
To the miser his store, 
To the sailor the shore, 
I To madam her painting and ciyet ; 

But we soldiers opine 
The best thing to be wine. 

Tra-la-la. 

CH0BT7S. 

But we soldiers opine, &c.^ 
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Enter Ethel in a cloaik, with a lantern, 
Eth. No rioting, knaves. 
Sing if you will, but no drunkenness. 
Who guards the prisoners ? 

Sec. Sol. Two steady men within, sir. 
Eth. Show me the room, one of you. 

\One goes out with Ethel. 
Sec. Sol. There goes a fellow now. Whewgh ! 

Be-enter Ethel. 

Eth. Who are they that took these gentlemen pri- 
soners ? 
Why do you look at one another] 

Sec. Sol. They heard you called them idiots, and 

chafed at them. 

Eth. If I said so, I was not temperate ; 
They have done good service. Let them come to me. 
And look to be rewarded. [Exit, 

Fibst Sol. I am glad of this. I thought it was a 
lie that he was angry with poor fellows for doing their 
best. 

Thibd Sol. Ay, and it was a tough job they had of 
it too. But what means he now by going in to them ? 
Will he let them go free? 

Sec. Sol. Look you, this he means. Do you know 
tomorrow we march against the King, our own. King? 

Sols. Against the King 1 

Sec. Sol. Ay, he shall be deposed, and his head 
chopt off: so say I that know. And who shall be king 
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in his stead ? Our friend in the cloak, I take it. Ergo, 
this will he do. He will in, and say, "Kobert, thou 
beast, arise !" — for Robert, mind you, ^haXL be asleep> 
and Arthur shall be awake. Then shall he say, " Will 
you help me to put the crown on this head 1" and he 
shall tap his own. 

Third Sol. Then will they say yes 1 

Sec* Sol. Will you hear it ? or will you tell it ? If 
you know it, tell it. I say, they shall not say yes ; but 
tell it you. 

Sols. Tell us yon, Humphrey, what they shall 
say. 

Sec. Sol. Let him hold his tongue, then. They 
will say, " No ;" or, they will say, " Ay, we will." If 
they say no, then he saith, " Die and be" what I believe 
not : for he believeth it firmly. If they say, " Ay," he 
shall say, " Cut and run ;" and then shall they cut and 
run, but first shall our friend in the cloak have told the 
two fellows on guard they are not wanted, and bid them 
come drink with us. 

First Sol. And what shall fall to them when their 
prisoners escape 1 

Sec. Sol. What, the guard? Oh, they shall be 
hung by Cornelius, look you, for deserting their post ; 
and their story of Felborg coming in will be a mon- 
strous and inconceivable lie ; and we, mind you, we 
shall have been very drunk, and mistaken the devil- 
knows- who in a cloak for the Earl of Felborg. For 
my part, I shall have been so drunk, I shall not have 
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seen any body at all, and I would have you all drunk 
to the same degree. Drink about. 

First Sol. The General will play no such scurvy 
tricks. If he mean to let them free, he will bring them 
out through the middle of us. I can tell you the Ge- 
neral loves fair play; ay, and will see it too. Dost thou 
remember, man, when we were had up on a false charge 
of plundering affcer proclamation— how he that is in 
prison there for joining the Swede would have hung us 
out of hand, and how Felborg made him take time, and 
how he ferreted and laboured and toiled till he got at 
the truth of it ? 

Third Soii. Ay, ay. 

Fourth Sol. I remember this much of him, when 
I was left for dead in the field, that if he should bid 
me cut my throat, ay, or another man's for the matter 
of that, look you, I would do it and never wink. 

Sxc. Sol. Ay, as far as that goes, I too would do 
what he bid me ; for a man would look queer that 
should disobey him. Let him say to me in his way, 
** Humphrey, thy father's head tomorrow 1" Lord, I 
should bring it him, like John the Baptist's, on a battle- 
horse. 

Third Sol. Why on a, battle-horse, Humphrey? 

Sec. Sol. Nay, I know not ; but so it is written. 

Third Sol. A charger, man; it is written a charger. 

Sec. Sol. And if a charger be not a battle-horse, 
thou art not an ass, which is absurd. Q.E*D.^ which 
was to be proven, £rgo> thou art an ass. 
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Thibd Sol. Thy father would think thy obedience 
over-exquisite. 

Sec. Sol. Tush ; I would convince him. I would 
say, Pater reverendissime, which is, God bless you, father. 
Unto different men are different dispensations ; to dead 
men and robins worms, and to live men meat and rai- 
ment, — the godly preach, and others have their infirmi- 
ties. 

FiBST Sol. This will convince us that thou art 
drunk, but scarcely thy father to lend thee his head for 
ever so short a while. 

Sec. Sol. Nay, but look you, the General would 
not bid me do it without good reason ; and I would 
tell him the reason. 

FiBST Sol. And that would convince him ? 

Sec. Sol. That and the other would convince him, 
which is in Latin. I know not what it is in Latin. 

Thibd Sol. But is't good truth that we march 
against the King ? 

Sec. Sol. Ay, is it. 

First Sol. I thought he was not born so leaden- 
spirited as to endure his injuries. 

Third Sol. And yet he wears an even face. 

Fifth Sol. An even face, my God, but such a sad 
one! 

Sec. Sol. LoqwiJtwr^ he speaketh ; try again, Silence. 

Fifth Sol. 'Tis a strange temper ; I can tell you 
that. I have seen him passionate, too, with a peevish 
drummer lad that struck an innocent child for begging 
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bread. I would not have you anger him. Over his 
face came night, and lightning out of 's eyes ; I would 
have eaten myself to be out of his way. 

Thibd Sol. What did he do ? 

Fifth Sol. He stood a moment ; then with mild 

eyes, 
But steadfast, that I trembled, and calm voice 
Eemonstrating, but oh, the music of it ! 
He spoke to me ; with one arm, like a father 
He lifted to his breast the naked babe : 
"What, fellow I" said he, '^do you strike these helpless 

ones'} 
Think of it, boy !" his hand laid on my head. 
The action, the endearment, the white child 
Weeping in 's breast, — oh, if a man had seen it, 
He would have thought that Charity and Mercy, 
Not two, but one, had left their homes in heaven, 
And in a soldier's coat went to the wars. 
To me he seemed an angel ; my repentance 
Bained itself down in tears. 

Sec. Sol. Is that the lad that goes about with you? 

Fifth Sol. Ay, the same child. God knows he 
shall not want while I eat bread. 

Thibd Sol. You served Felborg ? 

Fifth Sol. I was his body servant after that. You 
say you love him ; I wonder if the heart of any other 
holds him as dear as I do. 

First Sol. What 's this about the Lady Yiolenzia 1 
Is 't true they ravished her at court ? 
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Fourth Sol. She was naught. 

Fifth Sol. You lie ! 

Thibd Sol. By all the fiends in hell ! are jou mad 
to die ? I would not have her name in mj mouth in 
the same continent with yonder cloak — not for gold 
pieces. Let him hear jou ! 

Fourth Sol. I '11 in and sleep. 

Third Sol. There *s a big fire in the anteroom : get 
another bottle, and Humphrey shall finish his song. 

First Sol. Ay, he 's singing drunk. 

Sec. Sol. I am as drunk as an owl ; which is, to 
be sapiently intoxicated. Come away. 

Third Sol. How those dogs of Swedes ran today ! 

[JSxeurU, 

Scene IV. A Room, 

Robert cmd Arthur ctsleep. Enter Ethel m his 

doak, bearing a light, 

Eth. They are asleep ; — asleep ! and by tom(»TDW 
They will have looked into the mystery, 
And seen the other side of awful death. 
O me ! what men or immaterial shapes 
Walk by the rivers of that unseen shore ? 
What fates, what accidents, what circumstance, 
Await the wasted and time-wearied ghost. 
That, melted from impediments of earth, 
Lifts the black curtain up of monstrous nighty 
And finds itself — ^why do I tremble at it ] 
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What is 't to me, that I should vex my soul 

In dim forebodings of what is to be, 

For them, or me, or anj other man? 

It is enough I know, and ache to know, 

What on this bridge of time I have to do, 

Not overlook the abysm, till my head fail. 

What, can they sleep like new-baptized infants. 

Who have sinned deeply ? Yet be charitable ; 

That which in me had been a crime unspeakable, 

Their heady and fierce natures could not consider. 

I H think in part they erred ; yet they must die for it. 

And I must execute. — Brothers, awake 1 

Brothers, I come to touch your dear loved bands 

And be at peace with you before you die. 

Though in the world I wear a hateful face 

And brow of judgment, I may forget them here. 

Eepent your sin ; forgive and pity me, 

That the sad fates, which no man may gainsay, 

Have put me to this duty. 

Abth. Why, will you murder us ? 

Eth, Call it not murder ; be more merciful. 
Say you have not deserved it ; make that clear, 
You shall walk free as air. 

Abth. We have deserved it 

As the world's judgments go, but not from you. 

Eth. Oh, how can I escape i Do you not know 
I must do that which, howsoe'er I tread, 
The world shall wonder at, and scarce bdieve. 
Eeverence and loyalty shall look pale to see om 
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Put forth my hand into their sanctaaiy, 
And from beneath the shelter of a crown^ 
Under whose sacred circle sits a king, 
Pluck forth the sheltered wrong, and punish it ; 
Ay, in the person of anointed majesty. 

RoBT. By Heaven, we '11 help you in it I Let us go 
free ! 

Eth. Too late, too late. 

RoBT. When we are dead, indeed, 

Then it will be too late. 

Eth. It was too late, 

When first you raised your swords against the right ; 
Then it became too late. 

BoBT. Is this our Ethell 

That he was true and loving, this we knew, 
But never pitiless. 

Eth. I am that Ethel, 

On whom the rigorous powers lay such stem hands, 
That of my dearest duties they make fires 
To bum my friends. She that makes heaven terrible, 
Yet only trustworthy, immaculate Justice, 
Who dares not overlook unpurged offences, 
Hath chosen me to be her ofiicer ; 
And I, who am a man and son of God^ 
Have dared to undertake the high commission. 
Can I, then, tamper with her least decree ? 
CanI,— 

Who tread the mixed and intricate confines 
Of punishment and personal revenge, 
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And in the balance of my private bosom 
Have dared to weigh delinquencies of kings, — 
Can I play fast and loose, wink with one eye, 
And when disorder comes within my scope, 
Becanse it is my kinsmen suffer it, 
Let the soft witch Affection sway my acts, 
And melt the life of Conscience 1 

Abth. ' It is enough ; 

Our deaths more than our lives are serviceable. 
You'll not forgive that we disdained your counsel. 
And dared to fight against you. 

Eth. Nay, but stay ; 

You are not innocent that speak thus with me, 
Nor against me have sinned ; I have no choice 
To say go free. Taken in arms you were. 
Against your country, leagued with foreign foes ; 
And, set aside the task I have in hand, 
My duty is as open as the day ; 
I cannot pardon traitors. 

Abth. Ay, so call us ; 

And when you march against your King tomorrow, 
You are no traitor ! 

Eth. Oh, the difference 1 

Arthur, play not the casuist with me ; 
That which we feel down in our heart's deep centre, 
Let us not mess with words. The time is awful ; 
I neither can forego your punishment 
Nor quench the love I bear yon. Look upon me. 

Abth. Nay, I care not. 
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^TH. Be patient with me, brothers ! 

Is it so much to die ? I think it is not. 
Oh, pity me the greatness of my woe, 
Which, like the central subterranean fire, 
Bums in my breast, and not abides the day. 
Your sister, oh ! • 

Arth. Doth she yet live 1 

Eth. Ay, I thank God she doth. 

Arth, Dost thou thank God for that 1 Where is 
she now 1 

Eth. Now here in Engelborg, 

RoBT. In Engelborg 1 

Before I die — 

Arth. Hush, Bobert ! on your life I 

Eth. What is it, Robert ? 

Arth. Robert ! 

BoBT. Well, no matter. 

This is the end of a most noble house. 

Eth. Indeed, I pity you ; give me your bands. 

Arth. Sir, if you love us, cease to trouble us; 
You are that Earl of Felborg we thought honourable. 
That Ethel whom we loved — 

Eth. ' Oh, love me still ! 

Arth. And now you are, I know not what, a priest, 
If you be true, or madman ; and, if you be not, 
The murderer of your brothers. Fare you well, 
And let us sleep. 

Eth. Now could I break my heart, ' 

And with the baby-droppings of a boy 
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Make your proud spirits melt. Ob, I have loved you, 
And do, beyond my utterance ; for, indeed, 
I ever was cold-tongued, and therefore I tbink 
No man in all the world did ever love me. 
BoBT. Yea, that did I, and dearly. 
Eth. Didst thou, Koljert 1 

Ah now, then, when I kneel to thee, forgive me. 
And think me not a brother, but a sword 
In the band of Justice. Had it been your lot 
To have slain me — as, oh, rejoice it is not-^ 
I would have thanked, not cursed you. 

Aeth. Oh, have done ! 

Do you come here to play the hypocrite 1 

Eth. I do not, Arthur ; by my soul, I do not ! 
Now I forget myself to kneel to you, 
For you are stubborn and impenitent, 
And will not see the greatness of your sin. 
Farewell, I never more shall see your faces ; 
But oh, repent, repent before you die ! [Exit. 

Aeth. Now, Bobert — 
BoBT. I was sleeping. 

Aeth. So was not I, 

For I have sent for young Cornelius, 
And feared he might arrive ere Felborg went. 

Bobt. Why should he waken me ? Is it not cold ? 
I wonder shall we feel it in our graves. 
What time of night is that 1 What, ten 9 no more. 
I would tonight, and half tomorrow too. 
Had been brushed off the dial ; the clocks then 
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May strike what hours thej will^ and neyer trouble us. 

Abth. Listen to me. 

BoBT. I will not listen to you. 

For God*s sake, let 's have done with talk at last. 
You are a talker, and a great adviser, * 
And you it was that brought us to this pass. 
Why did you join those ever-damned Swedes ? 
You spoiled the game my boldness might have won. 
Oh, I could eat my heart out of my breast ! 
The King that hears of it shall sweetly smile, 
His arm about my sister. Oh, this Ethel ! 

Abth. That which we did, we did it for the best, 
And were 't to do again, I would not change : 
These idle lamentations are mere air ; 
The past is done, there leave it. Have you a spirit 
To meddle with the future, and wash out 
The golden grains of hope there ? 

KoBT. Bah, what hope ? 

Abth. I trust Cornelius has not met with Ethel ; 
He stays too long. 

RoBT. What will you do with him 1 

Abth. This will I make him do. Give us our swords. 
Open these doors, and let us walk as free 
As morning out of night. 

EoBT. Can you do this ? 

Abth. I think I can, for he is weak and changing, 
Borrowing his mood, like a contagious fever. 
From him who touched him last. Trust me, well find 
A way to move him to it. 
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RoBT. What ! do you think 

Tomorrow we shall breathe the air of heaven, 
And not lie under ground ? I laugh at it, 
And am a man again. Then to the court ; 
We'll trust our own arms, Arthur. 

Arth. Ay, but stay ! 

RoBT. By Heaven, a little while ago it seemed 
A dreadful thing to die ; by how much more 
Doth it now seem a glorious thing to live ! 
Ha, ha ! Ha, ha ! 

We'll bathe in morning, and the mounting sun, 
That feared to have beheld us pale and cold, 
Shall laugh to see us under open sky. 
Feeding on light and blown by early winds. 
Ha, ha ! Ha, ha 1 ^ 

Abth. Be patient yet awhile ; 

There's more to do. 

RoBT. What is 't ? 

Arth. Violenzia. 

RoBT. What dreadful thought possesses you ) 

Arth. Must she live ? 

RoBT. I am a clod again. What ! murder her ) 
And yet I do not see how she can live. 

Arth. To be a standing index of our shame ; 
A breathing monument, drawing men's eyes 
To gaze on our disgrace. No, she must die ; 
Blood washes clean, at least. Nay, in mere pity 
'Twere best to kill her. 

Robt. Oh, the sadness of it I 
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Would you bad never spoke to me of freedom ! 
Would I were dead, and this were not to do ! 

Abth. a harlot of our house 1 

RoBT. Shut, shut jour lips. 

She dies, and there's an end on 't. 

JSnter CoRioiLins. 

Abth. Ha, Cornelius ! 
Why did you stay so long ? have you met Ethel ? 

Cob. I have not seen him. He was here with you 9 

Abth. Ay, not a moment since. Quick, good Cor- 
nelius 1 

Cob. What would you have with me 1 

Abth. We would be free ! 

And we would have you open these our doors ; 
See us safe through your guards ; give us our swords ; 
And put our horses under us. 

Cob. Is this all ? 

Give you good night, then. 

Abth. Be not mad, Cornelius 1 

Your folly will mar all, and kill us indeed. 
You do not think Ethel intends our death? 

Cob. He acts it well, then. 

Abth. Palpably he does. 

Because the thing was open, and we taken 
In the very act, he needs must sentence us ; 
But to suppose he left no loophole for us, 
Would be to think he 'd murder us. Are you so dull ? 
Why did he visit us now, but to say this ? 
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Why did he give us into your charge, man, 
On whom he might rely to guess his meaning, 
And do it without questioning ? 

Cob. By my faith, 

He gave no hint of this. 

Arth. a hint, Cornelius 1 

What would you have ? Will you go speak to him, 
And drive him by plain questioning to deny it ? 
Do it, and murder us. By holy cross, 
It makes me mad that we must lose our lives 
Because this man is witless ! 

RoBT. Nay, good Arthur, 

Be not so hot ; he knew not Ethel's meaning ; 
He cannot miss it now. By mass, Cornelius, 
'Twas well we sent for you ; you had not come else. 

Cor. Nay, I remember when you first were taken 
He groaned at it, and cursed at them which took you. 

Arth. Ay, and controlled himself before we came. 
And so condemned us ; did he not 1 Why, think ! 
Would he so coldly have passed sentence on us. 
And thought it carried death 1 

Cor. Hardly, I think. 

Arth. Nay, if you lack the heart to venture out. 
Back to your bed. He'll frown on you tomorrow. 
And you would take 't for earnest. Fie, Cornelius ! 

Cor. I'll move the guard away, and send you swords. 

Arth. And have us horses ready. And, Cornelius, 
Show us our sister's lodging ; we would speak to her 
Before we go. 

Y 
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Cor. Without there 1 open the door !— - 

ni send to you straightway. Avoid these drinkers. 
I am glad to serve you in it. [JSxU. 

RoBT. By Heaven, it's done I 

Let's flee at once ! 

Arth. No, no ; he sends us swords, 

Without which we are nothing. Listen to them. 

[Soldiers hea/rd singing. 

Thofle that are dead 

lie still in their bed. 
And care not for sorrow or scorning ; 

Life's but a day, 

Drink while you may, 
And be ready to die in the morning. 

Meanwhile we opine 

The best thing to be wine. 

Tra-la-la. 

Enter Soldier wUh swords, 

Sol. Look you, some of us will be hung for this. 

Arth. Do you think so, fellow ? Oh, no. 

Sol. Ay, you may laugh at it ; but I must obey 
Cornelius, though I see I shall hang for it. That 's my 
duty, and the gallows will be my payment. 

Arth. Well, lead on, fellow. 

RoBT. Will he not hang Cornelius ? 

Arth. Like enough. 

[Exeunt 
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Scene V. Ethel's Quarters in JSngelborg. 
A Cotmcil of Of^cers, 

Ethel, Olaye, Cobkelius^ and Of&GerB. 

Eth. Speak, gentlemen. 
Yonr duty lies not in your neighbour's eyes ; 
Search your own breasts ; he that falls off from me, 
And does it simply from his soul's conviction, 
I will belieye he is as true a man. 
As tender of the right, and as courageous, 
As those who most applaud me ; 
He that hangs doubtful, 
Oh, let him think, before he turns away. 
Unredressed wrong grows rich in his defection, 
And mighty Justice like a beggar stands, 
Craving his alms. Who speaks 1 Who goes with me 9 

[The Officers wJdsper together. 

Old Capt. My lord, we are plain men ; deal plainly 

with us; 
Tell us in bold words you desire the crown. 
Well aid you faitilifally. 

Sec. Capt. Ay, do ; you wrong us. 

To muffle up your secret purposes 
In these fine words. 

Thibd Capt. Be open with us, sir ; 
Many are here that love you. 

Eth. In dear truth, 

And as I am a soldier and a gentleman, 
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I have no private end. Let no man go with me 
That hopes to win a gain bj mj advancement. 

Third Capt. He will not trast us. 

Sec. Capt. Tell us, Gfeneral, 

Will you set free the Earls of Ingelwald ? 

Eth. I will not free the Earls of Ingelwald. 

Sec. Capt. Nor I, then, will nol countenance a man 
Who scruples not in death of dearest friends 
To root the ambitious ends he mis-styles virtue. 
Go to, you fair-faced lord, we are not children 1 

Eth. Be it so ; 
Some of you present judge me worthier. 
Yet think not by your hanging back to move me 
From my first course — ^nor by worst opposition. 
If every man should turn his back on me, 
Unto the rough breast of the common soldier 
Will I appeal. Judge as you will of me, 
And send me word how you will deal with me. 
Oh, that a man might take sincerity 
Out of his breast, and lay 't before your eyes 1 — 
Cornelius, take my place here. [Exit. 

Ol. Let me speak : 

I tell you, he is made of simple faith, 
And what he says he means. 

Cor. Tush 1 not a whit. 

Ol. What, do you not believe it ? 

Cor I ? oh, yes. 

Fourth Capt. Cornelius knows his mind ; let's hear 

Cornelius. 
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Cor. Nay, gentlemen, so much I cannot say ; 
And what close policy lies in these masked speeches 
I guess not ; only these two things I know, — 
Unto his friends was Felborg never false, 
Nor ever knew the vice ingratitude ; 
His bounty flows as liberal as water 
To his least servitor. And for those gentlemen 
That fear for the two noble Ingelwalds, 
Let them not trust me if he means them harm. 
He'll not acquit them ; is 't not possible 
Their doors may be ill-guarded 9 

Ol. Now, by Heaven, 

You wrong him wickedly, Cornelius ! 
And though their love did lie about his soul, 
He will not spare them. 

Sec. Capt. Look to yourselves, gentlemen. 

Fidelity, long service, true attachment. 
Weigh not a grain against his fantasy. 
Nor earn you any liberty. 

Ol. Not to be traitors ! 

Sec. Capt. Who dares to talk of traitors 1 All are 

not such 
A rambling fancy styles so. Ha ! 

Cor. Come, come ; 

He's not so strict. Maybe I should not name it, — 
They ha^^ found open doors 1 

Ol. Who? by whose means? 

It 's false ! most false ! 

Cor. What will you wager on it 1 
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Ol. Mj life. 

Ck>s. Tonr purse ) 

Ol. Aj, all I'm worth i' the world. 

ErUer Soldier. 

jSoL. Mj lord 1 the General^ whereas the Gleneral) 
Cob. Your news, fellow? your uews) 
Sol. Awaj ! thej are loose ! 

I saw them o* horseback. Whereas the General % 

\_ExU. 
Gob. Ha! ha! ha I 

Ol. If this be true, and with his cognisance^ 
Farewell, fair faith; TU break my sword and leave 
him. 

Enter tioo Soldiers. 

Sol. The Ingelwalds have escaped 1 The Earl of 
Felborg 
Calls out aloud for you. 

Ol. For me 1 

[ExeutU Olaye cmd Soldiers. 
Cob. Now, sirs, 

Will any man refuse to go with us I 

Thibd Capt. Humph, what he says is true ; the 

men will go ; 
No man can doubt that he will gain his end. 
I ride, for one. 

Sec. Capt. And I. 

FouBTH Capt. Would he were honester I 
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There was a time he could not hide his meaning. 
We must go on with him. 

Fifth Capt. Thus much for me, 

Where Felborg leads, I'll foUow. 

Sixth Capt. Do ! to hell. 

Well, ril make one with you. 

Cob. Thanks, gentlemen ; 

And when his head lies in the golden hoop, 
Power will enrich his gratitude. 

Old Capt. For me, 

I pin my faith with Olave, and believe 
He nothing seeks himself. 

Cor. But will you join us I 

Old Capt. Ethel I '11 join ; not you, nor any such. 

Cob. No man says nay ; I'll tell the General so. 
Break up ; we shall be moving with the morning. 

[Eooeunt oil save tux> Captains. 

FiBST Capt. You are not one of them 1 

Sbc. Capt. I hang. 'Tis monstrous odds 

If the King can stand against him. 

FiBST Capt. If he should, though? 

Sec. Capt. Let's send him a messenger and give 

him warning; 
If Felborg fail, that might make peace for us. 

FiBST Capt. And stay ourselves ? 

Sec. Capt. Why, it 's the likelier side. 

Fibst Capt. Unless his heart should fedl. Well, we 

must risk it. [EscevaU. 
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Scene VI. An Anteroom to Violenzia's 
Bedchamber, Dark. 

Enter Egbert ajkd Arthur^ wUh their stvorda drmon, 

Arth. Hist I 
She sleeps within there. 

EoBT. Let me breathe a moment ; 

What we are doing is not known in heaven yet ; 
The night is balmy fair^ and the stars shine. 

Arth. Knock at the door. 

BoBT. Oh, peace I listen awhile. 

Arth. No creature moves. 

EoBT. Silence is audible, 

And buzzes in mine ears. Hark where she comes! 

ErUer Violenzia in a white undress, hea/ring a light, 

O frightful apparition ! this is her ghost. 

Vio. My brothers 1 

EoBT. Hark I it speaks ! O dreadful thing ! 

Vio. Why do you stand with drawn swords and 
white faces, 
Like wintry ghosts set in the gleaming moon ? 
You will not murder me ? Help I help ! 

Arth. (fhreaiemTig her with his sword,) Be still I 
Open your lips again only to breathe, 

m 

Vio. I will not cry again, indeed I will not. 
Why are you come ? Have mercy I Why will you kill 
me? 
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Abth. What boots the reason ] you must die to- 
night. 

Yio. Oh, not tonight ! good Bobert, not tonight 1 
Kind Arthur^ courteous Arthur, not tonight ! 

Abth. This hour, this moment. 

Yio. Oh, a moment spare me I 

What have I done ? 

Abth. What did the Boman matron 

When the base tyrant shamed her ? Ha! are you noble? 

Vio. Where's Ethel, who did tell me that to dream 
of it 
Was sin beyond redemption. He speaks truth. 

Abth. He is the damned'st slave ! 

Vio. O bitter villains ! 

When you were traitors merely, I wept for you 
More tears than you were worth ; now I perceive 
You are but hardened ruffians. Well, despatch. 
I do not fear to look on death. O brothers ! 
When the great King sits on his awful throne, 
What will you plead ? All the vast judgment-crowd 
Shall shrink when they behold your crimson hands. 
Wet with a sister's blood, held up for mercy 
In vain, as mine are now. 

Abth. Prepare yourself, 

Yio. Let me retire into my chamber here. 
And pray before I die ; so much your rage 
May yet grant to a sister. 

Abth. Well, be swift. 

You will not seek to escape % 
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Vio. Oh, no I I win not 

Qod pitj me I for I am innocent. [ExU. 

BoBT. God pity me ! she said, Gk>d pity me! 
Sweet Arthur, I have loved you tenderly 
Since we were nothing higher than our swords. 
And of my joys made common harvest with you, 
And carried half your sorrows. Once, remember it, 
When, the fierce bear had got you in his gripe, 
I thrust my arm into the monster's jaws 
And stabbed him with my knife. This is the mark ; 
I swear, this is the mark. 

Abth. Well I remember it 

EoBT. Do you indeed? And many a time in battle 
I have stepped in between an imminent sword 
And your dear life. Do you remember this too 1 
Why, then, I see you have a grateful heart. 
And kind affection hath her mood in you. 
Now, then, repay the good that I have done you 
More than a thousandfold told thousand times. 
Let me lie here upon the earless earth, 
And torture up my eyes, and seal my hearing, 
And go you in alone and do the deed. 
Joy of my soul, sweet Arthur, will you not 1 
She loved me most. Christ 1 I remember her 
A little earnest child, whose secret lips 
Would steal to kiss my hand. I cannot do it I 

[Throidng himself on the grovmd. 
\ExiJb Abthub vnlo the inner room. 

EoBT. He is gone in to do it. just God I 
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What torments are laid up for us hereafter ! 
Hark ! she will cry soon. — Will it never come ? 
Let him be quick, not cruel. 

Ee-^nter AmnsLXj^ 

Is she dead? 

damned murderer ! 

N Arth. Let 's fly from hence. 

BoBT. Murderers and fratricides ! The damned will 
start. 
When we with bloody swords break into hell ! 
Akth. Bise up, I say ! 

EoBT. My ears drank up her voice 

When she did cry for mercy, yet I heard it not. 
There is no devil in the waste of hell 
But would have melted when she cried for mercy. 
Abth. For God's sake, come away 1 

[JPuMa him; Egbert strikes him, 
BoBT. Stand off, you devil I 

1 am not damned yet. 

Abth. Is he mad indeed ? 

Hush ! I hear footsteps in the corridor. 
Be still as death. [Bobebt rises; they Uden. 

BoBT. Ay, death is still indeed. 

Abth. Hark ! they draw near ; no whisper ! 

[They listen. 

Bobt. Oh, have mercy I 

She moves in the inner room. [Kiwcking^ 

Ethel. {otUside.) Who speaks within there? 
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Abth. Be ready for a rash. 

Eth. Yiolenzia ! 

RoBT. Hark ! she will answer. I can bear no more. 

[Knocking. 
Come in, I say. Why do you beat the door 1 
Come in, and see two pale-faced fratricides 
Shaking their palsied swords. 

Enter Ethel and Soldiers ; they rush on Egbert and 

Abthub, and secv/re them, 

Eth. bloody-hearted brothers ! what have you 
done? 
[Ethel goes in, and returns with the body 
of Yiolenzia, which he lays on the 
stage, and stcmds looking at it, 
EoBT. Let me look on her. 
O God I that this thing were to do again 1 

Ol. (to Arth.) This monster I Do you not repent ? 
Arth. Eepent ! 

Let those that have let opportunity 
Slip through their hands repent ; I cannot do it. 
Ol. Cold-hearted wretch ! 

Arth. Ay, cold. And yet PU tell thee, 

Could I have stretched my arm into the past. 
And undone that thing which hath once been done, 
She should have lived a spotless maid again, — 
Ay, though my soul were made a thousand souls. 
And each one damned for ever. Well, what matter? 
Eth. Take them away to present execution, 
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And bring back word to me when they are dead. 

Abth. Lean on me, Eobert. 

RoBT. Pah ! you smell of blood. 

Arth. Well! well! well! 

First Sol. He cared but little for her. 

Sec. Sol. Not a whit. 

[JEJxeunt Olave and Soldiers conducimg 
Robert and Arthur. 

Eth. He did not care for her ! no, not a whit ! 
I did not love thee, Violenzia ! 
Be it so ! be it so ! be it so ! 
I can bear it — I can bear it — I can bear it. 
Being dead, I now may kiss thee, may I not 1 
Cold angel, the last time I touched those lips — 
Have done ! Look down, you heavenly arbitrators ; 
Be not harsh with me, if my heart should burst 
Because a girl is dead. Nay, I can bear it. 
I do not fling myself upon the ground. 
And drown the thirsty earth with rainy tears ; 
I do not tear my hair, or beat my breast, 
Or heave my labouring heart from its foundations. 
I can be patient. See, my God, she bleeds ! 
Is there no more to bear ! Oh, no, not thus. 
I do not tax, high Heaven, thy great designs. 
No, nor abate my faith a single jot. 
Why, this is mercy ; do I cavil at it ? 
She is in heaven by this, where angels flatter her, 
And soothe her with white hands ; I would not have her 
Alive for all the world. Oh, she is dead I 
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^ 

Her beauty was the rapture of mj eye, 

And her affection was the corner-stone 

Of all my reared existence. That was long ago ; 

Chaste marriage-joys, the faces of young children. 

And all the sweet felicities of home — 

These are old dreams, and long since vanished. 

Soul*8oftening memory, fly I Take up, O heart I 

Peace is for angels, and we mortal labourers 

Must die in harness ; I am content, great Father, 

And kiss thy tender hand. 

Smil'st thou, pale innocent ? Was death so kind to thee, 

That came in guise so barbarous ? Come, dear burden, 

I must not leave thee here. 

[Exit, beomng Yiolekzia into the inner roam. 



Scene VII. Ethel's QuoHera in Engdborg. 

Ethel. Soldiers bringing in the Guard who had 
Egbert cmd Arthur in charge, 

Eth. Are these the men that had the care of them? 
I saw thee at the door. Is this the other ? 
By your gross negligence they have escaped, 
And done foul murder in the dead of night. 
Away with them ! Yet stay I speak, if you will. 

First Gu. Nay, I care not to speak, 'twill not be 

believed. 
Eth. Yet I'll not hang them. What, after battle- 
field. 
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Because reluctant OTerstrained nature 
Conquered the struggling will 1 Which one of us 
But eveiy day sleeps in his mortal charge, 
And lets swift time with noiseless key slip in 
And ravish opportunity ^ Yet I must punish them, 
Lest this quick vice of ease become contagious. — 
Fellows, I give you back your lives. 

First Gu. Look, General, 

I'd have you know we are innocent in this. You may 
hang us or pardon us as you will, I care not. I obeyed 
orders, and there's an end on it. 

Eth. Orders 1 from whom 1 what orders 1 

First Gu. Why, straightforward orders to give 
them swords, and find them horses, and let them go. 
Nay, you '11 not believe it. 

Sec. Gu. Cornelius took me from my post. 

First Gu. Ay, look you, a man must obey orders. 

Eth. Cornelius ! 

First Gu. Yonder he comes to forswear it. Hang 
us or drum us out, it 's all one. Do it and never ques- 
tion, that 's your rule, and then hang us for it. — Cheer 
up, comrade I 

Enter Cornelius. 

Eth. He comes in smiling! By the immortal 
saints, 
I think men mock at me. Cornelius, 
Have you yet heard the Ingelwalds are broke loose ? 
These men, about to pay the penalty. 
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Charge you that you knew of it. What is this 1 

Cor, Indeed! 

Eth. Indeed me no indeeds, sir I answer me I 
I am not in my pleasant mood. Learn, too, 
That these fell traitors have put murderers, 
A new addition, to their names. D* you shrink ? 
Their sister's blood cries to the breaking day. 
And blisters the pale stars. 

Cor. This is not so ! 

Eth. I say it is. Even now their wretched bodies 
Render their forfeited breaths. 

Cor. Cruel and treacherous I 

They have betrayed me to my death. Hark, Ethel I 

Eth. Stand back ! speak out I Does no man know 
me yet, 
To think I will play off and on with them. 
And make desert lackey the heels of favour ? 
These men stand yet in bonds ; if by your order 
The doors were opened, say it at once ; each moment 
Stamps your shame deeper. 

Cor. It was I that did it. 

Eth. Let them go free ? 

Cor. Nor did I seek to hide it. 

Eth. Cornelius, I had rather seen you dead 
Than thus betray your trust. — Stand round him, there. 

CoR. Hear, yet a moment hear me. They deceived 
me 
By lying semblances and false reports, 
Feigning it was your will they should go free. 
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And that you but condemned them for a show, 
Thej made great seeming proof, and my confusion 
Could not withstand their haste. Oh, pardon me, 
Not for my fault, but that I could imagine 
Tou could do thus. 

Eth. Could you believe it of me 9 

bitter day ! bitter, bitter day ! 

Who shall be true to me, who shall believe me? 

Cor. I, Ethel ! Kill me for my grievous error, 
And dying think me true. It was my weakness 
That made me judge you falsely by myself. 
And not my lack of love ; I was too shallow 
To fathom your nobility. Let me die. 

Eth. Have I done well to take this thing in hand, 
And put myself into the judgment-seat 1 
Have I been treacherous, base, and given to lies, 
That my close-bosomed friends thus construe me 1 
That action wherein if I trod aright 
Over the ploughshares of my dearest affections, 

1 thought would unseal all men's eyes, and make them 
Confess my honesty, is turned against me. 

And made a trick and meanness. Yet have courage. 
When it is ended, and the cold earth lies 
On this o'erburdened bosom, they will believe ; 
Till then I *11 fight it out alone. — Cornelius, 
As I had given these poor men their lives. 
And as it was your weakness more than guilt, 
I spare your life. Lay down your office, though, 
And tokens of command ; no more a soldier. — 

z 
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Take off bis sword. 

Cob. Take it ; I have deserved it. 

I dare not touch your hand. Earl of Felborg, 
Some time when I have wiped away this blot 
Call me your friend again. 

Eth. Farewell, Cornelius ; 

[Exit COBNELIUS. 

And with you go the last of all I loved. 

Unter Olave. 

Ol. The traitors are despatched, my lord. 

Eth. So be it. 

Yiolenzia sleeps. Alone on the broad earth. 

Ol. Your officers and soldiers love you dearly. 

Eth. I thank you very heartily. — ^Is it strange 
That our diviner impulses, great thoughts. 
And all the highest holiest life of the soul, 
Should yearn for mortal sympathy and not find it. 
No, not in women, — nay, not dare to ask for 't 1 

Ol. What is it you say, my lord ? 

Eth. Do you not see, 

It is the exceeding goodness of our God, 
To bend our love unto his Father's breast. 
And press our heads to his bosom ? We are greater 
As children than as brothers. 

Ol. Now he dreams again : 

But they are dreams which I begin to think 
Nobler than all I know. Is it possible 
A man should be both saint and soldier ? 
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Eth. What is it to me^ then^ that no eye that meets 
mine 
Shines with a kindred light ; that should I speak 
That which bums in me, oh, no tongue so strange 
As mj unfeigned utterance ; that my acts, even, 
Beget bewilderment, and are construed 
Clean from their purposes ? This should not trouble me. 
Nor mortal solitude oppress my spirit : 
It is for me to walk my single road ; 
There is in heaven a holy sympathiser 
Shall smile to find me faithful. The time flies 
Wherein I should be active ; what's the hour 1 

Ol. Early, my lord. 

Eth. What, do the soldiers sleep yet 1 

Ol. Oh, no, my lord ; the last reveille sounded 
An hour ago. 

Eth. Then they are on the march. 

Ol. In part they are. 

Eth. Christian of Lodenstern 

Is a good officer and an honest man ; 
Have you not marked it 1 

Ol. He is very worthy. 

Eth. Cornelius it was who broke his trust. 
And set the prisoners free ; he is disgraced. 

Ol. I was very sad to learn it. 

Eth. So was I. 

Christian of Lodenstern shall have his place, 
And stay here with the garrison. 

Ol. Do you think so ? 
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He is a kinsman of the King's. 

Eth. What matter 1 

You say he is efficient. Send him to me 
At my own lodging ; so far I '11 walk with you. 

[JExmnt 



ACT V. 

Scene I. A Boom in the Palace, 

The King ; to Mm enter Malqodin. 

Mal. My lord ! my lord 1 here 's news from the 
camp at last, and great ones. I think Lady Fortune 
laughs at our little frailties, and takes side with us. 
The hot-brained brothers and the confederate Swedes 
have been defeated — ^and by whom, think you ? Ethel 
of Felborg. Laugh at it, it is true : and he hath taken 
the Ingelwalds prisoners ; and oh, it is more laughable 
yet, hath condemned them to death, and by this time 
they are dead, and by his means. Here 's news for a 
man to get fat upon, if his merriment spoil not his 
digestion ; Ethel hath done them to death. 
King. Hath Felborg defeated the Swedes 1 
Mal. Why, 'tis a very wise fellow; he could not 
marry the girl now. What should he get by joining 
the Swedes, being a Christian, and not of a revengeful 
temper) What should he do, but make favour with 
you 1 Tush ! he'll bring you back the girl in his hand. 
Oh, the ingenuity and great good temper of the devil ! 



>x' 
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King. She 's dead, Malgodin. 

Mal. But your majeBtj must not trust this Felborg : 
tis these forgiying spirits, these mean pocketers of in- 
sult, that bear a long memory ; I never smiled on a man 
yet that struck me, but I gave him a dig in the dark, 
ay and a deep one. And the girl, again, your majesty I 
blushing scarlet, and praying forgiveness for running 
away like a fool; she shall go on her knees, which is a 
pretty attitude in so fair a woman. 

King. Be silent, you damned beast 1 I say she *s 
dead. 

Mal. (aside,) What's in the wind now? Bah 1 he 
frightens me as a tame cat does when she turns to bite : 
he can wound me, but I am his master as much as ten 
times his wickedness can make me. Magister scderum, 
that's your true degree, and a good working distinction. 
He walks to and fro like a hungry bear. — Why is your 
majesty so restless and moody? Are these not good 
news? 

KiKG. I tell thee, Malgodin, I saw her last night. 

Mal. Whom did your majesty see 9 

King. Violenzia. 

Mal. In the flesh 9 

King. No ; in the spirit. 

Mal. a very poor exchange in a woman. 

King. Peace, you devU 1 
About the middle of the night she came, 
Or nearer morning, as I lay awake. 
My curtain shook, and on my spirit came 
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A sense of something sayouring of death ; 
At which mj hair *gan rise, and all my body 
Was bathed in anxious dew : yet could I not 
Take off my eyes from where the curtain moved ; 
Which parting, showed me Yiolenziay 
Who with straight staring eyeballs uninformed 
Looked into vacancy ; on her white side, 
Whiter than her torn robe, she grasped her hand, 
And through the parted fingers I could see 
A sword^s deep stab with red and gaping edges. 
A year I gazed at her, until my blood, 
All thronged into my drawn suspended heart. 
Burst with a great leap back into my veins, 
And then I fainted. 

Mal. 'Twas a pretty dream. 

King. I have a dagger in my belt. Beware ! 
It was no dream. 

^nter Attendant. 

Att. a messenger from the army, so please your 
Majesty, 
Would speak with you. 

Mal. Let him come in at once. 

[Eacit Attendant. 

Enter Messenger. 

Mal. Now, what's the news 1 

Mess. O mighty Sovereign — 

Mal. Speak to me, knave. He will not be disturbed. 
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Mess. Oh, I must bring my liege unwelcome news 
That hangs upon my tongue. 

Mal. Peace, wordy fool 1 

Tell it in little space. 

Mess. Earl Ingelwald 

And his condemned brother did last night 
Evade their guards, and, being at liberty, 
Fled to the private lodging of their sister, 
And slew her sleeping. 

Mal. Is this all ? 

Mess. Being taken, 

They were this morning executed. 

Mal. Hence ! 

Kino. Nay, stay awhile ; Til hear it over again. 
What is *t about the high-bom Countess Ingelwald ? 

Mess. Slain by her angry brothers, gracious liege. 

Kino. Slain by her brothers with a sword, you say ? 
They stabbed her in the side ? 

Mess. Ay, very like ; 

I think 'twas in the side. 

Kino. In the white side. 

Mal. Fellow, be gone ! [Exit Messenger. 

Kino. Why, then, it is no dream ! 

Up to this moment I did well believe 
It was a painted and fantastic dream. 
Why, then, we do not die ; and what you taught me 
Of the material structure of our being 
Is false, and there 's a life beyond the grave. 
Her face being ghastly, pale, and sorrowful, 
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Betrays we have affections^ and keep memory 

Of that which we did here. Oh^ what remembrances 

Shall I there feed upon ! If she, an angel, 

Wore a sad face in memory of her fiEtults, 

What inextinguishable dreadful pangs 

Shall I not be condemned to t Is there no help 1 

No, not a whit ! Why let it be and come, 

I cannot alter it. 

Mal. Not unless you could go back into your long- 
clothes and be born again, as the righteous are. 

King. Ill picture you my hell. Thus shall I sit. 
Frozen to stone, yet more than sensible ; 
And all affections I have ever quenched 
Of mild-eyed piety and soft compassion 
Shall throng up in my bosom : then shall be brought 
Myself, and all the deeds wherein I acted. 
And every person that was mixed in them ; 
And all the mischiefs that I ever did 
Shall there be set before me ; all the griefs, 
The pain, the anguish, and the misery 
That ever my misguided wiU did breed, 
Down to remote and finest consequence, 
Shall there be shown ; and I sit staring on, 
Debarred from weeping, while the scene displays 
Such sights as would make Pity waste her eyes. 
And down the face of Winter draw warm tears. 
There shall be played a weeping chamber-scene. 
And screams be heard that would have moved the dead ; 
And there rebellion shall make hasty home 
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In honest bosoms ; and white gleaming swords 
Shall^ in the hands of brothers, bend their points 
Against a sleeping lister ; and a king 
Shall be portrayed, beating his bosom — ^thos. 

Mal. a very ingenious and pleasant mode of passing 
eternity ; same, though — same. 

King. This serpent I have nourished in my breast 
Is grown so bold he scoffs me to my face. 
And I endure it. Why, what should I do, 
Were I to kill the only wickedness 
That can outmatch my own ? 

Unter Messenger. 

Mess. More news, my liege. 

King. More news — more grief — more hell I 

Unter another Messenger. 

Sec. Mess. Fly, my good lord ! an instant flight 

may save you ; 
The Earl of Felborg rides against you fast. 
And all the army, sworn to do his will, 
Follow behind ; the cry is all against you : 
They will depose you, and he shall be king. 
Fly, for your lives I 

Mat.. O these forgiving saints I 

I think the game is almost played away. 
This fool begins to rave too. 

Mess. Haste, my liege ! 

'Tis more than imminent ; they *re on my heels. 
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King. He comes whose face, being seen in endless 
hell, 
Shall make me mad with vain attempts to die. 

Mal. What boots a flight ) I shall be apprehended : 
1*11 try mj knack at managing a Christian. 
He that can ride a wild beast may a tame one ; 
Tet they 're mule-moathed sometimes. — Take heart, my 

liege. 
{Aside) What a poor slave it is ! — Swallow some wine. 
Kino, (tkrawing it down.) What should I want with 
wine ? my mood is cold, 
Cold as despair. 

Enter Ethel, Olaye, amd Officers. 

Who breaks into my presence without leave I 
Bent brows, bold eyes, and bonnets unremoved — 
Is treason ripe, and so unmannerly ? 

IDmwing his sivord. 
Come on, you hateful traitor ; I abide you 
As I do leprosy. 

Eth. Disarm him, gentlemen ; 

I do not come to measure swords with him. 
You are my prisoner, and for this I charge you, 
That you have ruled this country most amiss. 
And done foul wrongs and monstrous wickedness, 
Whereat heaven aches, and will no more endure it. 
For this you shall be tried ; and on the morrow 
Expect to make your answer. 

King. Who shall try me ] 
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Eth. (pointing to Maigodin.) Arrest him for a oom- 
mon malefactor. 
If he vent blasphemy^ gag him. [Eoceunt. 



Scene II. An Anteroom, 

A Soldier on guard. Enter Gentlemen. 

FiBST Gent. May we pass in % 

Sol. Ay, sir ; it is as open as the day. 

[Exeunt Gentlemen. 

Enter others. 

Sec. Gent. What ! it is not over yet ] 

Sol. Oh no, sir ; they have but just met. 

Sec. Gent. I have ridden twenty miles to see it. 

Sol. Had you come sixty, it had been worth your 
while. It is the finest spectacle I ever set eyes on. Earl 
Felborg hath summoned all the judges, and they sit all 
in a row in their robes ; 'tis the finest sight — and the 
great throne stands empty. The King himself makes 
answer at the bar. 

Sec. Gent. They say he shall be hung; that's not 
possible. 

Sol. It is certain— K)n a gallows a hundred feet high, 
and Malgodin on a little one beside him. 

Third Gent. I hope it will be big enough to serve ; 
I would not have him 'scape. 

Sol. What, Malgodin] No fear. There's no chance 
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for him in all the chapter of accidents. If the gallov^ 

will not work^ they 'U stone him to death in the crowd. 

Sec. Gent. Come, 1 11 go see it. [Exeunt, 

Enter others, 

FouKTH Geiw. What ! is the King tried yet 1 

Sol. Judgment will pass shortly. 

FouETH Gent. In, gentlemen. We shall have no 
places. ' [Eaxunt, 

Sol. Nay, 1*11 not miss it either. I may as well 
stand inside as out. A guard's small use where all may 
go in. [EaoU, 



Scene III. A great Hall; the Throne stcmding empty ^ 
with the Insignia of Royalty lying on it. 

Ten Judges in their robes. The King and Malgodin 
before them, Ethel surrounded by his Officers, 
Olave, Cobnelius, cmd Haveloc. 

Cbier. Hearken all men,-^the court will pronounce 
its judgment. 

Chief Just. On this Malgodin 
We pass the doom of death, so often merited, 
That if the strictness of a legal sentence 
Could be strained past the pains of simple death, 
More had been his ; the law admitif it not. 
Therefore his sentence is no more than death. 
Let him be hung upon the common gallows. 

Mal. Welly the gallows is a very creditable ending. 
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The rack or the wheel had been more so ; but the gal- 
lows is very creditable. Send his Majesty after me ; I 
shall need such a slave in hell. 

King. Does he mean me 1 

[Trying to rush on Malgobin. 

Guard. Stand back, sir ! 

Chief Just. Carry him off to instant execution. 

Mal. Must I go, gravity ? Och I there are hearts 
here I should like to leave knives in. Well, I have 
done, and must die. If wickedness work below as well 
as it doth in this religious world, I '11 be a king there. 

Eth. Why do they suffer him to speak 1 

Mal. Ah, whyl Adieu, master Christian, the devil 
be with you, good lord Tender-mercies, close count 
Anti-revenge, that can see a throne empty — and you, 
justiciary owls, that can find a villain in one that was 
honest so long as the King's wing covered him. Adieu, 
young Luxury, king Scamblewit the ghost-seer, that 
thinks souls are made of matter. — Ha! hat And good 
people all, fair faces and rotten hearts, farewell ; that is, 
follow me to hell. You are devil's eggs all. 

[ExU, gua/rded. The Judges conmlU 

Eth. Gk)d, with what a terrible scope of freedom 
Hast thou endowed the ranging wills of men ; 
Yet they are circled : with imtroubled eye 
Thou see'st them press upon the farthest verge 
From thee and good, their sin thou pitiest. 
And of the evil (as we speak) thence springing 
Thou shapest good. They dare not judge the King. 
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Chief Just. We have considered and well weighed 

our task, 
And find against the King our tongues are dumb ; 
We dare not call him innocent or guilty; 
There is no precedent or form of law 
Which doth include his person, and no rule 
That circumscribes the freedom of his acts. 
We are no more than servants of the law ; 
Nor dare we stretch our oflSce, which to do 
Would be to break the bounds of limited duty, 
Wherein we ably serve the intents of justice, 
And make confusion give us jurisdiction 
In that whereunto we have no appointment. 
Let him go free at once. 

King. Why, this is well 1 

Give me my crown again ; those thorns are weak 
That would perplex the feet of majesty. 
I am not on your level, nor amenable 
To mortal jurisdiction. [He ascends the throne. 

Eth. Then I take up 

The burthen of my fate ; the end is come 
Whereto my steps have drawn me. Look upon me. 
Thou that assum'st the port and high aspect 
Of kingly dignity. Oh, you are pale ! — 
Witness, you soldiers who stand round me here. 
Whose god is honour ; you, great guardians 
Of civil honesty, and all good men 
Who keep religion chambered in your bosoms, — 
I call^ou all to witness : air and you elements 
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Whose presence is mortality, and all 

Spiritaal influences that persuade 

Against the breath of time, and move within us 

By holy spirited touches ; angels, and you 

Fine powers whose being is beyond the grave, 

And most thou Holy Spirit, whose white hand, 

Dipt in the waters of our human heart, 

Purifies and persuades us back to God, — 

Behold what now I do, and hear my words ; 

And testify this voice whose hollow tones 

Pronounced two brothers' judgments, and these lips 

Made marble with the touches of dead love, 

And testify a tongue that never lied, 

And life that when it saw where justice aimed, 

Willingly never strayed — the thing I do. 

And doing which I tremble, is not bred 

Out of a passionate spirit of revenge, 

But out of reverence for the broken law. 

And to protect weak spirits from more wrong. 

Thou King, that with a fresh triumphant haste 

Snatchest again the circle of dominion, 

And gatherest up thine old audacity. 

Dost thou believe, because thou art outside 

The narrow confines of the law's dominion. 

The continent of justice holds thee not? 

Or that the sceptred dignity of kings 

Can sway the even balance in her hand, 

Or make the wrong the right, or play with sin ; 

Or in the opposing substance of stern duty 
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Find but a dancing shadow ) Oh, no, no ! 
The penalty, like universal heaven, 
Clouds every head, and when a king dares err 
Beyond the endurance of the patient skies, 
God lifts his dreadfiil eyes to punish it. 
Sometimes of sharp revenge he makes his rod. 
Using another sin to scourge the first ; 
And sometimes prompts a tardy diffident spirit, 
As he doth mine, to break old sanctioned rules, 
And in the obedience of a bidden child 
To vindicate his justice, and lay low 
The offending brow. 

King. Ay, ay ! my time is come. 

Eth. This King, being sick to surfeit with all sin 
That lies in luxury and self-indulgence. 
And having broke his burthen'd people's hearts. 
And let disorders, like rank poisonous weeds, 
Spring in the fertile garden of his realm. 
Conceived the strained forbearance of grave heaven 
Allowed some margin yet. What did he then ? 
A deed whereat, that such a thing should be, 
The heavenly hosts grew pale, and shook in faith, 
And the reluctant spirits of the damned 
Groaned at their monstrous jubilee ; the dead, 
Alarmed to think good was no more omnipotent. 
Could not abide the silence of their graves. 
But with appalled eyes broke forth. 

King. Enough ! 

It is enough I repeat it not again I 
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Lest the bright noontide be not ward enough^ 

And the sad ghosts of the revengeful dead 

Walk in the day. [Covers his eyes. 

Tell me she is not there, 

Or I will never more undo my eyes, 

But from the high meridian of my days 

Fall blindfold to the grave. [The people vmi/rmwr, 

Eth. What is 't you fear % 

King. Away ! I do repent me of my sins ; 

I have done all that you do charge me with, 

And coped iniquity with such an act 

As makes me sick to think on 't. I submit me 

Unto your jurisdiction, and lay down 

The insignia of abused royalty : 

Pronounce your sentence ; I bow down to it ; 

But oh, be merciful ! not present death, 

For I have heard no man is so abandoned 

But may retrieve his soul before he dies. 

Eth. I thank the grace of Heaven, which moves 
you thus. 

And makes my labour lesser than I thought it ; 

Ajid after all the struggles of my soul 

Shows me the face of Gk)d. Your life is spared; 

The tears of your repentance have made soft 

The edge of punishment ; renounce your crown, 

With such formality as shall make secure 

Against the reassertion of your claim, 

Ajid in a private station end your days ; 

And, oh, may tears and faithful act of duty 

A A 
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Efface the memory of your sins ! 

King. Amen ! 

Into your hand I give my crown ; sit thou 
Where late I sat so ill : but ere I go 
To sue with my washed prayers another throne, 
Ethel of Felborg, the most wronged of men, 
Forgive my injuries and touch my hand. 
The faces of the men that pampered me 
And flattered me in all my wickedness 
Are turned to frowns ; here only I perceive 
A countenance of judgment mixed with mercy. 
Look, at your feet I fall, and will not rise 
Until you pardon me. 

Eth. Rise from the ground. 

Heaven judge my soul as I have wiped away 
Eesentment of all injury you have done me. 

King. I ask for the protection of your soldij^rs, 
And so much wealth as may suffice to bring me 
To some far-distant shore ; new air, new scenes, new life 
Best suit with the new spirit that moves in me. 

Eth. You have your will.— One of you wait on him, 
And see him safe from harm.— God give you grace ! 

[ExewnJt King, Officer, cmd Soldiers. 

{The people cry) The Earl of Felborg shall be king ! 
Long live King Ethd ! 

Eth. Ah me ! 
Thou didst not join that cry ; I thank thee, Olave ; — 
Nor thou, Cornelius, once again a friend. 

Cor. Dost thou so soon for^ve thy weak Cornelius? 
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My £ps imprint mj heart on this loved hand. 

Hay. Ethel, you mar the greatness of your acts 
To clench them with usurped authority ; 
The throne my royal brother has renounced 
Succeeds to me. I lay my claim to it, 
And with my sword I will defend my right. 

Eth. Are you so bold, young sir ? Give me your 
hand. [^He leads him to the throne, cmd 
puis the crovjn on his head. 
Upon a head stainless and innocent 
I lay temptation and a thousand cares. 
I do not give it you ; it is your right, 
Which God forbid I should gainsay : so wear it. 
That when you die, good men may weep for you. 

JSnter Messenger. 

Mess. Malgodin, heartless and impenitent, 
Hath yielded up his wretched life. 

Eth. 'Tis well ; 

My task is almost ended. Let me kneel. 

[^He kneeU before Haveloo. 
My liege, I do you homage. Take my sword j 
The work whereto I dedicated it 
Is done : henceforth I have no need of it ; 
The awful wielding of it lies with you. 
It is a sacred weapon ; handle it so 
That it may be a terror to offenders, 
And safety to the innocent. Be just 
It is ended and accepted ; this is death. 
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[Music, cmd cries saluting Hayeloc king, 
Ethel ya^ lower to his /ace. 

Hay. Bise^ noble Earl ; too long you kneel to us. 
What ! look to him. [_Thei/ raise Jmn up. 

Cob. He swoons. 

Ol. It is no swoon. 

Cor. Stand back from him ! — Sweet Ethel, speak to 
me? 
He 's dead. Alas, he 's dead ! 

Hay. So suddenly ! 

Cob. This is some damned poisoner ! 

Ol. I think not, sire. 

He hath of late been tortured with sharp spasms 
And pains about the heart, which his physician 
Looked graYe upon ; such pains bode sudden death. 

Cob. He is well dead ^ indeed, you speak it truly ; 
His heart was killed before his body was. 
By grief and by the faithlessness of friends. 

Hay. O young and heaYily tasked ! how should I 
Uyc 
That tread from such a death unto a throne ? 
Truly and fearfully. — Gather him up. 
And show him to his soldiers, — many rough cheeks 
Shall stain themselYes with tears, — and let them bury 

him 
With high obserYances and mournful state, 
Such as become his nobleness. Touch him tenderly. 



The bubble of the silver-springing waves, 

Castalian music, and that flattering sound, 

Low rustling of the loved Apollian leaves, 

With which my youthful hair was to be crowned. 

Grow dimmer in my ears ; white Beauty grieves 

Over her votary, less frequent found. 

And, not untouched by storms, my life-boat heaves 

Through the splashed ocean-waters, outward bound. 

And as the leaning mariner, his hand 

Clasped on his ear, strives trembling to reclaim 

Some loved lost echo &om the fleeting strand, 

So lean I back to the poetic land ; 

And in my heart a sound, a voice, a name 

Hangs, as above the lamp hangs the expiring flame. 
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[From the Author's Preface to the first edition of 

ViOLENZIA.] 

Mb. Shellet, in his preface to what is incomparably the 
finest of modem dramas, tells us that if his heroine Beatrice 
had been influenced by the noblest spirit in which injuries 
can be borne, " she would have been wiser and better, 
but she would never have been a tragic character: the 
few," he says, ^^ whom such an exhibition would have in- 
terested, could never have been sufficiently interested for a 
dramatic purpose, from the want of finding sympathy in 
their interest among the mass who surround them. It is 
in the restless and auatomising casuistry with which men 
seek the justification of Beatrice, yet feel that she has done 
what needs justification ; it is in the superstitious horror 
with which they contemplate alike her wrongs and their 
revenge, that the dramatic character of what she did and 
suffered consists." There is a truth in this, though the 
former part of it may be too broadly put, and rested, per- 
haps, not entirely on the proper ground. It is true, I be- 
lieve, that our highest and deepest affections, the highest 
in that towards which they strive, the most deeply-rooted 
in our mortal nature, I mean particularly our religious affec- 
tions, are not the most fit subject-matters for the imagina- 
tion to deal with. Imagination can add nothing to those 
things which it is the highest effort of the soul to contem- 
plate and feel as they reaUy are, and she discharges her 
loftiest function when she assists us to apprehend them in 
the sacredness of their simplicity. She is more in her proper 
sphere, and exercises a more powerful and fiiscinating influ- 
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ence, when she dieals with passions and incidents which are 
rendered endurable only by being wrapped in her garment, 
or transformed by her incarnation — when, to quote Shelley 
again, she '^ assumes flesh for the redemption of mortal pas- 
sion." But surely the contest of the higher and the lower 
affections, not only the swa3dng of alternating impulses and 
the efforts of the will (for these must be included in all 
delineations of character), but the conscious and intensely 
anxious struggle of a religious spirit to conform the life, 
under diflicult circumstances, to the ideal of duty and the 
requisitions of the divine affections, may be a fit and a lofty 
subject for a dramatic poet, and not the less so if the nobler 
nature be represented victorious. Such a subject has re- 
peatedly found its place in prose fiction, and it is here 
attempted in the drama, as it enters in some degree at least 
into the scheme of this tragedy. When I wrote it, Mr. 
Kingsley had not published his JSaint^s Tragedy — a work 
which stands without a rival in the dramatic literature of 
the day, and in which the author has ventured to represent 
one of the most terrible and subtle conflicts in which a hu- 
man soul can be engaged. The peculiar form assumed by 
the temptation and the struggle in the present play— that 
to which a sensitive nature of strong affections is exposed 
under the influence of grievous injury — was suggested by the 
particular turn of Shelley's observations as they are quoted 
above. It accounts for a plot which might otherwise seem 
unnecessarily painful and even revolting. There could be 
no other injury so intolerable, no other grief so great, as 
that which here forms the trial of the hero. For his action 
under that trial I am responsible as a poet only, not as a 
moralist. It is necessary, indeed, that a poet should not 
demand sympathy where any broad difference of feeling or 
conviction would render it impossible ; but one man may 
well sympathise in the effort of another to conform to the 
demands of duty, though he may differ widely from him in 
his estimate of what these demands ought to be. A poet 
cannot make his creations subservient to the enforcemient 
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of his o'wn opinions —at least a dramatic poet cannot : his 
characters are the offspring, not the handiwork, of his ima- 
gination ; they are not concocted of gathered fragments like 
the monster in Frankenstein, but come forth like mortal 
children, complete and individual beings ; or,, like spring- 
flowers, they burst up through the mould of his mind ; he 
can select which he will to gather, but he cannot modify 
them ; only changed seed and a changed soil will produce 
different ones. 

The whole character of this play must, I am aware, ex- 
clude it from the stage ; but I have not the less endeavoured 
to make it a real play, both in its situations, its dialogue, 
and its rhythm. The taste of the artist even more than the 
judgment of the critic revolts from mixed forms in works 
of art. A play read in the closet demands that the reader 
should bring a supplementing imagination, and be able to 
summon vividly before him the changing aspect of the scene, 
and the passionate gestures and tones of the speakers ; and 
any attempt to supply the absence of this power by a partial 
modification of form, or by the introduction of a large ele- 
ment of narration and description, is prejudicial to the 
work, while it affords little assistance to those whose exer- 
tion it is intended to spare. In the effort thus required 
from the imagination, and in the reward that effort carrieS' 
with it, lies one of the chief causes why a tragedy at once- 
affords the highest pleasure, and is the least read of any 
form of imaginative literature. Whether my work be worthy 
of attention I cannot judge ; I can only feel profoundly and 
unaffectedly sensible how far the performance has fEillen 
below what I proposed to myself. Both the subject-matter 
and some of the characters are in one respect difficult to 
deal with : I hope I have been true to the instincts of real 
delicacy, without Mling into that affected niceness and 
avoidance which are its real opposite. 

I must not forget to mention, that one of the inci- 
dents in the scene, where Ethel addresses the soldiery, is 
borrowed from a similar scene in Miss Joanna Baillie's noble 

B B 
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play of Bagil. I should have done well to avoid this ; I6r 
certainly the comparison suggested between the two scenes 
is not to my advantage. In the first scene of the play, too, 
there is a passage, the rhythm of which was evidently sug- 
gested by that of a speech of Othello. These are the only 
plagiarisms of which I am self-convicted. I am fieur from 
asserting they are the only instances of unconscious imitar 
tion. 

March 1851. 
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